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“1TH painstaking care the wireless 
operator dot-dashed off the last 
of the code message, listened in- 
tently for the faint repetition, and sent an “O.K.” 
Then he took off his headgear and leaned back in 
He was an alert-looking 
young man with steady gray eyes and dark hair that was 
inclined to curl, much to his disgust; and just now he wore a her foot. But 
harassed, introspective frown. 


his chair with a sigh. 


GORDIAN KNOTS 


By Redfield Ingalls 


For a moment he was quiet, relaxed; then he became 
aware of a persistent, though gentle, knocking at the door 
of the wireless room, which subconsciously had been a con- 


tributing factor to the frown. 


put the typewritten mes- 
sage in a drawer which 
he locked, and went to 
open the door, bolted 
against just such inter- 
ruptions as this. 

“Well?” he demanded 
curtly. 

Now, any young man 
might have been par- 
doned for catching his 
breath, or at least look- 
ing pleased. at the vision 
which confronted him. 
She was still younger 
than he; her fair hair 
curled distractingly 
around her head with 
suggestions of a _ halo 
where the afternoon sun 
struck through it. Atop 
was a natty little white 
hat, and it framed a face 
that was piquant and 
saucy, with dancing blue 
eyes, a delicately aqui- 
line nose and ripe red 
lips that smiled ador- 
ably. The rest of her 
person was plump, yet 
graceful and shapely in 
a well-fitting sailor suit. 

And although the 


young man continued to frown, the owner of the hair and eyes 
but dimpled the more. Perhaps, 
spick-and-span uniform had something to do with it. 

“Well?” she mimicked, quite unabashed. 
new wireless operator, Mr. Crane?” 


The young man bowed, but remained unsmiling. “At your cruised about in the river and bay; 

yacht at anchor nearer the city. 
They were silent for a minute or two, and when the girl 

turned to make a remark on the scene she was piqued to see 


service, Miss Featherhill,’ he said, formally. 


thing I can do for you? 


He got up with a grunt, 


since he was young, his trim, 
“So you’re Dad’s 
“Is there some- 


You know it isn’t customary to dis- 
turb an operator when he is busy.” 


“Well?” he demanded curtly. 


“I was sending a message.” 

“That’s just what I wanted to see you about. Will you please 
teach me the Morse Code so that I can send messages too?” 

The young man bowed again, and the girl nearly stamped 
she followed him meekly into the lit- 


“Is that what that roaring and crack- 
about?” inquired the vision 


Crane was severe. 


tle cabin, where he 
explained the coils and 
condensers, coherer and 
microphone, while Miss 
Featherhill listened and 
commented and showed 
an interest that was in- 
telligent and ought to 
have been flattering. If 
it was, the operator 
failed to show it. 

“That’s enough for the 
machinery,” she said at 
last. “Now I want to 
learn the code. Let’s go 
out on deck.” 

He followed her, al- 
ways courteous, though 
never even deferential, 
and they sat down on ad- 
joining steamer chairs. 

“The International 
Code is used in wireless, 
not Morse,” he began in 
the tone of a college pro- 
fessor, and outlined the 
dot-dash system with the 
aid of a pencil and the 
back of an envelope. She 
proved a_ surprisingly 
apt pupil, and for a 
while the two heads, fair 
and dark, were bent over 
the lesson. 

At last she leaned 
back with a little yawn, 
and glanced lazily off 
across the dancing blue 


waters of James River at the hazy headlands that showed 
between them a glimpse of Chesapeake Bay in the distance. 
The Katydid, her father’s yacht, 
anchor off Norfolk. 


on which they were, lay at 
It was practically isolated, save for a few 


warships and torpedo boats near Newport News, while others 


and for another pleasure 
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that he was absorbed in his own reflections, tapping absently on 
the arm of his chair and thinking apparently of anything in the 
world rather than her very attractive self. 

Now, Jessie, only daughter of Sam Featherhill, the millionaire, 
petted and much sought after wherever she went, was not us 
to being ignored in this fashion. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Mr. Crane,” she said abruptly. 

He turned an unsmiling face. “I beg your pardon,” he said 
stiffly. “I didn’t mean to be rude. I was trying to work out a 
problem of ethics.” Then, changing the subject. “You are an 
apt pupil, Miss Featherhill.” 

“Thanks,” she said demurely, and did not think it necessary 
to mention the amateur sending outfit that had been installed 
on her father’s country garage for her especial benefit a year 
or so before. Jessie had Sam Featherhill’s scientific brain, 
though she was content merely to amuse herself 
with it. 

“It’s awfully nice of you to try to teach me, 
though,” she went on in wide-eyed innocence. “I 
want to learn all I can about running a yacht. I 
can tie sailor knots beautifully—Captain Win- 
thorpe taught me them this summer—and I know 
where the bowsprit and halliards are, and can 
box the compass, and—oh, lots of things. Do you 
think I can really learn to send messages?” 

“I am sure you can with practice,” he said con- 
strainedly. This lovely girl beside him was more 
disturbing than he had thought 
possible. Was his purgatory of 
four years ago to be repeated? 

She loosed a tiny sigh. “Now 
show me how to send a real mes- 
sage, please, and then I'll teach 
you the sailor knots. Turn about’s 
fair play.” 

They went back to the wireless 
room, and for the next half hour 
operators within three hundred 
mile radius whose coherers were 
tuned to the Katydid’s 
were puzzled by frag 
ments of International 
that came _ snapping 
through the ether. When 
the two returned to their 
deck chairs Crane had 
thawed perceptibly, 
whereat Jesie Feather- 
hill was unduly 
pleased. 

“I think Dad’s just 
mean,” she remarked as 
they sat down. “I came 
aboard this morning all 
ready to go to Bermuda 

it’s so romantic there 

and he wouldn’t take 
me. Said we couldn’t go 
any farther south than 
Cape Hatteras. I was 
going to make him say 
he would, when a young 
man came aboard look 
ing for your job, and he 
sent me away.” She was watching him covertly, and saw 
him start. 

“You see, Miss Featherhill,” he exclaimed, “Cape Hatteras 
is the limit of the range of our wireless as far as New York 
is concerned.” 

It was her turn to look startled. “You don’t mean to tell 
me that Dad is stil! carrying on his business?” she demanded. 

“Why, yes. Didn’t you know?” 

“Well!” she said indignantly. Then, with a laugh, “If that 
isn’t Dad all over! Mother would have a fit if she knew what 
he is up to. Is the business so very important?” Her fore- 
head was puckered into a worried and adorable frown. 

“I haven't the slightest idea—really. You see, it’s all in 
cipher. I send strings of words that don’t make sense and get 


back others from the New York office, and your father or his 
secretary translates them.” 
“He has told me that he’s making a lot of money in indus- 
trials,” she said thoughtfully. 
“Why—er 
show me some sailor knots. 
Jessie was none too well pleased at being put off in this 


“What are they?” 


stocks or something. But you were going to 
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summary manner. But when he came back from the wireless 
room with a length of cord her smile was pleasant enough. 

“Now,” she said with a pretty air of a school-mistress in 
structing an obtuse class, “that’s a single knot to begin with. 
Then if you tie it like that it’s a square knot; but if you tie 
like that, it’s a granny.” 

He nodded abstractedly and took hold of the other end of 
the cord. It was woven with a red thread running through it, 
and was admirably adapted to the tying of knots. 

“Then,” she went on, “a German knot is like that.” 

“Miss Featherhill,” he said abruptly, “can you tell me the 
difference between opportunity and temptation?” 

The girl’s hands trembled a little, but after a moment she 
looked up with a laugh that showed her perfect teeth. “Why,” 
she said judicially, her head cocked on one side, “it depends on 
results. If you succeed, 
it was opportunity; if 
you don’t it was tempta- 
tion. Why?” 

He tied and retied the 
intricate German knot, 
seemingly absorbed in 
his task, and she watched 
him with elbow on knee 
and chin on fist. 

“I’m up against one 
or the other,” he said 
at last gravely, and 
turned to face her. “I 
don’t know which. You 
spoke of someone com- 
ing to the yacht this 
morning looking for my 
position. Well, his er- 
rand was curiously op- 
portune. I have been 
offered a position on the 
yacht “Wildflower” over 
there at a considerably 
better salary than I'm 
getting here. Is that op- 
portunity or not?” 

“I didn’t like that 
young man as well as— 
that is—I mean I didn’t 
like him very well,” she 
stated impersonally and 
irrelevantly, but with a 
vagrant dimple showing. 

Crane caught his 
breath and clutched the 
arms of his chair. Then 
he went on with some 
difficulty. “In view of 
his application, I wouldn’t 
leave Mr. Featherhill in 
the lurch if I did quit to- 
night. The “Wildflower” 
sails at seven-thirty, and 
I’m to give Mr. Britton 
my answer before then.” 

“But we sail, too, at 
nine o’clock,” she said, 
and her face was shad- 
owed by a trouble that she could not hide. “I heard Dad tell 
the man so.” She paused a moment, toying with the free end 
of the cord, and then went on with averted face. “How did 
you come to get the offer?” 

“I was off duty yesterday and eating in a restaurant, when 
Mr. Britton came in, called me by name, said he'd crossed on 
the “Patagonia” a couple of times when I was operating on her, 
and knew me at once. I don’t remember him, though. He 
wanted to know if I was looking for a job, and explained that 
he was sailing for Bermuda this evening. His operator’s name 
is Steinmetz, and for some reason or other he’s fired him— 
probably it was he that was after my job this morning—and 
was looking for another man to fill his place. 

“The only one available, he said,” Crane went on, “was little 
better than an amateur, and he offered me a mighty attractive 
salary to resign from whatever job I had and take him up. 
When he spoke to me yesterday, his intention was to stay here 
another day; but this afternoon he sent me word that he'd 
changed his plans and would leave this evening.” 

Crane broke off, and got to his feet. “Pardon me for 4a 

(Continued on page 51) 
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herd 


infantrymen could not be 
stopped. Their fear of 
the plane was greater 
than anything. else. 
Enemy machine gunners, 
judging the moment pro 
pitious for surrender, 
stood up with hands in 
air. They were either 
ignored or ruthlessly 
bayoneted. The major 
raved ceaselessly. 

“Hey!” yelled Jake, 
seizing the major’s arm, 
“the gang are in the town. 
beat it for them houses!” 

“What gang, you red headed 
idiot ?” 

“Our gang!” 

Eadie and the major peered over 
the edge of the shell hole. It was 
true. Figures in olive drab could be 
seen diving into the ruined houses. 
This collection of broken walls had 
loomed as a refuge, and the whole 
battalion had converged on it in a 
mad headlong charge. The major 
turned about and emptied his pistol 
at the plane overhead. “Come on!’ 
cried the major. He and the other 
two leaped out of the shell hole. 

Thuck! : 

“Some one’s hit!” shouted Eadie. 

“It ain’t me!” replied Jake. The 
major stumbled on a step or two 
and collapsed. 

“Into a hole with him, Jake!” cried 
Eadie. Each seized an arm and 
dragged the major into a hole. One 
look told them that their aid would 
be unavailing. The major had been 
shot through the gas mask and the 
bullet evidently traversing the heart, 


Let’s 


had torn away most of the major’s left side on its way out. 
“Let’s get outta here, sergeant!” Jake had already stretched 


out one leg to leave the shell hole. 
“Just a minute,” replied 
Eadie. “Never get excited in 


5 %| izing as attack from the air. 

| for these particular troops, wild 

panic at once took possession of them. 

them remembered that a little way in front of them 
: was a town and a town meant cellars. 

up and rushed blindly for the town. 

backs and fired their rifles at the plane. 

plane continued to fire, other enemy guns joined in, but those 


By Leonard Nason 


Most of 


Many got 
Others turned on their 
Every one yelled. The 
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CHEVRONS 


Geel ke is nothing quite so demoral- 


Ahead of him Jake seemed to fly and was 
already outdistancing the sergeant. They 


leaped in and out of holes, hurdled dead 
and wounded, and so arrived in the first houses of the town. 


The first few cellars were full. 


Jake, whooping like an Indian, 


continued down the street, firing his revolver. A group of men 
clustered about a cellar entrance scattered and Jake went to 
earth in that black burrow like a rabbit. The shadow of the 
plane fell on the street, and every one took to cover at once. 
Eadie leaped a pile of debris and dived 

through a doorway. He found himself in 

the living room of a shattered house. A 

stairway led up in the corner, but above 

y was nothing but naked beams and broken, 


chine gun 


Another man fell with 
a sharp cry. 


rotting boards. There was a broken ma- 


in one corner. What next, 


thought Eadie. His first care was to load 


the pistol he had taken 
from the major. Bullets 
were cracking overhead 
and smacking against 
the house walls. A coun- 
ter attack had started 
from this town not so 
long ago. What had be 
come of it? Men yelled, 
and the shadow of the 
plane slid up and down 
the street, like a shark’s 
on sandy bottom. There 
were two of those planes 
now and they showed no 
signs of leaving. Eadie 
wondered if they would 
ever run out of ammuni- 
tion. He crossed the 
room and, crawling under 
some tumbléd beams, 
looked out a window on 
the other side of the 
house that commanded 
a view of the street. He 
could see, here and there, 
the black entrance of a 
cellar, with beams or 
railroad iron _ sticking 
out, showing that the 
floor over the cellar was 
well reinforced as a pro- 
tection against shell fire. 
Probably those cellars 
were full of the enemy. 


The town was quiet. Somewhere in the eastward there was a 
steady clatter of fire, but in the town itself all was still. A 


man could hear all the better 


the face of danger.” He turned 
the major on one side, lifted 
off his field glass case and the 
glasses themselves from 
around the major’s neck, then 
he jumped out of the hole and 
picked up the major’s pistol. 
“Come on, Jake, us for the 
town.” His gas mask sud- 
denly unhooked and dangled 
from his chest. Eadie tried 
to hook it up again and dis- 
covered that the carrying 
strap had been cut through 
and that the mask was only 
held to him by the string 
about his shoulders. 

Eadie galloped toward the 
town, but his feet seemed 
burdened with lead. The hob- 
nailed shoes were too heavy 
for a soldier, he thought. 


divis chaotic 


straightened out. 


Synopsis or Precepinc Cuaprers:—Sergeant Eadie’s job with 
the 79th Field Artillery had been a combination of liaison sergeant 
and observer before he was wounded. This was the job he still had 
when he rejoined the outfit at Tours, wearing a “phoney” wound 
stripe, after being discharged from the hospital. Though Eadie was 
still somewhat weak from his long confinement, he was immediately 
On this drive Eadie meets Red Jake, 
an old buddie of his, whom he hadn't seen since the Marne. Jake, 
through the sergeant’s influence, becomes a member of the liaison 
detail and when Eadie departs on liaison duty, with the infantry of 
some other division, Jake accompanies him as an aide. In an ad- 
vance, amidst withering German fire and a dense fog, the Major 
loses his sense of direction and they collide with troops of another 
exists until the two troops are 
Then word of a counter attack and rapid fire 
by German machine guns drive the Americans to shelter in shell 
holes. The Major requests Eadie to signal for a barrage but as the 
battery would be unable to judge the distance, Eadie signals for an 
American plane. To their horror a boche plane answers the rocket. 


rushed into a hectric drive. 


conditio n 


the vicious whack of snipers’ 
bullets against the walls of the 
houses, and the cracking of 
bullets overhead. The bat- 
talion had taken to earth in 
the cellars of the southern 
part of the town and the town 
had now two masters, the 
Americans to the south and 
the Germans to the north. One 
would have to drive the other 
out, and Eadie began to fear 
that it would be the Americans 
that would be driven out. An- 
other counter attack would 
do it. 

Whack! went a bullet, and 
dust flew from stones 
above Eadie’s head. He backed 
hurriedly into the center of 
the room and then took refuge 
in the fireplace. 

“Hey, Eadie,” cried a faint 
voice from the street. “Hey, 
sergeant, where yuh at?” 
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“In here,” yelled Eadie, “in the house.” It was Jake’s voice, 
and Eadie thought after he had replied that the boche could 
hear him as well as Jake. 

“Sergeant,” said Jake’s rough voice close at hand, “where yuh 
at? Give us a look a minute.” 

Eadie stuck his head around the corner of the hearth. Jake, 
leaning in through the window, was looking around in search of 
him. “Oh, there you are,” said Jake, seeing him. “Say, come 
out here a minute. I got some prisoners here I took. What’ll 
I do with them?” Behind Jake, Eadie could see seven or eight 
Germans standing patiently in the street, overcoats and blankets 
over their arms, and bundles of clothing, pipes, and accordions 
in their hands. They looked like immigrants with a guide. 

“For Heaven's sake, come in out of that street,” gasped Eadie. 

“What’ll I do with these prisoners?” demanded Jake indig- 
nantly. “I captured ’em myself. They fought like wildcats, I 
ain’t kiddin’!” 

“To hell with ’em,” cried Eadie. “Turn ’em loose and come in 
here! We're due for a counter attack any minute!” 

Jake looked doubtfully at the prisoners and then instinctively 
ducked as a bullet cracked overhead. 

“Counter attack, huh?”  re- 
peated Jake. He threw one leg 
over the sill. 

“Nein, no,” spoke one of the 
prisoners, a sad-eyed, fatherly 
sort of man, “alles gone.” He 
waved a finger back and forth in 
front of his face. “Kaput!” he 
said. 

“Yah! Yah!” agreed the others. 
One turned and waved a hand in 
a sort of farewell gesture toward 
the northern hills. 

“I know what that means,’ 
said Jake, “an’ I ain’t no German 
neither. That means their gang 
has all pulled out.” . 

Something cracked at the upper 
end of the street and Jake hastily 
stepped over the pile of rubbish 
and beckoned his prisoners to fol- 
low him into the house. 
They came in fearfully 
and huddled in the center 
of the room, clutching 
their bundles. Jake pulled 
and pushed them into a 
line and surveyed them 
thoughtfully. They were 
old, all were gray-haired, 
and two wore spectacles. 
They. shuffled their feet 
and looked at the ground, 
at the criss-cross beams 
over their heads, any 
where but at Jake or Eadie. 

“I took ’em alive!” said 
Jake with pride. “You 
wouldn’t think it to look at ‘em what a scrap they put up.” 

Eadie replied with a hoarse laugh. Jake, however, paid no 
attention but walked around and around his squad, and finally 
took his position in front of them. The prisoners, expecting 
some sort of command, stiffened their backs and stopped 
shuffling their feet. 

“Now, then,” said Jake, “who’s got any chewin’ tobacco among 
yuh?” 

Receiving no reply, he turned to Eadie. “Sergeant,” said he, 
“if you knew how much you sounded like a jug-head brayin’ 
away up that chimney you wouldn’t laugh so hard.” 

“Ah, Jake!” gasped Eadie, “you'll be my death.” 

“Well,” said Jake, turning about with his hands on his hips, 
“what do we do now?” 

“Not much,” replied the sergeant. “You and I are artillery- 
‘em do it. 


men. These doughboys have the work to do. Let 
While these planes buzz around overhead we'll guard the 
prisoners. 

“IT ain't kickin’,” remarked Jake, taking off his helmet and 


ruffing his red hair. 

“We can see better, anyway,” muttered Jake, “now that the 
damn mist is gone.” 

“The boche can see us, too,” remarked Eadie. “There’s too 
many hills in this part of the world. I don’t like it.” 


From the south end of the town came a faint call, “Come 
outta that!” The prisoners appeared to be making preparation 
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for departure. Close at hand a voice that was undoubtedly a: 
officer's, ordered some one out of a cellar and excitedly de- 
manded the battalion commander. Eadie and Jake skipped 
across the floor and peeked through the hole in the corner of 
the wall again. There were many men in olive drab coming up 
the street, ducking from doorway to doorway. Across the ruins 
Eadie could see the bobbing helmets of others who were skirt 
ing the town. 

“It’s the support battalion,” said Eadie; “we might as well 
go out.” 

The two stepped back and started to clamber over the debris 
before the door. “Look out, now,” muttered Eadie, “these guys 
are liable to be nervous.” They crossed the rubbish heap and 
arrived in the street, Jake’s prisoners tumbling hastily after 
them. These doughboys, rattled as they were, and exceedingly 
prone to shoot first and look afterwards, seemed to realize that 
Eadie and Jake were Americans, but one of them, some one in 
the rear of the first party, saw only the crowding prisoners and 
hurled a grenade. Eadie saw it coming and fled across the 
street, Jake following. Five or six infantrymen who were within 
range of the burst threw themselves down, though such action 
would not save them from a grenade. The 
Germans went immediately back into the 
house. However, the soldier who had 
thrown the grenade had been nervous and 
unsettled in mind, else he would not have 
thrown it in the first place, and that be- 
ing the case he had simply pulled out the 
ring and immediately gotten rid of the 
grenade. It takes about five seconds for 
the fuse to burn, and in five seconds a 
man can do a lot of things. One of the 
infantry, seeing no other way of escape, 

picked the grenade up and 
hurled it into an open cel 
= lar, where it burst 
viciously, but did no harm. 

“No more grenade 
throwing!” called the man 
who had picked up the 
last one. “Dig those boche 
out of there! Where did 
those two men go that ran 
across the street?” 

“They’re a coupla run- 
ners,” advised someone. “I 
seen ’em with the bat- 
talion staff this morning.” 

“Hey!” called the first 


speaker, “come out of 
there! Where’s the ma- 
jor?” 


Eadie and Jake emerged. 

“Where’s the major?” 
the man demanded again. 
Eadie guessed that this 
newcomer was an officer, 
though he wore no in- 
signia. 


“You've been shelling the hell 
out of my battalion!” 


“The major’s dead,” replied he. 

“Who’s in command? Do you know where any of the staff 
are? Where the hell is everyone? What company are you 
running for?” 

“We're artillerymen,” said Eadie. “The major was killed out 
there in a shell hole. I don’t know who’s in command or where 
anyone is. They pulled a counter attack on us and we've been 
disorganized ever since.” 

“Counter attack my granny!” scoffed the officer. “That was 
some damn fool trying to rush the town. We saw that from 
the trenches. Well, I’m senior officer until someone ranks me 
out of it. You men, bomb all these cellars and let’s get to hell 
out of here. This town makes too easy an aiming point.” A 
man was hit at less than a yard’s distance, as if to give weight 
to the officer’s remarks. Everyone else took to flight again. 
The officer cursed himself hoarse. 

A very trembling guard appeared with Jake’s prisoners. “Just 
a minute there, buddy,” called Jake, “where you fixin’ to go with 
them squareheads” 

“I’m gonna take ‘em out,” replied the other. 

“You just leave ‘em be,” said Jake. “I’m lookin’ after them 
krauts. They belong to me.” 

“Lay off,” said Eadie, seizing Jake’s arm. “You've got to turn 
‘em in somewhere. You don’t think they let you take ’em all the 
way to Bordeaux, do you? He'll only go back as far as the 
M. P. line with ’em.” 
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“Well, what the hell is the use of takin’ prisoners if you can’t 
go back with ’em?” 

Another man fell with a sharp cry. 

“Let’s get out of here!” yelled the officer. “Go up on the 
hill and come down again behind the town. Then any one that’s 
in these cellars will come out and surrender. You two artillery- 
men stay with me. Do you know how to ask for a barrage?” 

“I know,” said Eadie, “but I don’t think it will do any good.” 

“Well, you do it anyway. I'll tell you when. Here! You see 
that clump of bushes up there? Wait for me there. I’ve got to 
go back and pry some of these dugout barnacles loose!” He 
went raging back along the street, and assisted by some non- 
commissioned officers, began dragging men from behind walls 
and out of doorways by the scruff of their necks. 

“Come on,” said Jake, “I know how we can get through those 
houses. I remember when I took my prisoners. You go in a 
house and out the back.” 

“Are there any stiffs there?” asked Eadie with distaste. “I 
don’t want to go near any stiffs, I’ve seen too many already 
today.” 

“There’s no stiffs,” Jake assured him. “None of our fellers 
got that far.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 

An Irate Major 
ADIE and Jake went in the 
front door of a house and 


avoiding the holes in the floor, 
through which one caught 
glimpses of a cellar full of rot- 
ting straw and tumbled blan- 
kets, went out the back and 
cautiously climbed the hill, 
keeping below the crest as much 
as possible. From here they 
had an even better view of the 
battlefield than from the town. 
Westward were thick woods 
with shrapnel blinking above 
the treetops, and to the east a 
red-roofed town and a road with 
ambulances running on it. Here 
was Eadie, on the crest of the 
American advance, and on the 
right ambulances running! 

“They're Americans,” said 
Eadie, looking at them through 
his field glasses. He pointed 
them out to the officer who ar- 
rived at that moment with two 
others like him and a group of 
infantry. 

“Yes, I daresay they’ve got 
ambulances running,” 
said the officer. “That’s 
the damned regular 
army for you, go kiting a 
across the landscape and 
devil take anyone else. 
You’d think they’d give 
a look once in a while to 
see how the rest of us 
were getting on, rather.” 

The officer began to send messengers off with directions for 
an advance. He told the other two men, who, like himself, bore 
no insignia, but who had officer stamped all over them, that he 
decided from the fact that there was no artillery resistance, 
that the Germans had pulled out and that what was needed was 
an energetic advance. Eadie gathered that the advance was 
about five hours behind their schedule. The officer was a young 
man, clear eyed, and an athlete. He had been a football player, 
probably president of his class, and was undoubtedly a splendid 
leader. An officer, however, must have more than ability to lead, 
especially if he has non-commissioned officers who are as igno- 
rant as himself. Eadie, on his stomach beside Jake, nudged 
the latter. 

“He’s going to leave that town as full of boche as a dog of 
fleas,” said Eadie, “and out they’ll come the minute we go past 
and blow hell out of us.” 

“I don’t think so,” said Jake. “I think the prisoners I took 
was the last. The others pulled foot about the time that bold 
brave looey took his platoon into the town on the gallop and 
made a lot of work for the buryin’ squad.” 

“What’s all this?” cried Eadie. 

“Why, when we was out there in the hole with the major a 
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looey takes a platoon or so and makes a rush for the town with 
a lot o’ yellin’ an’ grenade throwin’. I don’t think they got far.” 

“T didn’t see that,” said Eadie. “I thought that noise was a 
counter attack.” 

“You was too busy keepin’ your head down,” replied Jake. 

“That so? Well, you want to keep your block of solid bone 
down, too, or you’ll get a slug through it.” 

“Listen, artillery,” said the officer, drawing over beside Eadie, 
“what can you do for a little fire? See that hill over there? 
There’s a pill box on top of it. That’s where this fire is com- 
ing from. Then I suppose your eagle eye can see that hill way 
up the valley with the church on it? They’ve got observatories 
there with glasses in ’em so strong they can read the number 
on our collar ornaments. Now, until we find someone better, 
I’m in command. I’m captain of what’s left of F Company. 
I want some fire. Can I get it or not?” 

Eadie took out his code book and consulted it again. He 
found nothing there that he had not seen before, except that a 
chain of green stars was to announce the battalion’s arrival at 
a certain road, and a red smoke the capture of Montfaucon, 
wherever that was. 

“T can’t do it,” said Eadie. “There’s no way 
you can call for fire on points not designated be- 
forehand except by telephone or messenger. We 
might get a plane over here and stake out our 
line with panels and then make him the signal 
that we were held up by artillery fire. I don’t 

advise it, because I fired 
a bundle of stars for a 


plane to come over and 
YZ when it came it was a 


boche.” 

“There were two of 
them,” said the officer. 
saw them myself. 
They’ve beat it. I hear 
they don’t stick around 
very long in one spot be- 
cause we've really got 
pursuit planes and they 
really will come out and 
chase a boche away. At 
least, the boche think so. 
Well, if we can’t get any 
artillery we'll have to do 
Z it with the rifle. In five 
minutes we try. Give me 
a cigarette.” 

The advance did not 
begin again in _ five 
: oy minutes, nor yet in fifty. 
The appearance of the 
Americans on the rising 
ground above the town 
had been the signal for a 
hail of fire, mostly from 
the left front, where there 
“Git!” he commanded. were considerable forests. 

A man came crawling 
up from the direction of 
the town, demanding the 
whereabouts of the com- 
manding officer. 

“What do you want him for?” asked the officer. 

“T’ve got a message for him from the colonel,” replied the 
soldier. 

“Let me see it.” The officer took the slip of paper and opened 
it. He read aloud, but softly, as though to himself. 

“To the Commanding Officer, flank battalion: Advance. If 
an advance is not signaled in your sector within five minutes, 
consider yourself relieved from command and report to me 
under arrest.” 

“Hmmmm! That’s nice.” The officer looked thoughtfully out 
over the country before him. “All right,” said the officer sadly, 
“tell him I’ll advance. Tell him Captain Lawrence is in com- 
mand of the battalion now.” 

The messenger crawled back down the hill and Eadie nudged 
Jake. There’s a John for you,” whispered Eadie. “He should 
have steered that messenger somewhere else. He might know 
that anything that came from rear to front would be a lot of 
red-hot peeve. Now he’s elected himself goat for whatever hard 
luck we run into.” 

“Forward!” yelled the officer, blowing his whistle. He sig- 
naled with his arms and received quite a hearty response. Men 

(Continued on page 55) 
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THE HA’NTED DUGOUT 


OY, when you gonna stop 
braggin’?” demanded Cpl. 
J. E. B. Stuart Johnston. 
“Me?” returned Private Portfolio 
‘Me? Braggin’?” 
“Yeh, you,” said Corporal Johnston, “didn’ ah jus’ 
hyuh you tellin’ Sahgint Washin’ton you could lick a dozen 
handed? Why, boy, if you was to meet up 


Peterson, 


Germans single 


with that many Germans all of a sudden, you’d be way in 
Ponta-Moosong befo’ they seen you!” 

“Don’ you fret, Caw 
prul,” Private Peterson 


assured, “whenever I and 
you gets a chance at 
some hand-to-hand in 
counterin’ you watch me 

that’s all, jus’ watch 
me!” 

“You'll need watchin’, 
boy,” said the corporal, 
“now listen hyuh, boy, if 
you don’ quit braggin’ 
aroun’ hyuh, the whole 


company’s gonna make 
you wisht you hadn't. 
Goin’ on thus an’ so all 
day about whut you'd 


do! Boy, you ain’t been 
introduced prop'ly to the 
Wah yet; this hyuh’s 
just a quiet sector 

nothin’ to do but go out 
on patrols be 

“Patrols?” 
Peterson. 

“Not the kine you been 
used to bein’ on, Petuh 
son,” said the corporal, 
“not PO-lice patrols but 
military patrols—exposi- 
tions out into No Man's 
Land.” 

“Rats!” scoffed  Pri- 
vate Peterson, “ah ain't 
afraid of nothin’ lak dat. 
Besides, ain't these Ger- 
mans done los’ they 
morality since they 
taken such a lickin’ fum 
us las’ month? Boy, I 
could go out and lick a 
dozen of ’em wif a auto- 
razuh!” 


inquired 


scrap 

Private Peterson ele- 
vated his chocolate face 
and spat out over the 


parapet to emphasize his 
disparagement and con- 
tempt. Then, he shifted 
his helmet over on one 
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“If you is down theah, you bettuh come up,” he threatened, “an’ if you 


“But he hones’ly don’ ack lak he was 
fraid of nothin’. How you goin’ to skeer 
a man that’s as big a fool as that?” 

“Cawprul,” said Sergeant Washington, “do you believe in 
ghosts?” 

“Yas-SUH, I does,” said the corporal, emphatically. 

“Did you evah see a cullud boy that didn’t believe in ’em?” 
“Don’ believe ah evuh did,” admitted the corporal, “why?” 
“Did you evuh see a ghost?” 

“No, ah reckon not. Le’s change the subjick, Sahgint——” 

“Did you evuh see any- 
body evuh saw a ghost?” 
persisted the sergeant. 

“No,” admitted the 
corporal, “but ah will say 
ah’ve seen boys that said 
they seen boys that said 
they seen ghosts.” 

“It’s immycheeria!,” 
said the sergeant sagely, 
“the point is, you believe 
in ’em an’ you got only 
a vague idear about ’em 
but you're skeered of 
‘em, jus’ the same.” 

“Yessuh, and that’s the 
reason ah’m skeered of 
*em—'cause ah jus’ got 
vague idears about ’em.” 

“Exactly!” said the 
sergeant, “now, yo’ 
friend Petuhson may not 
be skeered of anything 
LIVIN’ but ah bet he'd 
mos’ shake to death if 
he seen a ghost.” 

“Hush yo’ mouf!” said 
the corporal, “ah don’ 
lak that kine of subjick.” 

“Ah’m skeered of 
ghosts mahse’f,” admit- 
ted the sergeant. “Me 
that’s been th’ough col- 
lege—almos’—and ought 
to know bettuh. But 
now, when ah know 
theah ain’t any ghost, ah 
ain’t skeered, are you?” 

“Not if ah got excess 
to an electric push but- 
ton that tuhns on a 
couple of shamboleers of 
lights,” said Johnston. 

“All right, then,” said 
the sergeant, “hyuh 
comes Petuhson back up 
the duckbode. You lissen 
to what ah’m tellin’ him 
but don’t let it worry 
you none because what 


side of his skull and ain’t you bettuh say so!” ah’m goin’ to feed 

strutted off down the that boy is a fictishus 

duckboard toward the ghost, see?” 

dugouts. Sergeant Washington ambled up and stood beside “A what kine of ghos’?” 

Corporal Johnston, watching the retreat of the pompous “Fictishus,” repeated the sergeant. 

Peterson. “Oh, Lawdy!” said the corporal, “ah bet tha’s the wust 
“Dat boy gettin’ too gregayrious, Sahgint,” said Corporal kine!” 


Johnston, “bombastin’ up an’ down the bodewalk, talkin’ high’n 
mighty "bout what is an’ what ain’t an’ how many Boshes he 
would lak to eat up fuh breakfus’ eve’y mawnin’.” 

“Yeah?” answered the Sergeant. “Well, maybe he'll hush 
down a little when he hyuhs ‘bout this reconnoiterin’ patrol 
that’s goin’ out tonight. Reckon ah’ll have to ask the captain 
to put him on it with me.” 

“That ain’ gwine skeer yo’ man Po’tfolio Petuhson none,” 
said the corporal, “he jus’ got th’ough ‘lowin’ patrols was his 
meat.” 

“4 yve’y commendable sperrit, Cawprul,” said the sergeant, 
“but it needs to be die-looted with a few grams of common sense. 
In other words, Cawprul, we got to th’ow a fust class fright 
into this hyuh boy to make him wake up.” 


“It sho’ is,” said the sergeant, “well, hyuh comes ouah meat. 
Hello, boy, what’s all this ah hyuh about you likin’ to go out 
on a patrol?” 


“True enough, Sahgint,” said Peterson, “jus’ give me a big 
fawty-five and a couple of ham grenades a 
“Hand grenades isn’t allowed,” said the sergeant, “this 


hyuh’s a reconnoiterin’ patrol.” 

“A which patrol?” 

“Reconnoiterin’,” repeated the sergeant, “we goes out to the 
German lines to git infummation but unlike a combat patrol we 
doesn’t git into a fight if we kin stay out of one.” 

“What’s this come-back patrol?” 

Sergeant Washington winked at Corporal Johnston. 

“Boy,” he said, “a come-back patrol is jus’ like what the name 


ae 
Soe 
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implies. Like a reconnoiterin’ patrol, you goes out to the Ger- 
man lines but you come back.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Peterson uncertainly, “but how ‘bout this 
ree—this reeco—this hyuh othuh kine of patrol lak which we 
is goin’ out on. Doesn’ it come back too?” 

Sergeant Washington looked very grave and squinted his eyes 
mysteriously. 

“Sometimes,” he replied, “someTIMES.” 

“Well, whu—whu—whereat is we goin’ to on this hyuh 
atrol?” 

. “Jus’ acrost into the German lines,” said the sergeant, “and 
we stays theah, projickin ‘round until we either gets full of 
infummation or bullets. Then we either comes back or we 
doesn’t come back. The pahticulah place we’re goin’ to this 
even’, boy, will be pecu- 
liously interestin’ to a 
bold fella lak what you 
is because they say it’s 
ha’nted 

“Hol’ on,” interrupted 
Peterson, “whut’s this 
about h’ants?” 

“Only a foolish roo- 
muh, boy,” said the ser- 
geant, “and yet whut ah 
seen the othuh night in 
that dugout was enough 
to—well, maybe ah bet- 
tuh not say nothin’ ’bout 
it. You’d prob’ly laugh 
at me and maybe ah 
didn’t see nothin’ aftuh 
all. At least when ah 
hit at that ghost ” 

“Tell me "bout it, Sah- 
gint,” said Peterson, “of 
co’se ah ain't skeered or 
nothin’ 

“No,” said the ser- 
geant, “co’se not. You 
ain’t skeered of nothin’. 
Ah reckon it’s a lucky 
thing we’re goin’ to have 
you along with us to- 
night, boy, cause mah 
nerves is jus’ all up on 
aidge lak  porkypine 
quills. 

“You see, right acrost 
from hyuh is a section 
of old caved-in trench 
which ain't been used 
fuh two yeahs, but these 
hyuh patrols slip out and 
hang aroun’ it eve’y 
night. The real German 
trenches is some ways 
back of it but they sends 
out patrols to it just lak 
we do. Well, ah was out 
to it the othuh night an’ 
ah didn’ believe all ah’d 
been tole about that dug- 


out bein’ ha’nted until The match fell from his trembling fingers; he wanted to fly but his feet 
froze to the floor. the swagger as he 


ah went in theah. But 
when ah got down in 
that dahk, moneful place 
with rats scamperin’ all ’round me, ah struck a match and whut 
do you think ah seen?” 

“Whut?” demanded Peterson, his eyes growing wider. 

“A German!” said the sergeant, “and so whut did ah do? 
Ah sweeps mah rifle aroun’ real fast—Whoosh!—and slashes 
mah bayonet right th’ough him and whut do you suppose?” 

_ “WHUT?” demanded Peterson, a note of anguished suspense 
in his voice now. 

“Mah bayonet whished rat on th’ough till it stuck in the 
WALL and it didn’t stick th’ough nothin’ only AIR!” 

_“Whoo-ee-ee!” marveled Corporal Johnson, “Ah’m glad ah 
ain’t on this hyuh patrol tonight! Fightin’ wif live Germans 
is bad enough. Ah don’ want to meet up wif no dead ones.” 

“An’ then,” continued the sergeant, tensely, “theah come a 
hollow an’ cadaverous laugh that scrape mah spine up an’ down 
and make me want to run but ah can’t move only jus’ stan’ 
theah tremblin’.” 

Private Peterson was now alarmed in earnest. 
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“Look hyuh, Sahgint,” he said, “ah don’t know as ah’ll go 
long wif you all tonight.” 

“Yes you will, boy, yes you will,” said the sergeant, “when 
duty calls 

“Duty done called me to hole up my rat han’ and sweah to 
de destruction of de constitution and the govmunt of the ahmies 
of the United States whomsoevuh and wherevuh,” said Private 
Peterson, “and ah’m to go fo’th and give battle to all the livin’ 
foes of the Country, but is didn’t raise no appeal that ah should 
rassle wif spooks, specters, shadders, ha’nts an’ lak dat! 
Nossuh!” 

“Didn’t ah tell you, Cawprul,” said Sergeant Washington. 

“Didn’ you tell me whut?” 

“Didn’ ah tell you Petuhson was yelluh?” 

“Tha’s rat,” said the 
corporal, “he is, too.” 

“Don’ you go ’roun’ 
hyuh talkin’ that-a-way,” 
threatened Peterson, 
“Ah’ll bus’ in yo’ face, 
boy.” 

“Yeah,” said Sergeant 
Washington, “and then 
you'll bus’ some’pn else 
fuh ’bout six months an’ 
itll be rocks. This 
hyuhs a none-commis- 
sion officuh you talkin’ 
to ” 


“Ah bet if he’ll take 
off them two macaronis 
on his sleeve theah, ah’ll 
bus’ him though,” said 
Peterson a little more 
cautiously. 

“If you ain’ yelluh,” 
said Sergeant Washing- 
ton impatiently, “why 
ain’t you goin’ wif us on 
this patrol?” 

“Ah ain’t skeered to 
go, Sergeant,” said Pet- 
erson, “but look hyuh, 
you bettuh leave me be- 
hine, hadn’t you? Ah’ve 
got an awful bad cough. 
Jus’ supposin’ we was 
creepin’ ‘long dat Ger- 
man trench an’ I was to 
fetch a nice big sneeze! 
Nex’ minute the whole 
patrol would be hambug 
steak and onions!” 

“We'll haf to take 
ouah chances on dat, 
boy,” said the sergeant, 
“vo’ prowess as a Ger- 
man killuh is enough to 
outweigh yo’ risks of 
sneezin’ and givin’ us 
away to the Boshes.” 

Later in the morning 
Private Peterson grew 
more restless. Gone was 


tramped up and down 

the duckboard of the 
trench. Details for the day were posted at noon and Private 
Peterson’s morale took another drop when he was notified that 
he was selected for the patrol that night. He also noted that 
he was on the supper ration carrying party and took some com- 
fort in that. Maybe the rations would be late. Maybe some- 
thing else would delay his return long enough to make it 
impossible for him to get off with the rest of the reconnoitering 
patrol. 

There was no denying it—Private Peterson had found some- 
thing of which he was afraid at last. No longer did his helmet 
perch at such an insolent angle. Private Peterson was plainly 
no longer the Cock of the Duckboard. 

Evening came and Private Peterson went with the ration 
party. He returned in better spirits for upon his hip was a 
half-pint flask containing cognac. But, when the hour of de- 
parture for No Man’s Land was at hand, he wilted again. 
Grateful darkness hid the worried lines of his face which had 

(Continued on page 49) 
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GETTING A GENERAL 


Cae expression “getting a 
general” is never misin- 

fy terpreted in the service to 
mean that somebody “got the general’s goat” but is 
| always understood as implying someone has been 
/ awarded a trial by general court-martial. 

In court-martia! experience dating from 1908, prior to entry 
into the Marine Corps, up to and including recent duty in Nica- 
ragua, the writer has heard the expression frequently. That 
experience covers taking part in over three thousand trials by 
court-martial, in every capacity except that of the 
accused. It is an expression that causes a shudder. The ac- 
cused receives it first. Officers detailed to try him dislike the 
duty. The prosecutor does not relish his task, and counsel for 
the accused sees ahead of him an unpleasant period involving 
hard work. But a general court-martial is the most august 
military tribunal provided by Congress for the trial of the 
most serious infractions of discipline arising in the military and 
naval forces, and discipline must be maintained. 

The question has frequently been asked, “What is the most 
interesting case you have tried?” But the word “interesting” 
is confusing. Interesting to whom? In so large a number of 
cases it is easy to recall those interesting for a judge advocate 
to win, but it is not difficult, however, to pick out one that was 
interesting to the accused! 

The case selected is one I tried in Quantico in the early days 
of that post. The date of trial and name of the accused are 
unimportant. The facts are interesting to all classes in the 
service as illustrative of several points. An innocent man has 
nothing to fear at the hands of a general court; the duties of 
a judge advocate are at times quite complex, and those of 
defense counsel are frequently most enjoyable. All of those 
features are present in this case. 

The facts, in fr, are these. A 


general 


brief squad of Marines was 
enroute from Quantico to an Illinois city for a course of instruc- 
tion at a tractor manufacturing plant. They traveled via Wash- 
ington and were furnished upper berths during the trip. The 
men had been in the smoking car talking together and, as mid- 
night neared, went back to their sleeper. We will call the 
accused “Whiteacre” instead of “John Doe.” Along about mid- 
night he, too, took to his berth in upper 8. Most of the men 
occupied odd-numbered berths on one side of the Pullman, 
and the balance, including Whiteacre, occupied even-numbered 
uppers across the aisle. On one side of Whiteacre, in upper 10, 
was a civilian; on the other side, in upper 6, was a vacant 
berth. Shortly after midnight, as Whiteacre had about dozed 
off, the civilian rang for the porter and reported to him that 
his pocketbook had been stolen by the Marine in the next berth. 
In the commotion the entire squad was aroused. The Pullman 
conductor and the train conductor were called to the scene, and 
Mr. Civilian openly accused the Marine in upper 8, Whiteacre, 
of the theft. The corporal took charge of his men. Whiteacre 
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denied the crime and, in typical lan 
guage, said, “You can search me.” 

Mr. Civilian, it is to be borne in mind, 
was a clean-cut, representative business man from the Middle 
West. He said, “I had $60.00 in bills in my pocketbook and 
(pointing to Whiteacre) I saw this man’s khaki-shirted arm 
come over the partition, dive into my coat on a hanger, and dis 
appear. The back of his head was against the partition, and 
he’s the man. I recognize the color of his hair.” He added 
that the rustling of the coat awakened him. 

Whiteacre stepped down into the aisle and was searched. His 
berth was searched, and in a pocketbook in his blouse was found 
about twenty dollars in bills. Mr. Civilian did not claim that; 
he said his bills were new money. 

Then the train conductor ordered the porter to search vacant 
upper No. 6. The mattress and pillow were removed, and be 
hind the pillow laid the missing pocketbook. But it was empty. 
Lower 6, 8 and 10, being occupied, were not searched. How 
ever the pocketbook had been found in the berth next to that 
occupied by the accused. The officials of the railroad company, 
Pullman Company, the Marines, and Mr. Civilian again retired. 

The corporal, upon arriving at his destination, made an official 
report to Headquarters. So did the civilian. 

The next few steps in the case involve administrative matters 
that may be passed over and, suffice it to say, it was ordered 
that Whiteacre should “get a general.” 

In due course the papers in the case were received at Quan 
tico. They included well-written, neatly-typed complaints from 
Mr. Civilian, the report of the corporal, the terse statement of 
the accused that he had nothing to say, and charges and specifi 
cations alleging theft. 

The accused was at Quantico; Mr. Civilian was in the Middle 
West; “George,” the Pullman porter, was located on a private 
ear in Georgia. 

Counsel was detailed in the person of Lieutenant Donald 
Creecy, of the Marine Corps, a member of the Baltimore (Md.) 
Bar, and a date was set for the trial. 

(Continued on page 50) 


He also admitted he “just happened to be 
passing through.” 
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HE plane was winging its way to the aviation base, 
still several minutes flight away. The dense Nicaraguan 


. 
cle showed below, with here and there an open lake or 


river. The tops of the high, sharp-peaked volcanic moun- 
tains loomed on the horizon to port and forward of the 
p s path. It was a Marine patrol plane—a rebuilt D.H. 
—returning from a regular daily patrol. The late afternoon 
su ised the wings of the plane to glisten now and then 
s they gently rose and fell with the wind currents. The 

ind his observer had been out since before lunch and 


some things were easier than flying over that rough country 
in the tricky air of the tropics. 

pilot, Lieutenant Dick Barnes, U. S. Marine Aviation 
_ Expeditionary Force. was thinking of a cup of hot 
and a restful appointment with his bed when he ar- 
it headquarters. He was pushing the D.H. to the fullest 


extent of the Liberty motor’s four hundred and twenty horse- 
power. It’s resonant drone penetrated for many miles all over 
the jungle. Now and then Dick glanced over the cockpit 
cowling at the puzzle-picture of the terrain below, checking 
his course by a familiar landmark at intervals. Occasionally 
he swept the upper region in which he was flying with his 
keen sea-blue eyes. His plane was the only one in this par- 
ticular part of the sky this evening. 

Ahead was a small encampment of the Marine ground 
forces under the command of Captain Douglas Street. Dick 
knew the captain and was prepared to give him a greeting 
as he flew over. 

The plane was almost over the encampment when the pilot 
looked down again to see if anyone was watching. He had 
down to within about one thousand feet of the ground. 
He saw nobody. Evidently they were taking advantage of a 
quiet afternoon to sleep. Lately, there had been very few 
times to rest uninterrupted. The rebels had been keeping 
rings lively. Dick dropped a couple hundred feet lower to 
nother look. Suddenly his tanned, good-natured face 
i grim lines and his body tensed with excitement. 
fingers hovered near the machine-gun triggers on the stick. 
pread out flat on the ground in a small clearing showing 
!l tropical trees below were two letters, side by side, 
which, in the ground panel system of signaling be- 
tween ground and air forces means “We have been attacked 


+ 


casualties.” 
When Dick saw this he opened the throttle to its fullest 
stuck the D.H’s nose up and pounded for more 


Something not quite natural here. Strange. He had seen 
nothing stirring when he was flying over. God! The little 
i force may have been entirely wiped out in a surprise 
by a superior force of the rebels which he had not 
\ 1 his patrol in that vicinity. As these 
shts flashed through his mind he brought the bomber 
ir h-taking vertical bank to level off and take 
a closer look to try and discover the rebel horde. He fired 
a burst from his synchronized guns to warn them. Dick 
had forgotten the sergeant observer in the after cockpit until 
he heard the broad drumming sound of the twin-barrel 
Lewis warming up aft. 

Taking a hurried glance at the encampment beneath Dick 
noticed several Marines rushing out carrying rifles and 
staring up at the circling plane. This was puzzling. Hadn’t 
they noticed the plane before? 

Just then Dick caught a flash from a thick jungle growth 


across a small open place about three hundred yards 
from the encampment. Rifle fire was coming from 
there and being directed at the Marine ground force. 
He put the e of ane down for a full power 
dive began spraving the thicket with a wither- 


ng fire from his two forward guns. At the same 
i urge body of rebels broke from the cover 
in a mad charge across the clearing toward the 
little encampment. Puffs of powder smoke below 
nes were on the defensive, and sev- 
tl ding rebels stumbling and falling to 
lie still testified to the Marines’ marksmanship. 

Dick swerved in his screaming dive and sprayed 
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the attackers with a stream 
of hot steel at close range. 
His aim was good as he knew 
when the charging rebels 
broke and started to hunt 
cover from the deadly fire. Several were shooting with rifles 
at the hurtling plane in a last desperate gesture. Dick felt 
a faint tug on his parachute pack. A bullet had fanned 
him closely. 

Dick zoomed the ship and gave his observer a chance over 
the tail of the D.H. with the Lewis. Several falling rebels 
gave grim testimony of the sergeant’s deadly shooting dur- 
ing the brief instant the D.H. skidded around and pivoted 
on one wing to dive at the scattering rebels again. The 
skirmish was quickly over. 

The rebels were in disordered flight for the distant hills 
and their hidden cave strongholds. Many were throwing 
away rifles and ammunition to run the faster in a mad desire 
to escape the streams of death from that battle plane. 

Dick banked around and let them go. They were com- 
pletely routed and would not be ready to do any more fight- 
ing for several days. He looked for a possible place to land 
near the encampment. A rough spot free from undergrowth 
looked all right so he set the ship down for a rather bumpy 
but safe landing. Leaving the motor ticking over, Dick 
leaped out and started on a run for the encampment. 

At the edge of the trees surrounding the encampment stood 
Captain Street waiting and grinning from ear to ear. As 
Dick panted up the ground force commander shouted, “Hey, 
old top, you should get a tin medal for this! You saved the 
day for us, believe me. We hadn’t an idea there was a rebel 
within a hundred miles. And we haven’t a single casualty, 
either, except one man got a slight scratch on the leg.” 

When Dick heard this last he looked dumbfounded. 

“But—how come you have a ‘VV’ panel out, then?” he 
asked. 

It was the captain’s turn to be surprised. “Why, he an- 
swered, “we haven’t any such signal out. What makes you 
think so?” 

“I don’t think so; I know so. I saw it plain as daylight 
when I flew over. Come with me. Ill show you.” Dick 
led the way through the encampment out to the little clear- 
ing on the other side where he had first noticed the signal 
on the ground. 

As they reached the clearing Dick pointed to two white 
objects on the ground and said, “There you are. What 
does ” he broke off in confusion as the captain started 
laughing and holding his sides. 

“Why—why—Oh! This is rich,” gasped the captain. “Oh, 
boy! Those are my pants.” And he went off into another 
uproarious paroxysm. Dick looked sheepish. He had taken a 
second look at the signals. Then he, too, began to laugh. 
The joke was on both the captain and himself. 

There on the ground with the legs spread out to dry in 
the hot sun lay two pairs of trousers 
that had once been khaki, but from 
much washing with strong soap, were 


bleached 


almost 
white in 
color. 
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CEASE FIRING AT ELEVEN! 


A SWAMPY stretch of 

woods, officially desig- 
nated by numerals and 
lettered coordinates on the margins of French 
maps, but more reasonably named with profane 
vdjectives by the rank and file, rested a company 
1f Marines. By some miracle of cooperation be- 
tween Uvd auu the mess sergeant, a galley stood in and the men 
were fed. Rations had been drawn for a full strength organiza 
tion. This foresight on the part of the mess officer enabled the 
remnants of the company to dine bountifully on slum and hard 
tack. Then the messmen hurriedly threw the pans aboard the 
galley and rumbled off in the direction of Beaumont. 

“I'll bet we don’t see them greaseballs again for 
week,” 

It was nice in those woods, and the Marines stretched them- 
grateful for the intermission. They were tired. Behind 
them lay such sanguinary combats as Bois de Belleau, Soissons. 
and Blane Mont. Before them lay—they 
knew not what, and worried less. One ac- 
quired a fatalistie slant of life in that war. 


another 


selves, 


Youthful replacements circulated highly Fie 
improbable rumors of an Armistice, but 5 
those who bore the stamp of battle on 


their faces scoffed them to silence. 

Over on the right the 89th Division was 
concentrating all efforts on Stenay. The 
dull stuttering of machine guns came to \ 
the Marines in an indistinct rumble, inter- 
spersed by the deeper } 
thunder of artillery. 
Stenay was greatly de- , 
sired by both hostiie 
forces. The Germans 
had an_ elaborately 
equipped hospital there, 
not to mention a theater 
and lesser forms of 
amusement they were 
reluctant to abandon. 
Then, too, its capture 
would permit an influx 
of Americans across the 
river at that point. 

“Sounds like an Armis 
tice, don’t it?” grinned a 
hairy non-com. “Sounds 
more like the Fourth of 
July to me. They'll be 
workin’ them guns 
around this way before 
long now.” 

A detail of youngsters 
with over-sensitive stom 
achs had gone forth to 
bury two Germans who had long needed such attention. They 
returned with white faces and an obvious disinclination to eat. 
Now that one mentioned it, there did seem to be a noticeable 
stench in the woods; a sort of rancidity that is always apparent 
in places where the fighting had been heavy. An artillery bar- 
rage has no sense of discrimination between the quick and the 
dead. Sometimes bones had to be gathered up and buried again. 

“This is a regular rest camp, ain’t it?” questioned one, look- 
ing placidly at the shattered trees and the thick carpet of 
rotted, rain-sodden leaves. 

“Yeh—rest camp. We didn’t catch all the hell there was 
back there, so we came here for the rest.” 

Some of the more progressive souls established themselves 
beneath the shelter of operosely camaflouged lean-tos; but the 
older heads simply rolled up in shelter halves and blankets. 
Too often had they been snatched from slumber to waste time 
constructing such comforts. 

Morning arrived in a thick fog. The trees with their naked 
and scarred bodies and broken arms looked like ghastly, tor- 
tured ghosts. On the rain-laden air came the increasing sounds 
of battle. The Marines remarked it with professional appraise- 
ment, 

“Something’s going to break soon or I miss my guess.” 

The galley came up again. The mess sergeant spluttered volu- 
ably and profanely on the subject of transporting such unim- 
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“Yeh—rest camp. We didn’t catch all the Hell there was back there, 
so we came here for the rest.” 


portant things as focd along shell-swept 
roads. “Look here,” he said, pointing t« 
a long, ragged tear in the hull. “I was 
sittin’ aft, here, with my feet hangin’ over the stern and this 
baby bust on the road so close that I could’a spit -” But 
the Marines were less concerned with his narrow escape than 
with his cargo. Close ones didn’t count, anyway; and mess ser 
geants were expendable. The men had other things to think of. 
The arrival of breakfast was of evil portent, meaning only one 
thing. Troops were frequently well fed before going into battle. 
It is of some comfort for one to know that if he dies it will 
be on a full belly. 

A startled scream swept over their heads and a shell crashed 
somewhere in the German lines. Then another and another. 
It seemed as if the sky had suddenly become a canopy of cold, 
shrieking shells. “That’s the old Twelfth opening up! Mr. 
Kaiser, you’d better count your men.” 

“Stand by We're goin’ to be shovin’ off soon. Break 
out the ammunition in that box, you, 
and issue two bandoliers to each 
man. Automatic rifles, this way!” 

The company picked its way gin- 


ly Ay gerly through the woods. In its 
ie a 7a: path lay gnarled and twisted trees 
eS that had been felled by the fury of 


shell fire. Great wounds gaped at 
them from the earth, wounds that 
were filled with festering, gas- 
charged water. They passed a frag- 
ment of a demolished entanglement 
with the rusty wires curling stiffly 
about their supports. Then they 
crossed a road. The company com- 
mander paused to verify his posi- 
tion by a map, and they went on, 
deeper into the woods. 

Presently they hearda 
burst of machine gun fire. 
It sounded close and ugly. 
Others took it up with 
ferocious vigor. It was 
indirect laying and the 
steel-jacketed bullets 
crackled and screamed 
over the heads of the 
advancing company. 

A youngish platoon 
commander turned to in- 
ro; spect his men. The first 
. thing he noticed was a 
leather-faced sergeant 
strolling disinterestedly 
along, rolling a cigarette. 
The young officer was 
horrified. 

“Sergeant, if it won’t trouble you too much—and, of course, 
after you’ve finished your personal comforts—take a look at 
your section. They’re bunched up like a herd of sheep.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” The old non-com had a tolerant clemency 
for young and excitable officers, and he grinned good naturedly. 
He licked the cigarette with meticulous care and lighted it. 
Then with few but aptly chosen words he attained the proper 
interval between his men. 

The woods were thinner now. 
fresh grip—then went on. Out in front the drumming in- 
creased to a steady drone. One man went down. He fell in a 
twisted heap, twitching convulsively. The rest continued. 

Targets began presenting themselves and presently the Ma- 
rines started firing. A command of German infantry, flanked 
by machine guns, confronted them. 

“Hey! Watch out, dummy! That’s a fire path!” 
in the thin avenue between the trees fell heavily. 

The young lieutenant was vainly endeavoring to recall the 
prescribed methed outlined by regulations that would cover this 
situation. The interlocking fire of the machine guns was biting 
Wouldn’t do to stay here losing too 


The Marines paused to get a 


The Marine 


into his platoon. 
many men. 
The leather-faced sergeant slipped to his side. “If the Lieu- 
tenant would send the automatic rifles over to that flank . . .” 
surely! Why hadn’t he thought of that before? 


Surely 
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The Germans were apprehensive over the move. The attack 
had been anticipated because of the barrage that preceded it; 
but the advance was too bold to be regarded other than a ruse. 
Then, too, the accuracy of the rifle fire was disconcerting. It 
was chipping away the resistance piece by piece. The German 
major looked through his glasses and was appalled. The 
Americans were closer than he had feared. He could see his 


- machine gunners cutting them down squads at a time, but the 


survivors pushed forward, grimly determined. The major 
frantically telephoned for artillery support, but the commander 
of artillery was having troubles of his own. He explained in 
unequivocal language that he was attempting to neutralize the 
fire of American seventy-fives. He was smashing away at the 
batteries, and if he let up for a moment they would tear him to 
pieces. The major went back to his morose examination of the 
front. He could discern khaki-clad forms sliding like transitory 
phantoms from tree to tree. Perhaps if the fire were delivered 
in greater volume to the left of that ravine . . He turned 
to give the order and fell back, clawing at his throat. 

The formation of the Marines had changed. Small groups 
had detached themselves and were roaming the woods. A squad 
on the right discovered an isolated machine gun. They ap- 
proached cautiously. “Now! Board ’em!” The squad leaped 
forward. The five who 
lived to reach it were 
grim and business-like. 
It is difficult to dis- 


tinguish the bleating of ‘ee, 
“Kamerad” above the 
tumult of battle; and sail | 
elevated arms might \ 
mean most anything. A \ 


machine gun farther 
back in the echelon be- \\ 


gan to snarl and the My 
Americans crumpled. | 
One tried to crawl to a 


nearby shell hole. He 
did not get very far. 

The leather-faced ser- 
geant grinned at the 
young lieutenant. 
“Their infantry’ll be 
takin’ off in a minute 
and leave the machine 
gunners to cover ’em. 
It’s a tough war for 
them babies.” 

“It’s a tough war for 
everyone, sergeant.” 

A few badly fright 
ened prisoners, anxious 
and ingratiating, were 
herded back by a casu- 
alty. He was deplor- 
ably crestfallen and 
apologized to the world 
in general and leather- 
face in particular, for the chicken-heartedness of the captain 
who was so dashed concerned over the safety of the prisoners. 
He disappeared toward the rear. Presently he returned alone. 
“Damn fools tried to escape,” he remarked blandly. 

The German infantry withdrew, the retirement expedited by a 

searing fire. The machine gunners valiantly redoubled their 
efforts. They were efficient craftsmen. Three Marines on the 
left crawled toward a slightly elevated gun. There was a dead 
space in front of it and the gunners tried frantically to depress 
the weapon enough to rake the area. Bullets thudded into the 
packs of the creeping men. A Boche stood up and emptied his 
pistol at them. One ceased crawling and lay still; the others 
continued. They almost reached their objective before they 
were sighted by another crew. 
/ Leather-face ferreted out a gun. He took a squad and swept 
in, their advance covered by a chaut-chaut. He could see the 
Boche plainly. They had red faces and diamond-pointed eyes. 
Yellow and scarlet tongues licked out of emplacement. The 
Marines rushed. The gun ceased spitting as they climbed into 
the pit. A little later four of them crawled out. Their bayonets 
were stained and there were grim expressions on their faces. 
“Hey, sarg, your arm’s all bloody. Did’y get hit?” 

“Well, I'll be damned! I musta.” 

Only one active gun was left now and presently it became silent. 
Quiet slipped up with almost startling suddenness. Over on the 
right the 89th was hammering Stenay and the batteries of the 
Twelfth were still pounding the German artillery; but these 
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“Yes, Sergeant,” he said softly, “It’s all over now.” 


sounds were of no interest to the Marines. They were champ- 
ing at the bit, cursing the orders restraining them from pursuing 
such Germans who had escaped their wrath. They were dimly 
aware that the enemy had been thrown back across the river. 

The lieutenant looked up at the cold, brazen sun high above 
him. It gave him a sudden start. That late? It seemed such 
a short time since the beginning of the combat; and then again, 
viewed from another angle, it seemed an eternity. 

The company dug in and waited. Leather-face won his argu- 
ment with the Naval hospital corpsman and remained where he 
was. The other wounded were evacuated. Small foraging 
parties scouted the woods and examined with infinite interest 
the packs of German casualties. They yielded food and all 
manner of astonishing things. The veterans looked on with 
charitable consideration while the replacements searched eagerly 
for souvenirs. 

* * * 

Five days passed. The expected counter attacks failed to 
materialize and the Marines made themselves at home on the 
blood-bought ground. Enterprising Frenchmen visited them to 
traffic for American tobacco and canned salmon. “Fini la guerre 
toute de suite,” remarked a huge, hirsute poilu, smiling benign- 
antly as he proffered his wine-filled canteen. 

“The tooter the sweeter, Froggie, the tooter the sweeter,” 
replied the Marine as he placed the canteen to his lips. 

Alternately and impartially they cursed the duty of patrols 
and the inactivity. In the meantime they suffered from the 
sweeping fire of artillery. 

The afternoon of November tenth was dark and rainy. When 
night fell two columns of misshapen silhouettes filtered through 
towards the front. “Hey, Soldier, what outfit’s that?” With 
force and enthusiasm they were informed that it was the Second 
Engineers. They didn’t know where they were going but were 
on their way. 

The phantoms passed into the darkness beyond. Over on the 

right the 89th was still hammering 
Stenay. Their own artillery suddenly 

- crashed into action; and those who 
a had spoken of an Armistice were pro- 
fane indeed. The Marines hearkened 
to the bombardment, fearing the worst. 

The order came softly, rousing some 
from their sleep. “What th’ hell’s up 
now? Ain’t there no other outfits 
in this damn war but 
us? Come on, men, 
fall in quickly << 
column of twos. Set? 
. . . All right, shove 
off.” 

Like spectres they 
slipped through the 
woods, stumbling, trip- 
SAT ping over fallen trees 
in the darkness. They 
traversed an open field 
and came onto a 
road. This was more 
like it. One could walk here without breaking his fool neck. 

They could hear sustained firing of small arms directly for- 
ward and the sullen detonation of high explosives. This was of 
personal concern to them, and they cocked their ears. “It’s 
the Engineers. They’re throwing pontoons across the river.” 

On the west bank of the Meuse the Engineers were spanning 
the stream with two improvised foct bridges. They were under 
direct observation—and were paying the price. The fire from 
across the river raked them fore and aft. Ghastly flares hung 
almost motionless in the air, defining in sharp silhouette the 
human targets. A sergeant with less prudence than courage 
swam to the opposite bank with a rope and secured the affair. 
— kept grimly at their task and the churning waters turned 
scarlet. 

The Marines debouched to the river bank and the enemy 
turned his fire on them. Thin, quavering voices pleaded for first 
aid. Shrapnel bit down from the sable sky. The Marines 
advanced. They reached the bridge and began crossing. The 
young lieutenant, only vaguely aware of his actions, crossed 
with his men. He could feel the cold water up to his waist as 
he worked hand over hand along the guide ropes. He didn’t 
know the other bridge had been demolished. With irresistible 
fury the Marines flung themselves on the Boche and tumbled 
him out of his stronghold. 


Morning dawned gray and cold, with frosty, white patches 
(Continued on page 48) 
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MARINE 


WITH THE 302ND COMPANY AT 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

The non-commissioned officers of the 
302nd Company opened the winter social 
activities by a dance which was held at 
their Lake Front Armory quarters, at 
Summerville, N. Y. A large percentage 
of the members of the company, as well 
as a number of local naval officers and 
their ladies attended the affair which was 
followed by a buffet lunch. Another 
party has been arranged for the near 
future which will be held under the 
auspices of the privates of the company, 
after which the officers will entertain 
the men in a similar manner. 

A publicity campaign was staged by 
this company recently in connection with 
the showing of the Marine Picture “The 
Cock-Eyed World,” at a leading Roches- 
ter theatre. A recruiting location was 
obtained directly across from the theatre 
entrance and in it was placed a good-size 
display of weapons, equipment and post- 
ers pertaining to Marine Corps activities. 
Members of the company in uniform did 
recruiting duty in the lobby of the 
theatre during the entire week and the 
entire command attended the theatre as 
guests of the management for one of the 
performances. The campaign resulted in 
a considerable amount of favorable pub- 
licity for the Marine Corps Reserve as 
well as the Regular Service. 

The men of the 302nd Company had a 
chance to test their sea legs on Sept. 28 
and 29th, when they participated in an 
all-Marine cruise aboard the sub-chaser 
attached to the local Naval Reserve Bat- 
talion. Except for a few sailors in the 
engine room the ship was manned en- 
tirely by the Marines and the men showed 
a real desire to learn all they could about 
things sea-going. The ship left the Ro- 
chester dock Saturday noon and laid a 
course for the Niagara River where they 
arrived Saturday evening, tying up at 
the dock of the 13th Naval Reserve Di 
vision at Youngstown, N. Y. Overnight 
liberty was granted all hands and the 
men made the most of the opportunity 
to visit Niagara Falls, also Fort Ni 
agara. Shoving off from Youngstown 
Sunday morning, a brief stop was made 
for further liberty at Olcott Beach, N. 
Y., after which the ship proceeded to Ro 
chester, arriving late Sunday night. 
Aboard the ship in addition to the three 
officers of the 302nd Company were Cap- 
tain W. J. Graham, commanding officer 
of the 3rd Bn., USNR,; Lieut. Cdr. S. J. 
O'Neil, battalion executive, and Lieut. 
(j.2.) H. T. Haidt, commanding officer 
of the 9th Fleet Division, USNR. These 
officers pronounced the trip to be one of 
the most enjoyable cruises of the entire 
season. It is planned to make the “All 
Marine Cruise” an annual affair. 

The spirit of "76 pervaded the minds 
of the men of this company when they 
took part in the recent observance of 
the Sullivan-Clinton Sesqui-Centennial. 
Several scenes from Sullivan’s famous 
Indian Expedition were portrayed in ap- 
propriate costume, including the Battle 


of Newton which was staged with very 
realistic effects. The 302nd Company 
represented part of Clintons Brigade in 
the marches and engagements. 


CONCERNING THE 304TH COMPANY 
By Pvt. William McK. Fleming, 
M. C. 

While Lieutenant McKinless was busily 
engaged in the usual paper work that 
comprises but one of the many tasks of 
a commanding officer, extensive prepara- 
tions were being made for his farewell 
dinner. 

It was, therefore, a surprised gentle 
man that found himself at the head of a 
long banquet table flanked on all sides 
by officers of the Navy and Marine Corps 
and toasted by his men. All this was 
done in deep appreciation and acknow!- 
edgment of his sterling, untiring efforts 
in making the 304th Company, F. M. 
C. R., one of the best reserve outfits in 
the country. 

After the men were afforded the plea- 
sure of meeting Admirals Franklin and 
Forshue through Captain Lackey, N. Y. 
N. M., Commander of the Second Naval 
Battalion, the sumptuous feast got under 
way and was “topped off” with real Ha- 
vanna cigars. It was then that 2nd 
Lieut. Howard W. Houck, as Master of 
Ceremonies, introduced the guest-speak- 
ers of the evening. 

As the first speaker of the occasion, 
Major James F. Rorke, F. M. C. R., the 
founder of the company, delivered a short 
address in which he stressed the im- 
portance of the Marine Corps Reserve 
and his fond hope that the company 
would be recruited to its full strength of 
ninety-three men before we again “shove 
off” for Quantico. 

Major Howard W. Stone, U. S. M. C., 
the company’s first Inspector-Instructor, 
spoke of his pleasant association with 
Lieutenant McKinless and wished the 
304th Co. the best of luck on the occa- 
sion of his departure for Shanghai. 

lst Lieut. Bernard Barron, V. M. C. R., 
representing the New York Chapter of 
the U. S. Marine Corps Officers’ Ass’n., 
spoke of the Volunteer Marine Reserve 
and its future activities. 

2nd Lieut. Mark F. Kessenich, F. M. 
C. R., new commanding officer, expressed 
his deepest regret at the resignation of 
Lieutenant McKinless as commanding 
officer and sincerely hoped he would con- 
tinue to maintain the high standard of 
efficiency as set forth by the retiring 
officer. 

2nd Lieut. Howard W. Houck, F. M. 
C. R., promised to give Lieutenant Kes- 
senich his best efforts to bring the Gen- 
eral Excellency Cup to Brooklyn next 
year. 

Major S. Sugar, V. M. C. R., was then 
introduced as the “god father” of the 
company and performed the appointed 
duty of presenting Lieutenant McKinless 
with a token from the officers and men 
of the 304th Company. The token was 

Continued on page 41 


SEVENTH REGIMENT, M. C. R., 52ND 
ST. ARMORY, BROOKLYN 
By Albert A. Brown 

Major General Smedley D. Butler came 
to New York on the 8th of the month in 
order to make a speech before the Brook 
lyn Academy of Arts and Sciences at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. He flew 
up from Quantico in a Ford tri-motored 
Marine Corps transport plane piloted by 
Major Roy C. Cieger and Lieutenant 
Schulte, landing at Newark, N. J., Muni 
cipal Airport. The general was met 
there by Colonel E. A. Greene, command 
ing the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
New York, N. Y.; Major J. D. Murray, 
Officer in Charge of Recruiting, District 
of New York; Major S. D. Sugar, U. S 
M. C. R., who offered the use of his car 
to the general during his stay in New 
York; Lieutenant H. W. Houck, U. S. 
M. C. R., and Lieutenant J. J. Christie, 
U. S. M. C. R. Sergeant A. A. Brown, 
U. S. M. C., acted as the general’s 
orderly. 

After posing for the cameramen and 
speaking a few words for the reporters, 
the general was taken to the Hardware 
Club on lower Broadway, New York City, 
where he had luncheon with Mr. Henry 
Snevily, of the Bell Newspaper Syndi- 
cate. 

After the luncheon General Butler 
made a short tour of the city and then 
went to the Paramount Building to see 
Major George K. Shuler, U. S. M. C. R., 
and Miss Lou Wiley, staff correspondent 
for “The Leatherneck.” 

At five o’clock the general went to the 
U. S. S. “Illinois,” a floating armory at 
the foot of West 89th Street, where a 
reception was held for the regular, re- 
serve, and retired officers of the Marine 
Corps residing in the vicinity of New 
York City. Captain Nelson, U.S. N. R., 
very kindly offered the use of the ship’s 
wardroom to the officers for this meet- 
ing. The general gave a short talk on 
the policies of the Reserve for the com- 
ing year. 

From the armory General Butler went 
to dinner at the “Roxie” Building with 
Major Rothafel, U. S. M. C. R. (Roxie). 
At the dinner were Colonel ae Ma- 
jor Murray, Captain Nelson, U. S. N. R.; 
Major S. D. Sugar, Ist that M. L. 
Krulewitch, and Lieutenant Houck 

At the conclusion of the dinner Major 
Rothafel and Major Sugar offered the 
use of their automobiles to take the gen- 
eral and other officers to the meeting 
of the Academy of Music. 

General Butler’s speech was on the 
subject of “China,” and by the volume 
of applause interposed during the speech 
and at the conclusion, it was very evi- 
dent that the audience enjoyed it im- 
mensely. The general brought out one 
point very strongly, and that was that 
the Marines did not go to foreign coun- 
tries to shed blood but to prevent the 
shedding of it. 

After the meeting closed, the general 
was taken to the Pennsylvania Station, 
where he caught the midnight train to 
Washington and Quantico. 
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BARKS FROM THE DEVIL DOGS AT 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 

First Sergeant Lee Moberly has come 
into our midst, and he seems to be going 
over big with the “gang.” Not only is 
he a darn good “Top Kick” but he is 
a darn good fellow along with it. Come 
on, men, let’s meet him half way, and 
you may be assured that he will meet 
you more than the other half. We are 
glad to have you, Top. May your stay 
with us be pleasant and prosperous. 

We understand that the Four Horse- 
men mustered in 
full force last Sat- 
urday night, and 


IN WHICH 


Thirteen 


thernecR PUBLISHES 
S FROM ALL POSTS 


The following. were recently trans- 
ferred: LaGrasse, John D., First Ser- 
geant, to the U. S. S. “Rochester.” To 
Asiatic duty: Taylor, D., Sergeant; 
Ewton, H. L., Corporal; Ellis, L. M., Pfce.; 
Cain, W. G., Gould, E. E., Gurnesy, O. A., 
Harvey, R. W., Martin, F., Privates; 
Frauenholtz, R. H. Trumpeter. 

The following men joined us since Sep- 
tember 5: Moberley, Lee, First Sergeant, 
U. S. S. “Arkansas”; Doherty, E. W., 
Cpl., Camp Perry, Ohio; Ellard, A. C., 


reported two visi- 
tors, known in the 
Marine Corps as 
Harris and McCory. 
Now that the Four 
Horsemen are over 
strength, we sug- 
gest that they 
change their name 
to the “dirty six,” 
or what have you? 
We under- 
stand that Cecil 
played the HOG 
part and tried to 
drink a full gallon 
of—of—of — what- 
ever you may call 
it, but anyway 
“Cecil” didn’t get 
away with the en- 
tire gallon, for 
“Brother” Nichol- 
son anxiously 
played the part of 
a sponge. Naughty, 
naughty, boys; you 
shouldn’t dare do 
such a thing as 
that. However, 
we'll forgive you 
this once, but in 
the future always remember to stay in 
the straight and narrow, and you can 
only do that by associating with better 
company. You know the old saying: 
“Birds of a feather 

Hear ye all. “Billy” Hargrove has dis- 
covered a new drink for the Post Ex- 
change. We tried one of the drinks sev- 
eral nights ago, and to our utter aston- 
ishment we are still alive and not feeling 
bad in the least. As a matter of fact 
the drink is really refreshing, so, men, 
the next time you go to the Post Ex- 
change for a drink try a CHOCOLATE 
COLA. Really it won’t hurt you in the 
least. And the next thing you know this 
drink will be selling all over the United 
States and Florida. 


Whitehead. Adjutant: Lt. 
koven, A. P. M.: Capt. Samuel C. Cummings. R3 


OFFICERS OF FIFTH MARINES (AMAROC) TAKEN AT SCHLOSS MONREPOS, 


GERMANY, 1919 


Front row, left to right: Capt. E. P. McCaulley, A. Q. M.: Lt. Col. Earl H. Ellis, Exec. Officer: Col. 
Harold C. Snyder, Commanding 5th Rest.: Major Leroy P. Hunt, Commanding Battalion: Capt. Frank 
Richard O'B. Shea (M.C.), U. S. N., Reg. Surgeon: 


M. B., Quantico; Hyatt, C. H., Pvt., M. 
B., N. S., New Orleans. 

From the 11th Regiment, 2nd Brigade, 
Nicaragua: Burt, G. K., Sergeant; Cock- 
rell, T. R., Russell, J. C., Smith, A. M., 
Corporals; Mellor, M. B., Puerto, J. H., 
Saucier, J. B., Privates First Class; 
Thurman, W. V., Trumpeter; Christy, J. 
L., Carney, I. D., Foster, B. W., Hill, W. 
J., Hoeller, T. A., Jay, T. O., Marshall, 
R. C., Mitchell, Q. E., Miller, J. W., Phil- 
lips, E. U., Schilling, M. C., Thomas, T. 
J., Privates.—Air Station News. 


TO THAT “TEXAS” DETACHMENT 
By Don J. Leonard 

In compliance with the wishes of his 

Majesty the Poet, “Deah Ole Lacy,” we 


Capt. Joseph I. Nette- 
Rear row, left to right: Capt. Horace Talbot: Pay : : 
Clerk D. M. Macomber: Capt. Frederick Israel. Personnel Adj.; Lt. M. Novak: Capt. E. M. Northen- must immediately 

scold; Lt. J. H. Mueller, Gas Officer; Pay Clerk J. W. Edwards; Capt. Murl Corbett. 


who used to be with the good “Texas” 
Detachment, are writing a few lines. 
Did we laugh when we read the “Texas” 
column in last month’s “Leatherneck!” 
We noted a paragraph where the author 
stated that “Red” Rairden had quieted 
down for a short period. What a bum 
line! Red never was quieted down, and 
we all have an idea that for a good many 
years to come his voice will be heard 
roaring up and down the passageways 
of the old “Texas.” 

There are quite a few of us here from 
the old “Mad- 
house.” Roll call 
sounds something 
like this: Ryan, 
Render, Upton, 
Kennedy, Palin, 
Schultz, Sheilds, 
Coons, Sawyer and 
Leonard. 

As per. usual, 
Sheilds and Palin 
are having an en- 
durance sleeping 
contest. At pres- 
ent it looks as if 
Palin will catch up 
to Sheilds and be- 
come the new 
champion. Yep, 
Schultz still has 
big feet, although 
last draw day he 
tried to squeeze 
them into a size 
eleven. He finally 
gave up and went 
back to the good 
old twelves. Now 
to go further into 
the mystery of the 
weaker sex, you 


call on Render and 
Ryan. If there is 
anything you care 
to know about this delicate subject, write 
them your troubles, also enclose a self- 
addressed envelope; and don’t forget to 
put a stamp on it. Take notice, Dicken- 
son, you may have a faint recollection 
of a few happy days in Rockland with 
the afore mentioned youngster. Nelli- 
vanko, it’s a shame that you don’t drop 
Kennedy a line now and then. I'll give 
you a little tip. You’d better write to 
Kennedy or the streets of New York 
won’t be safe for you during the month 
of November. I saw him walking up and 
down the barracks the other day, tear- 
ing his hair and crying and having 
delirium tremens all over the place be- 
cause of his old shipmate, Nellie. Every- 
body is happy here, and of course Bobby 
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Upton is in the height of glory around 
pay day when he can sit down and 
squander some of his dough. No matches 
here, Lacy, we use the old spot. 

Well, all you happy lads on the dear 
old “Texas,” extend another year on the 
ship and maybe you'll make sergeant; 
but we, of course, send our happy 
memories of the real old days. May you 
boys scrape plenty paint work for the 
Admiral’s coming inspection. Hey! Hey! 

HEADQUARTERS DOPE 
By “TaBar”™ 

Apparently Howard has found that 
two can live cheaper than one; he’s been 
married a month and is buying a new 
automobile. How do you like it? 

Bashful Bill McKelden’s southern 
friend has apparently given him up, or 
else has found a better means of com 
munication than this column. We call ita 
lack of complete appreciation on his part. 

Received a letter from Bob 
O’Toole in Haiti; says he is happy 
in his new assignment. We've 
had to hunt up a new Santa Claus 
for our Christmas celebration to 
take his place, and Bud Fisher 
with his “velvet” voice should fill 
the gap. We will all miss O’Toole 
this Xmas, but hope he can make 
a meal out of the “menu” of our 
chow. 

Speaking of velvet voices, 
“Silvertone Becker” is back home 
in the A. & I. Department, and 
his whispers still reverberate 
(that’s a good one) through the 
halls like in ye olden days. 

Does anyone know any short 
cuts between Seat Pleasant and 
Hyattsville, Md.? Ask Ramberg, 
he attempted to find one and 
darkness overtook him, which 
made matters worse. He got 
home at 8:00 p. m., convinced 
that he had had a long drive. 

Wonder how much McDonald 
won’t win on the World Series 
this year. 

Well—“New Years” is over and 
Fay has started to work again. 

The Athletics had plenty of 
supporters during the recent 
World Series; the dope is, find 
out what team McDonald is bet- 
ting on, and then bet on the other team, 
and “Mac” was rooting for the Cubs. 
Who will forget the afternoon when the 
Giants lost the final game to the Na- 
tionals several years ago? Mac was 
betting on the Giants. 

Charlie Browne had to get off during 
World Series time to “polish the dining 
room”; it just happened that the radio 
set was near his work. 

Ramberg has lost his side partner, 
Herman Bell, who recently resigned to 
become a “Big ice-cream man.” Wayne 
Leavitt has been assigned, vice Bell, and 
is busy learning what he should do to 
get himself buried in Arlington in case 
he should die. Leavitt has been ap- 
pointed a sergeant in the Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve 

Gallagher has been transferred to 
Records, vice Leavitt, and is once more 
handling Reserve work. Wonder if Pat 
Mulhern ever thinks of “his army,” as 
Mulhern sort of helped raise the Re- 
serve a few years ago when it was 
reorganized. 

Freddie Moore is shedding copious 
‘ears these days, as his year as chair- 
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man of the Relief Committee is rapidly 
coming to an end. 

Emma Manders Haynes blew in late 
one afternoon from Philadelphia and 
says that little Helen Elizabeth was do- 
ing fine. It’s pleasant to have the old 
gang drop in and say “Hello” once in a 
while. 

Ann McGoldrick still has a terrible 
time with her “Lizzie.” The latest is 
that the rear end dropped out on the dirt 
road to Marlboro, but a little thing like 
that doesn’t stop a good car. 

Our old friend Becker has nick-named 
Brigham “Kerflung.” How come? 

Quartermaster Clerk Barde and Mrs. 
Barde have a little daughter. He is 
taking fifteen days leave, helping out, or 
“Trying to keep out of the way.” 

“Sweetie” Mix was all upset one morn- 
ing because she thought she had lost her 
flaming youth sweater. Even reported 
it to the captain of the watch, and after 


Neuwied, Germany, where Headquarters and Supply 
Companies, Fifth Marines, were quartered. 


all her excitement, Jane Blakeney 
brought it back, having borrowed it be- 
cause the weather had turned cold. 

Guy Williams is trying to tell us he 
goes swimming these cold mornings in 
the old Monoacy River. Guy, we are 
from Missouri, and we don’t believe you 
know how to chop ice anyway. 

Staff Sergeant Tom Carley has been 
away from his desk due to a tonsil opera- 
tion and has been very much missed. 

Fred Sharpnack had a birthday re 
cently and now is resplendant in new 
ties. socks, shirts, and sweater. Some 
sheik! 

Giles, to keep up with him, broke out 
a pale lavender silk shirt, but you have 
got to go some to match that layout of 
Sharpnack’s. 

Mrs. Armstrong is looking sort of 
downhearted lately. Why? Even 
Romeo and Juliet had their troubles. 

Daniel Thompson has transferred to 
the Post Exchange Section, and is now 
playing with figures (7). 

Charley Hunter was telling us he was 
made a present of a gorgeous red neck- 
tie, but says he will have to wait until 
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he wears his muffler and overcoat to see 
it, and then we won’t be able to. 

Ruth Graham was a visitor to Head 
quarters recently from San Diego; same 
old Ruth, but no older. 

Ken Hyatt is looking for a competitor 
in a pie juggling contest, as he has been 
practising every day at noon and from 
all accounts he is very good. 

Wes Thomas and Margaret Shaugh 
nessy are in training for their annual 
battle with the Navy Register. 

Chris Bartley was also a recent visitor, 
and was a sight for sore eyes. 

The Marine Corps Bowling League got 
off to a good start October Ist. The A. 
& I. team managed to come out on top 
and captured high team set and high 
team game. The following week the 
Commandant’s Team was strengthened 
by Q. M. Sergeant Ellwanger and Mr. 
Benedetto, the gentleman who cuts ’em 
regulation; both from the Bar- 
racks. This change brought the 
Commandants from the bottom of 
the list to second place when they 
took two games from the Pay 
master. The Quartermaster took 
three games from the Adjutant 
and Inspectors and claims first 
place for the present. 

Major D. L. S. Brewster has 
made a contribution of a Spauld- 
ing necktie each week to be 
awarded to the individual bowl- 
ing the highest game. The boys 
certainly do appreciate it and 
Major Brewster really should see 
how the boys do bowl for his 
prize. Quartermaster Sergeants 
Charles J. Sutphin and Ray 
Lawrenson of the Quartermas- 
ters tied for high game the first 
week with 117, but Sutphin won 
the tie on the roll-off. Staff 
Sergeant Edward J. McCabe, of 
the Adjutant and Inspectors, won 
the second necktie with a score 
of 122. 


League Standing 
Team W. L. Avg. Pins 
Quartermaster. 4 2 .667 2798 


Commandants.. 3 3 .500 2820 
Paymaster .... 3 3 .500 2791 
2 4 .333 2885 
High team set, A & I............ 1473 
High team game, PM............ 506 
High individual set, Lawrenson.. 317 


High individual game, McCabe.... 122 


High average strikes, Briggs..... 1.000 
High average spares, Miller...... 2.500 
High Individual Averages 
104 
103-2 
COMMUNICATION NOTES, AMERL 


CAN LEGATION, PEKING, CHINA 

Although we are still unable to place 
the TAF transmitter on the air due to 
the failure of our tubes to arrive, we are 
well fixed on high-frequency operation. 
During the last month we have built two 
new transmitters, one for the 23-meter 
band and one for the 34-meter. Both of 
these sets are 500 W and enable us to 
keep communication with Cavite through- 
out the 24 hours without a break. Since 
they have been proven to be much more 
efficient than the two station-built trans- 
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mitters formerly on these frequencies, 
the latter have been dismantled. It is 
our intention to hold these new station 
built transmitters in reserve when the 
TAF is commissioned. 

All three of the above high-frequency 
sets are located in one central building 
with the power panels and with the bat- 
tery banks and repair shop in adjacent 
rooms. This leaves the 355 KC set into 
the same building and to install our 
TAB in the same place when it arrives, 
giving us complete concentration of all 
transmitters in use. It is hoped that we 
shall be given authority to dismantle the 
are which has not been used for some 
years. In that event the pay office will 
take over our old transmitter room. As 
that office and the quartermaster office 
are very cramped for space the change 
should be desirable for all hands. 

A great deal of our difficulty at NPP 
has been the power question. Upon 
recommendation of the Post 
Quartermaster, a new 100-KW 
power plant was requisitioned 
and has now arrived. It should 
be installed shortly and _ will 
greatly increase our radio effi- 
ciency as well as solve the power 
problem for the entire guard 
compound. 

We have completed our new 
battery lockers in the receiver 
room and have received a ship- 
ment of new “B” batteries from 
Cavite. These are now being 
hooked up and will soon be in 
operation. These batteries have 
been needed for some time and 
with their final installation the re- 
ceiving end of our struggle will be 
in a fair way toward completion. 

At the present moment the at- 
tention of Radio, Peking, is 
focused upon the flight around 
the world of the GRAF ZEPPE- 
LIN. We were the first on the 
Asiatic Station to establish direct 
communication with her and have 
been in constant communication 
since that time. NPP broadcasts 
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MARE ISLAND GETS “TALKIES” 

Those who are fortunate enough to be 
stationed at Mare Island are able to en- 
joy the latest improvements in motion 
picture entertainments. Through the 
commanding officer, Major Calhoun An- 
crum, the Post Exchange donated a Fox 
Talkie in the moving pictures at the bar- 
racks. It was installed on the 15th of 
September, and three times a week the 
men are privileged to see these modern 
productions. On Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday the hall is jammed. It is 
largely through the efforts and hard 
work of First Lieutenant J. C. Donehoo, 
the Post Exchange Officer, that this ven- 
ture is a complete success. 


FLYING CROSS AWARDED 
Charles W. Rucker, Martinsburg, W. 
Va., formerly a gunnery sergeant and 
pilot of the Marine Corps, was awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross for 


weather reports four times daily 
and the Zeppelin states that they 
are being received in fine shape. 
We are rather proud of being 
the first to communicate with her 
as there was a keen rivalry be 
tween our operators and those of the 
flagship and at Cavite. 

Summer camp at Pei Tai Ho is still in 
operation. The operators there at this 
moment are Privates Ray N. Tripp, Irv- 
ing Gray, and Colin D. McGillivray. The 
famous radio southpaw, Private Hick- 
man, wound up his baseball season by 
losing a thirteen inning game to the 
strong Waseda University team by a 
three to two score. Hickman struck out 
thirteen Waseda batters, and from re- 
ports, should have won his game one to 
nothing in nine innings. He has pitched 
great ball all season and we are sorry 
we are going to lose him on the next 
transport. In addition we lose ten others 
on the next transport. The U. S. S. 
“Chaumont” brought four new men to 
the station, namely, Privates George 
Knight, Neal L. Radford, John S. Reamy 
and Peter Vargo. They are recent grad- 
uates of the radio school at Quantico. 
We also expect the early return of Cor- 
poral Diezell and Privates Meyers, Rob- 
erts, and Bouchard, who went to the 
Radio School at Cavite in March. 


Regimental Personnel Sgt. Maj. Claude C. Hamel, Fifth 
Marines, and two companions who shared his one-room 


apartment in Germany. 


“extraordinary achievement in aerial 
flight as mechanic in charge of the 
pioneer flight of airplanes to make a 
flight from Washington, D. C., to San 
Domingo City, D. R., and return, thereby 
completing the longest flight, unguarded, 
in a land plane, over land and water, 
ever accomplished by Naval aviators at 
that time.” 

The medal was presented by Major 
General Wendell C. Neville, Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, in an impressive 
ceremony at Marine Headquarters be- 
fore General Neville’s staff and a group 
of Marine fliers. 


BOOT CAMP NEWS FROM PARRIS 
ISLAND 
By E. B. Green 

By the time this goes to press all the 
clowns, wise guys, dumb bells, dope-offs, 
and goofs of Platoon E. 115 will have 
completed training and be detailed to 
different stations. Our efficient sergeant 
is scheduled to be transferred and will 
in all probability read this in Nicaragua. 
We all owe a debt of gratitude to Cor- 


Fifteen 


poral Bateman (acting sergeant), Cor- 
poral Bount, and acting Corporal Pilcher 
for their untiring efforts to make our 
platoon a gocd one. 
We were certainly fortunate in get- 
ting the opportunity of hearing “Doc” 
Clifford give a short talk at the rifle 
range Lyceum and at church service dur- 
ing his recent visit. Many of the men 
expressed their admiration for the Ma- 
rine Chaplain. 
Some of the fellows who will be re- 
membered after the platoon has been 
split up are: Ex-Marine Pvt. Bill “Pop” 
Cramer for his comical impersonations 
of Private C. “Casey” Jones, given on 
the night of the storm when the lights 
went out; Private G. J. “Doc” Dough- 
erty, Jr., for his keen sense of humor 
and Pennsylvania Dutch brogue; and 
Private Merkhofer for his ability to 
operate the saxaphone. 
While at the rifle range we were in- 
troduced to “The Leatherneck” 
and more than forty men sub- 
scribed. Each subscriber was 
presented with a copy of the Ma- 

rine’s Hymn. The outlook is that 
all the men will be strong advo- 
cates of our magazine, the Ma- 
rine Corps, and everything for 
which they stand. 


MARINE BARRACKS, NAVY 
YARD, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
By J. M. 

On August Ist, Sergeant Major 
Joseph J. Franklin went into re- 
tirement after continuous service 
of thirty-two years and seven 
months. Two years and seven 
months of this time was spent in 
the Marine Corps Reserve. 

More important than all is that 
with the Sergeant Major went 
one of the bravest and most com- 
petent men in the Marine Corps. 
He was awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor during the 
Spanish-American War. He par- 
ticipated and was wounded in the 
Philippine insurrection and Rich- 
ard Harding Davis in the Philip- 
pines at the time sent a report to 
his paper that he was killed in 
action. For more than four 
months he hovered on the brink 
of death but his abundant vitality 
carried him across. He was in China 
during the Boxer Rebellion and was also 
wounded. 

He served in Cuba, Haiti, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, the Philippines and China. 
During the World War, during which he 
was a commissioned officer, he served as 
courier in London. During this time he 
visited every country in Europe in con- 
nection with his secret missions. After 
the war he went into the reserve on 
twenty years, but came back again to 
finish his thirty. 

As a first sergeant he went to Guam 
in 1924 and after putting in his year 
there, went to Olongapo, Philippine Is- 
lands. Then back again to America ar 
first sergeant of the Barracks Detacl. 
ment at this Navy Yard. On 17 Juné 
1927, he was promoted to Sergeant M. 
jor. In that capacity he stayed on hen 
until his retirement. 

The usual ceremonies at his retire- 
ment prevailed. Every man at this post 
hated to part.with him, and all lined 
up to wish him luck. 
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MARINE BARRACKS, NAVAL STA- 
TION, ST. THOMAS, V. L. 
By Julian C. Sinnett 
Hello, folks and fellow gold bricks: 
Due to the fact that my right hand 
possesses that “tired and listless feel- 
ing” from shaking hands with the police 
article is going to be 


sergeant, this 
What!! You're 


slightly abbreviated. 
not sorry? 

Work! That’s been our middle as well 
as first and last names for the past 
month. The parade ground has needed 
overhauling for a long time, and now the 
operation has been happily canceled. 
While work was in progress, the “road 
gang” fell out every morning and went 
merrily to their various tasks of 
swinging picks, manipulating shovels 
and chauffeuring the general’s sev- 
eral cars. I say “merrily” in lieu of a 
word more descriptive but less com- 
plimentary to all concerned. Quar- 
termaster Sergeant “Jake” Stahl had 
charge of operations, while Private 
Knipe was our diminutive “road fore- 
man.” They turned out a first rate 
job and now the rejuvenated parade 
ground is all ready for use again. We 
will, no doubt, initiate it with a heavy 
marching order inspection. Oh, my 
socks and skivvies! Why, oh why do 
they have such things in this outfit 
anyway? 

Then there is the new gymnasium 
which is fast going skyward and will 
soon be finished. The boys of cauli- 
flower row must have some place to 
trade leather, now that our old gym 
has been made over into sleeping 
quarters. The barracks are fast as- 
suming a very pleasant aspect, and 
the next “batch” of tourists will think 
they are visiting a university or a 
military school if they don’t happen 
to run into a bunch of Marines shoot 
ing craps in the compound. The new 
gymnasium, by the way, is going to 
be a big boon to the athletic cam- 
paign that is now in full swing among 
the husky brutes who win their fame 
and glory in the realm of sports. Pri 
vates E. B. Smith and J. W. Parker 
are employed as “carpenters” in the 
building of our latest edifice, and seem 
to be very proud of the fact. But just 
between the gentle reader and myself, 

I venture to state that as carpenters 
the two lads above-mentioned would 
make fine poker players. 

Several of our boys just recently 
returned from a liberty to San Juan, 
“The Little New York of the Tropics,” 
where they carried on as only Gyrenes 
can when footloose in a strange port. 
Private E. G. Dean, the ambitious young 
man in charge of our peerless garage 
force, and one of the pleasure seekers, 
declares that Porto Rico is a fine place. 

On September 22 two amphibian planes 
arrived here from San Juan, inaugurat- 
ing the extension of the Pan-American 
Airways. One of the planes was piloted 
by Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, accom- 
panied by Mrs. “Lindy.” The other car- 
ried as passengers some of the leading 
officials of the P. A. A. They arrived 
at 7:50 A. M. and departed twenty 
minutes later for Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. 

The good ship “Kittery” weighed an- 
chor at the Navy Yard here early in the 
morning of October 2, after a hectic 
night which was celebrated by a dance 
sponsored by the Enlisted Men’s Club. 
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Forty-one Marines bid a sad farewell to 
Saint Thomas. Heading the list was 
Captain O. C. Hine, followed by Q. M. 
Sergeants Granger and Pantier, and Ser 
geants Little and Langsdorf. The com- 
manding officer gave the mess sergeant 
orders to give the “short timers” a real 
chow on their last day; and what I mean 
they got it! The post exchange carried 
out its custom of donating a carton of 
cigarettes per man, so the lads were well 
supplied with smokes. 

“Short timers, sound off!” Many a 
time and oft, during the week preceding 
the arrival of the “Kittery” this cry 
went echoing through the barracks, to be 
answered by a varied assortment of yells, 


With great difficulty men of the Fifth Marines 
planted the Flag atop this ancient tower in 


Germany. 


whoops, and other expressions of jubila- 
tion. However, when the time came for 
the boys to get aboard the “Dream Ship,” 
it wasn’t so funny. A genuine feeling of 
regret at leaving dear old St. Thomas 
was confessed by more than one. Pri- 
vate Stinnett stood on the dock and tear- 
fully rendered a farewell solo entitled: 
“The States-Bound ‘Kittery’ is Breaking 
up That Old Gang of Mine.” 

The Enlisted Men’s Club elected a new 
president at a recent meeting. Chief 
Yeoman Harry Gromet being chosen to 
succeed the newly commissioned Chief 
Pay Clerk Harvey, who will also be 
aboard the next States-bound transport. 
Mr. Harvey will be sorely missed at the 
club, for in addition to being an A-1l 
president, he was a “reglar fella” and 
is chiefly responsible for what the E. M. 
C. is today. And, by the way, the club 
is moving into its new club rooms on 
October 15. They are much larger and 
better furnished than the old ones. It 
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seems as if our new president is helping 
himself to a flying start in getting int: 
the good graces of the members. Go t& 
it, Gromet. 

Corporal Griffen goes to St. John t 
relieve Sergeant Spragg in charge, Oc 
tober 4, and Private Collins will accom 
pany him as a relief to Private Bold, 
radio operator. 

Our commanding officer, Lieutenant 
Colonel Meade, is leaving October 5th 
for a visit to the States. He will be a 
companied by Mrs. Mead. We are sorry 
to lose them, even for a little while; 
but there is some consolation to be d« 
rived from the fact that they aren’t leay 
ing for good. Don’t forget to take in a 

“Talkie” while you are on the main- 

land, Colonel, and bring us the dope 

on the different things. 
Hate to break off like this, folks, 
but duty calls in the shape of a 12 to 

4. Next month we will endeavor to 

tell you all about our several boats 

and their crews. Don’t miss it! Put 
away two bits NOW for’ your 

“Leatherneck.” 


GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA 
By Bacardi 

Dear Folks at Home: 

Well, well, folks, here we are again. 
Little more news this time than last. 
Sorry, but you have to put up with 
it. The baseball season never got 
started but poor old Mah Jonh Hock 
sure did his level best and they played 
the U. S. S. “Sacramento” after two 
false starts, caused by inclement con 
ditions. They came out on the long 
run by the score of 11 to 3. Haack 
as usual, gave his best performance 
and many of the youngsters came 
through with timely hitting. How- 
ever, the team is far from even good 
amateur material and hard work is in 
prospect for them to be able to face 
the cannon slingers of the fleet. If it 
can be done, Haack will do it, and 
here’s hoping there will be a sem 
blance of success. 

Lieut. Samuel Milliken has departed 
our shores for the cold of Boston, be- 
ing relieved by Lieut. John M. Greer 
of Guam, China, and other parts west. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. John M. 
Greer, and we all join in wishing them 
both a full and joyous two years of 
duty. He assumed the duties of PQM. 
and will be placed in the same cate- 
gory as all other members of the 

Seotch Department. “Yes, we have it, 
try and get it.” 

Van Horn left us and many eyes were 
wet as our old friend departed our 
shores. Another one and we would have 
all went home. The first trip to Caime- 
nera looked like a Scotchman in Pales- 
tine, and Sis forgot to sign up for the 
last round of drinks talking about his 
departure. We miss you, old top, and 
hope to have the pleasure of being with 
you sometime again. 

First Sergeant Klehm, Mrs. Klehm, 
and two young Klehms arrived on last 
“Kittery” and are safely ensconced in the 
House of Horrors on Murderer’s Hill. 
Welcome to our city and best wishes to 
you for a good tour of duty. Klehm has 
taken over and things have resumed their 
normalcy once more. 

Another departure will be in progress 
ere this comes to press. Chief Pay 
Clerk Frank J. Maloney, our genial pay- 
master and official greeter of the Mixed 
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Herd, leaves us for the U. S., due to the 
pumping station sort of relaxing in its 
work. Nothing serious, but an ounce of 
prevention is better than a pound of 
cure, and Dr. Woodland feels that the 
weather is too hot for him. He got a 
medieal, and we all feel sorry to see him 
go, as well as his pleasant family. The 
eighteen months they spent in Cuba have 
sown many seeds for ripe friendships in 
the future. Best wishes to all of you. 

Another new tennis court was recently 
finished, placing three excellent tennis 
courts at the disposal of the Marines. 
It was only recently that I discovered 
that the Marines at Guantanamo have 
the advantage of numerous sports that 
are not available in any other 
part of the United States. One 
nine and one 18-hole golf course 
_three tennis courts—1l hand- 
ball court—1 volley ball court— 
1 basketball court—1 baseball 
field (with the exception of the 
golf course) can be claimed as 
the property of the Marines. 
Also two billiard tables, two 
pool tables and two bowling 
alleys, some picks, numerous 
shovels, a police sergeant and 
plenty of weod to cut. The ad- 
vantage of exercise is clearly 
upheld at this post. You can 
witness a game of any of the 
above events almost daily. We 
are extremely lucky that we 
have such gocd things available 
for our entertainment. 

The Station Tennis Tourna- 
ment begins October 1st. Eleven 
Marines are representing our 
Corps in the different classes, 
ard we hope to make a credit- 
able showing. Chisholm, run- 
ner-up in the Marine Tennis 
Tournament, is playing, as is 
many of the old hands of past 
tournaments. 

Kid Jay is handling the 
movie pictures and also playing 
with the screen, which he hopes 
to get to perfection some day, 
with the help of three painters, 
two carpenters, Beavers and his 
five helpers. Last reports from 
the front shows a paint sprayer 
having been added with a truck 
to aid in the painting. 

The non-commissioned _ offi- 
cers’ new quarters are in the 
same status as those of last year when 
the hurricane hit us: complete frame- 
work up. Hope we don’t have another 
one and see this house settle on its 
foundation in kindling wood. However, 
unless something unforseen happens, 
there will be another set of non-com- 
missioned officers’ quarters available 
within 60 days. Shades of Jim Edwards, 
Pat Grealy and the other members of 
Scotch Dept. Whoever tho’t a day would 
arrive that quarters would be available 
for non-coms? But that shows cur pro- 
gress, and we are happy to say that 
Guantanamo leads the world in accom- 
mcdations for our married non-coms. 

There are several changes due to 
happen at this post soon and the comple- 
ment will be increased considerably. That 
will be a good thing, for men are sadly, 
sorely, and badly needed. Ask Kid 
Howell, coxswain of the wood saw and 
Physic-Hypnotistic of the camp, in that 
he is asked to find wood where there is 
10 wood—yet he does it. 
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Hendy, right-hand bower of Chappel’s 
Department Store, looks sort of bad, 
having helped the celebration for the 
departure of our erring brother. How- 
ever, everything is as usual and Hendy 
is glad that they don’t leave oftener than 
every two years. 

Brown and Rush, happy to say, are 
happier today than they have been for 
six months. So are we boys and let’s 
hope you will remember it, and the fact 
that there are two faithful old dads wait- 
ing in North Carolina and Kentucky for 
you both. 

It ain’t going to rain no more. This 
is the third day—and how! 

The non-commissioned officers of Guan- 


Old Glory on ancient Castle Schloss Monrepos. 


time a foreign flag was ever there. 


tanamo Bay staged a farewell for our 
old Top, Joseph Ordway Van Horn, which 
was a complete success. Many baths 
were received by other than water, some 
in and some out, and most unexpected. 
John, Major Domo of the boat house, 
armory, range and 2nd in command of 
the house on the hill, thought the battle 
of Belleau Woods was tame compared to 
that party, but it showed that everybody 
was sorry to see Joe leave us, in fact, 
sixteen cried over the fact on the way 
home, denoting that there were sixteen 
different tunes to play by. 


GOULD ISLAND SPIRIT, GOULD 
ISLAND. R. I. 
By Wm. Chismar 
Totaling seven in number, and with 
Sergeant Mathis in charge. the old bunch 
is getting along nicely. There has been 
no fighting, as Private McCoy has con- 
vinced the gang that there is nothing 
better than a good argument whether 
you win or lose; and with Private Rieff 
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around, we sure get to hear some great 
debates. We hope they can be broadcast 
in the near future. Privates Decker and 
Walden seem to be a little peeved at the 
cook. They imagine they caught cold 
from eating hamburger. With the gang 
getting short, including Private Chess 
Chismar, we wish our former pals a very 
merry Christmas, and adois. 


AIRCRAFT SQUADRONS, SECOND 
BRIGADE, MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 
By William B. Edmondson 
The inter-squadrons baseball tourna 
ment seems to have developed some real 
talent outside of the recreation and exer- 
cise afforded the men of the command. 
This was forcibly demonstrated 
on the afternoon of September 
6th when the Aviation nine 
handed the champions of the 
Special Service Squadron, the 
nine from the U. S. S. “Den- 
ver,” a walloping to the tune of 
6-3 in seven hard-fought in- 
nings. Of especial note was the 
superb pitching of Corporal 
Brown (Aviation), who showed 
up well throughout the entire 
game. Keep up the good work, 
Brown, and you will make the 

“All-Marine” yet. 

In the way of sports, this 
command ranks with the best 
in the Corps. Two fine tennis 
courts, two handball courts, a 
volley ball court, and a baseball 
diamond, soon to be supple- 
mented by a large swimming 
pool, afford every member of 
the command a chance to keep 
in good physical condition. 
Some very excellent games have 
been played on the various 
courts and we regret that space 
prohibits our recording of some 
of them here. 

Most of the credit for the 
above is due to Lieutenant Pal- 
mer, our athletic officer, who 
has been indefatigable in his 
efforts to put some pep into our 
lazy carcasses. 

Gy.-Sgt. “Duke” Geer, late of 
Pensacola, has been having a 
series of heart-to-heart talks 


First with one of our temperamental 


“ducks” for the past few 

weeks and seems to _ have 

reached some sort of an agree- 
ment with her whereby she consents to 
be flown. 

A very regrettable accident occurred 
here on the morning of August 30th 
when one of four Army Keystone bomb- 
ers en route to Panama from the United 
States crashed approximately six miles 
south of the field a few minutes after 
taking off. The pilot, Lieutenant Can- 
field, was rescued from the blazing ship 
by his co-pilot, Lieut. Metheny, at grave 
personal danger to himself, but died that 
night from injuries sustained in the 
crash. The mechanic, Staff Set. Wright, 
was unhurt in the fatal crash and Lieut. 
Metheny escaped with minor injuries. 

The celerity with which this organiza- 
tion went to the rescue of the crashed 
plane is especially noteworthy. Ten 
minutes after the crash Lieutenants 
Palmer and Britt took the air and carried 
out a preliminary survey of the roads 
leading to the scene. Lieutenant Mar- 
shall, our adjutant, assembled a rescue 
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expedition during their absence and when 
they returned was able to send the 
rescue party, under the command of Dr. 
Nueberger, to the scene in a very short 
time due to the information gathered by 
Lieutenants Palmer and Britt as to the 
best trail to take. 

One of the most important factors in 
keeping the men contented here is the 
supply of fresh vegetables. The vege- 
tables are grown in our own garden, 
under the supervision of Corporal Peters 
who has spent-many of his leisure hours 
in supplying us with fresh tomatoes, 
cucumbers, radishes, and other garden 
truck. Too much credit cannot be given 
Peters for his fine garden, for he has 
done most of the work in the afternoons 
when the rest of us were amusing our 
selves or doing bunk fatigue. 

Our operaticns have fallen off a great 
deal since the first of the year other than 
for the work carried out by the Fokker 
transports, which are about as busy as 
ever. Reconnaissance and liaison mis 
sions of any importance have almost be- 
come a thing of the past and as soon as 
the Fokkers have finished transporting 
the home-going details from the hills it 
looks as if time would hang heavy on our 
hands. As for bandit activities, this 
country is safer than Chicago. 

In closing, the writer would like to 
state that it is exceedingly doubtful, to 
him at least, if one could find a more 
picturesque tropical post in the Corps 
than this. Lake Managua lies to the 
north and a range of blue hills seems to 
spring up from the water on the farther 
shore. To the northwest is an honest-to- 
goodness voleano, Momotombito, which 
can be seen smoking almost any day 
from the barracks. To the south the 
land rises rather steeply into another 
range of low hills, the slope dotted with 
farms. The camp itself is situated on 
the railroad about a mile from the center 
of Managua ard is no eye-sore in itself. 

When you are next slated for tropical 
duty, this is just as good a post to pick 
as you will find—no kidding. 


The cornerstone of the William Sloane 
Memorial Branch of the New York Y. M. 
C. A. was laid and dedicated Sunday, 
September 29, 1929. Chief of Staff of 


the United States Army, General Charles 
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P. Summerall, made the principal ad- 
dress. 

It is a fourteen story structure and 
will cost approximately three and one 
quarter millions of dollars. Facilities 
for sleeping more than 1,600 service men 
and transient guests will be provided. It 
is expected that the building will be 
ready for occupancy in the early part of 
1930. 

On the main floor is located a spacious 
lobby, and also employment and execu 
tive offices, reception rooms, shop, lunch 
counter, cafeteria seating 180 people, 
club rooms, banquet hall and kitchens. 
In the basement are a checking recom, 
barber shop, tailor shop, toilets, linen 
storage, boiler rooms, storage lockers, 
employees’ lockers, public shower baths 
and trunk room. Going to the second 
floor one finds a billiard room with six 
tables, a gymnasium, executive offices, 
hostess room, committee room, physical 
director’s office, lockers, showers. 

On the third floor are 118 bedrooms, 
one-half of which will be reserved for 
enlisted men, the rest for civilians. The 
floor is so arranged that all rooms not 
required by service men can be secured 
by civilians. The fcurth floor has 128 
rooms. This and the ten other stories 
above it have much the same arrange 
ment. There is a total of 1,496 sleeping 
rooms. Some of these will have two 
beds. This will enab!e about 1,664 
guests to be accommodated. 

This build'ng, named in memory of 
William Sloane, Chairman of the Y. M. 
C. A. War Work Council, is construct°d 
primarily for use by enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, but civilian transients will get 
adequate service in all departments. 


PRESS PAYS TRIBUTE TO BAND ON 
CONCERT TOUR 

“Marine Band Has Situation Well in 
Hand,” was the tribute paid Captain 
Branson and his musicians by Edward 
Moore, music critic for the Chicago Daily 
Tribune. In the same fashion, wherever 
the band has given concerts, newspapers 
have acclaimed it in glowing terms. The 
Daily Tribune, Johnstown, Pa., says: 
“The manner in which the famous musi- 
cians were received by their Johnstown 
audience is evidenced by the fact that 
they were called upon and responded to 


‘ifth Marines filling bed sacks before leaving Germany for home, 1919. 
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fifteen encores. This generous respons: 
to appeals for encores in addition to th 
eight regularly programed numbers con 
prised an excellent repertoire, which, 
anything, was not long enough to satis! 
the expressed desires of the audience.” 

The Daily Press, of Pontiac, Illinois, 
devoted more than a column of laudatio: 
The soloists seem to have captured t} 
hearts of the people in that city. “The 
two solo clarinetists were heard on the 
difficult cadenzas of the second number, 
the Nocturne, ‘Dreams of Love,’ writ 
ten by Franz Liszt. Usually a military 
band is loathe to attempt this selection, 
but the artistry of the United States 
Marine Band was never more evident 
than in this number where the flowing 
melody was presented as usually only a 
large symphony can present it.” 

It is the same wherever the band has 
played. In Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Gary, Indiana, and St. Louis, Mo., they 
have received the highest praise, both 
by critics and audience. 


MARINES IN DEDICATION OF CAMP 
WESLEY HARRIS 
By W. E. Cruikshank 

Citizens of Bremerton and adjacent 
towns were treated to an unusual mili 
tary display by the Marine Corps pe 
sornel on Sunday, September 29, 192). 
The occasion was the opening of the 
Marine Barracks rifle range, located 
eleven miles from the Marine Barracks, 
Bremerton, Washington. 

The range was named Camp Wesley 
Harris in honor of Private Harris, U. S. 
Marine Corps. Wesley Harris was born 
on January 29, 1901, at Fishers Land ng, 
Clark County, Washington. His parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest O. Harris, of 1715 
Gregory Way, Bremerton, Washington, 
formerly were residents of Port Orchard, 
ard it is from that place that Wesley 
Harris enlisted on October 16, 1916. His 
service in the Marine Corps took him 
from Seattle, Washington, to Mare Is 
land, California, thence to Galveston, 
Texas, and Quantico, Virginia. At the 
latter post he joined an expeditiorary 
organization for duty overseas and sailed 
for France on August 12, 1918. He 
served with the Thirteenth Regiment, 
Forty-third Company, and the Fifth 
Regiment, U. S. Marines. In the St. 
Mihiel sector, during a drive on Septem 
ber 11, 1918, he was wounded and died 
in a hospital five days later. 

The ceremonies were an all-day affair, 
the public being invited to inspect the 
new range and witness the military exhi 
bitions of the Barracks and “California” 
Marine Detachments. 

The morning program was given over 
to the rifle teams representing the U. 5. 
S. “Lexington,” U. S. S. “California,” 
and the Bremertcn Rifle and Revolver 
Club, which culminated in a win for the 
ship’s team from the “California.” The 
irdividual high score cup went to Pri- 
vate Moore of the “California” Detach 
ment. 

Promptly at 2:00 p. m. the dedication 
ceremcnies were commenced when Judge 
James W. Carr, Master of Ceremonies, 
intreduced Colonel R. S. Hooker, U. 5. 
Marine Corps, Commanding Bremerton 
Barracks, and principal speaker of the 
day. The colonel was followed on the 
speakers’ stand by Rear Admiral H. J. 
Ziegemeier, Commandant Thirteenth 
Naval District and of the Navy Yard, 
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Puget Sound, Washington. Honorable 
John F. Miller, representing the first 
congressional district in the Congress of 
the United States, followed the admiral, 
and he in turn was followed by General 
Robert Alexander, U. S. Army (retired). 

After the unveiling of the main gate 
to the camp, which was performed by 
Miss Rose Mary Ziegemeier and her es- 
cort of Girl Scouts from the Bremerton 
Troop, a platoon of Marines, commanded 
by Lieutenant Charles E. Chapel from the 
Flagship “California,” performed a 
series of exhibition drills which brought 
much favorable comment from the spec 
tators. Upon completion of this exhibi 
tion the barracks Marines thrilled those 
present by presenting a combat prob'em, 
using machine gun and mortar. This 
exhibition, one of the finest ever wit 
nessed by the citizens in this vicinity, 
brought a round of applause from the 
thousands who lined the hillside and dis 
played keen interest in the problem. The 
tactics required the Marines to advance 
over the range under cover of machine 
gun and mortar fire. 

The executive committee in charge 
were as follows: Colonel R. S. Hooker. 
U. S. M. C., chairman; Lieutenant C. R. 
Crandall, U. S. N.; Mr. Earl Harkins, 
Mr. C. M. Dahlgren, Captain N. E. Lan 
don, U. S. M. C.; Lieutenant A. W. Ellis, 
U. S. M. C.; Lieutenant H. L. Litzen 
berg, Jr., U. S. M. C. 

+ 

What matters it that in a grand display 
Of blare and trumpet we extol 
The sacrifice of valor in the fray 
Or bring to mind the burden of its toll. 
Except we may in keeping with our faith 
Cherish the worth played by a comrade’s 

part 
Who nobly paid the fullest price in 

Death,— 

Nor can we fill the void of aching heart. 
However, in the course o’er which we run 
Strive toward the goal of an unending 

Peace 
That Beauty be the prize by victory won 
And conquests vain and scourging ever 

cease. 

We set aside a portion—but a field, 

A tiny realm, ruled by and for our men 

Who, by their toil and culture cause its 
yield 

To bloom in crops of Havoc ne’er again. 

He gave his bit in answer to a call, 

A higher one than Country’s—may we 
live 

To honor that the bit he gave was all. 


A. W. ELLIS. 


MARINE BARRACKS, NAVAL AMML- 
NITION DEPOT, HINGHAM, MASS. 
By Herman L. Bailey 
As a member of this command it is 
my desire to express thoroughly the ac 
tivities and other occurrences of the en- 
listed persennel of this well-known post. 
It is hoped that it will not be considered 
too personal by anyone concerned, di- 
rectly or otherwise. The principal idea 
is, of course, to help boost the old spirit 
of the post and make it the good old 
place it used to be in the days gone by. 
There have been many new arrivals 
here from Nicaragua during the past 
three weeks, totalling about fifteen. They 
all look like “battle scarred” veterans of 
the Tropics. Anyhow, since their ar- 
rival, there seems to be a _ constant 
clamor to arms for the purpose of re- 
hearsing the battles and hikes they par 
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ticipated in while in Nicaragua. Of 
course, the insurrections in the cantinas 
were duly discussed in the conclusion 
along with other activities. Even the 
ancient and crude aids that were used 
on the bulls by the Marines can be 
heard during dreams at night in the 
squad rooms. From all indications, a 
person would think that the whole of 
Nicaragua has been annihilated, or 
worse. But it is of the general opinion 
that after the smoke has been cleared 
away, peace will prevail in the vicinity 
of the Marine Barracks at Hingham. 

Staff Sergeant Earl E. “Pop” Coombs, 
one of our o!d timers, will complete his 
thirty years and go on retirement next 
month. We dont think he wants to, be- 
cause he seems to like this place so well. 
“Pop” is one of the old sea-going Ma- 
rines that went around the world with 
the great White Fleet back in 1904. He 
tells us of the times he had in Hongkong, 
Singapore, Malta, and Gibraltar. We 
also have two more distinguished char- 
acters in our midst, Sergeants Jackson 
and Magers, who lately hailed from Nica- 
ragua. They will probably be with us 
for a while because their families are 
here. 


AVIATION AT MANAGUA, NIC. 
By John P. Yates 

Well, Leathernecks, it looks as if 
Aviation is taking all honors of the day. 
A month or so ago Gunnery Sergeant 
Millard T. Shepherd was awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross for efficient 
flying in Nicaragua. The latest honors 
were those bestowed on Lt. Lawson H. 
M. Sanderson for his flight from Wash 
ington, D. C. to Santo Domingo City, 
Dominician Republic, and return, in 
April, 1921. 

On September 7, 192%, the ceremony 
took place at La Loma Field, with a re- 
view of all Marine personnel available 
in Managua. Brigadier General Dion 
Williams, Commanding General of the 
Secend Brigade, pinned the medal on 
Lieutenant Sanderson. 

A rifle company from Aviation, under 
command of First Lieutenant Marshall, 
with Second Lieutenants Pugh and Fiske 
as his assistants, made a snappy show- 
ing at the ceremony. 

A formation of five planes, commanded 
by Major Bourne, ascended the sky and 


remained there until the ceremonies were 
completed. Lieutenant Britt, Master 
Technical Sergeant Paschal, and Staff 
Sergeants Claude and Carter were also 
in the formation. 

Our field had for its guests four Key 
stone bombers which arrived from the 
United States enroute to France Field, 
Panama. On the morning of their de- 
parture, one of the planes was forced 
down five miles south of Managua, about 
six-thirty o’clock. First Lieutenant 
Dwight J. Canfield was badly burned 
and died about ten o'clock that night. 
Second Lieutenant William A. Matheny, 
co-pilot, sustained slight burns about 
the shoulders and arms, and Staff Ser- 
geant Joseph Wright, mechanic, escaped 
without injury. One plane continued the 
flight and the two others returned to 
our field. 

The baseball team of the U. S. S. 
“Denver” came to Managua on Septem 
ber 6th, with an idea of swamping the 
Leathernecks. The Aviation team, man 
aged by Lieutenant Pugh, defeated the 
Navy to the tune of 6 to 3. Brown, the 
mound ace, had a good day, striking out 
fourteen Navy batsmen. The game was 
interesting from start to finish. 

On Saturday afternoon, September 
7th, the U. S. S. “Denver” played the 
fast Nicaraguan Railroad team. The 
natives defeated the Navy, but we were 
unable to secure the score. 

On Sunday afternoon the speedy 
Campo De Marte Yanks took the Navy 
out to sea in a leaky boat, the score was 
12 to 9. 

The “Denver” declared they had a 
good team, but the Leathernecks and 
the natives proved who were the best. 

The Squadron baseball season is about 
over. Squadron VO 7M is in first place, 
with VJ 6M in second, while Service 
Company 3M is in third. 

Supply Sergeant Tenny was promoted 
to the rank of Quartermaster Sergeant. 
Congratulations on the promotion. 

Pfc. Herman Huddle, our mule skin- 
ner, had the one exciting moment of his 
life several days ago. He was out mow 
ing grass. Everything went fine until 
the mower starting clicking. The mules 
threw back their heads and took off, 
seattering the mower here and there. 
But Huddle hung to the reins, although 
he was shaken up pretty badly. 

The winner of the tennis tournament 
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rhe American Legation Guard Orchestra at Peiping, China. 


sax and clarinet: Smith, sax and clarinet 
Pusl. trombone; Nickola, sax and clarinet; Hamlin, trumpet; 


Left to right: Puckett, 


Murphy. piano; Stahl, drums; Betz, bass; 


Brownell, banjo and 


leader. 


was Staff Sergeant “Lindy” Golien, but 
he was handed a defeat for the cham- 
pionship of the Marines in Nicaragua 
by Pfe. Dean, of Parris Island and 
Philadelphia fame. 

Lieutenant McGee has moved into his 
new home. It is a very beautiful place, 
located near the camp. There are only 
three bachelor officers at the field. They 
are Lieutenants Britt, Palmer, and Hart. 


The others have their families down 
here. 
It is nearly time for the movies so 


the writer will sign off and see Clara 
Bow in “Get Your Man.” Adios, Leather 
necks 


AMERICAN LEGATION GUARD 
BAND AT PEKING, CHINA 
By Hugh Maddox 

The article on the American Legation 
Guard Band which appeared in a recent 
issue of the LEATHERNECK was rather 
to the liking of the officers and men of 
the Legation as well of the men of this 
organization, which, by the way, is the 
only foreign band in Peking. So, with 
this to bolster one to high feelings, 
thought I wou!d try my hand again. 

Since the writing of the last article 
the men mentioned that were to leave, 
Lantz, Ward, Brest, and a few others 
have left and nine men arrived the lat 


ter part of July to fill the band up to its 
original strength of twenty-eight men. 
Several of the men have written back 
and state that they are getting along 


fine, but wish they were back to guzzie a 
few cold ones. Well, the cold ones sure 
did go good during the hot weather that 


was encountered in Peking during this 


past summer. 
At this writing the band has just re- 
turned from a week's quarantine on the 


rifle range, due to the breaking out of 
cases of spinal meningitis in 
Tientsin, in which town the band were 
the guests of the 15th Infantry, U. S. A., 
for five days. They all came back with 
a week's growth of beard on them, John 
Queen and Ba'dstead vied for first hon 
ors in trying to look like a bomb thrower. 


several 


A summer camp was established by 
the commarding officer at a place up the 
coast about three or four hundred miles 
from Peking, which was named after 
Admiral Bristol, C and C of the Asiatic 
Fleet. The band made the trip with the 
Thirty-ninth Company under the com- 
mand of Captain Galen Sturgis. From 
all repcerts they enjoyed their stay at 
the summer camp very much. They 
played concerts three days a week just 
before noon and two concerts a week at 
Holcomb Square (the streets were namcd 
after prominent people) which were at 
tended largely by the civilians who were 
hungered for some real music. The con 
certs were well rendered and received 
with hearty applause. 

When it came to sports the band did 
not fair so well. In the indoor baseball 
league they orly menaged to win on? 
game, this from a team made up of men 
from the Headquarters Detathment who 
were with the Thirty-ninth Comnany at 
the camp. But what they lost in this was 
made up by their showing at the con- 
certs and the smoker that was staged on 
the eve of the departure of the company 
for Peking. 

It was while the band was basking in 
the sun en the beach at Peit»*ho that the 
“Chaumont” docked at Chinwanetow, 
with nine men for the band. They stayed 
over night at the Army camp, and were 
then sert over to the camp to join the 
band. Those in the detail were “Abo” 
Cayer (well known throuchout the Ma 
rine Corps; Logan. a sax and clarinet 
player from the wi'ds of Parris Is'and, 
and then from the band school at Quan- 
tico came, Lehr. Mast, Sherbin 
and Garris. Ballstead came from a I‘ne 
company. and Brown frem the bcot camp 
at San Diego. These men are setting in 
with the band which are giving us first- 
class concerts in the compound. 

While at Peitaiho the bard gave sev- 
eral concerts cut in town which were 


Stewart, 


very well rendered and received bv the 
large aud‘ences that were in attendance. 
Several letters of commendation were re- 
ceived by the commanding officer on the 
showing made by the 


band. 
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With this showing being heralded, the 
band departed one day behind the com 
pany for Tientsin to play a series of 
concerts in that city (which, by the way, 
the Marines made famous a year or so 
ago). They were quartered with the 
15th Infantry and given the best of 
treatment that ccu'd be given by their 
brothers in arms, but enemies on the 
field of sport. Captain Pearson, editor 
of the “Sentinel,” the 15th Infantry news 
sheet, opened wide the doors of their 
movie hall and the Marines entered free 
of charme which was cne of the many 
things done to make their stay pleasant. 
The Army “Y” also treated them to 
coffee and doughnuts after they had 
given a concert in the “Y” gardens. This 
was served by Mrs. Franulo, wife of the 
assistant Army Band leader, and Mrs. 
Lange, wife of the Medica] Detachment’s 
Sergeant Major. 

Concerts were also given in the Army 
compound which was well attended by 
the Deughboys and their avplause was 
hearty and sincere. An evening concert 

ras given in Victoria Park, which is 
situated on Victoria Park which is the 
main street in Tientsin. It was the first 
time that a band from the American 
Legation had made an appearance at’ the 
park and they were greetcd by one of 
the largest audiences to ever attend a 
band concert at this place. The news- 
papers of that city were loud in their 
praise for masterly fashion in which the 
concerts were given and the deportment 
of the men. This threw a great deal of 
the credit on the congenial band!eader 
“Jerry” Brownell. 

They are now back in their barracks 
settling down to their daily routine which 
consists of two guard mounts and pa- 
rades a week, with the commanding offi- 
cer’s inspection on Saturday. On Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday at noon thy 
give a half hour concert, while on Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings they give an 
hour’s concert just before the movies. 


The auditor nearly failed to mention 
that the band played quite a prominent 
part in the smoker that was staged on 
the eve of the departure of the company 
from Peitaiho. Besides playing a few 
snappy numbers between the boxing 
bouts that were on the program, they 
furnished two men for the quartet that 
took four encores. Pusl, the first trom- 
bone player, sang bass, while Pavelick, a 
imp-pah player, sang first tenor. Towards 
the end of the smoker it was found that 
the program was rather short, so they 
asked the band to fill in a number. Sure 
“Gooks” Blasterinos wou'd fill in the 
gap. And how these boys could blast. 
Having heard them once at the rifle 
range in the smoker staged by the Sixty- 
second Company last fall, the writer 
knows that it was sweet (oh, yes, in 
sweet and out sour) music that they 
peured forth into the ears of the large 
assemblage. 

The B'asterinos consisted of “Abe” 
Cayer and “Micky” Hamlin on cornets; 
“Chick” Harrison, E flat clarinet; “Gook” 
Freuhoff, trombone and leader; “Blacky” 
Blackburn, baritone; “Mudaxe” Hwuches, 
peck horn; “Remarkable” John Queen, 
bass; with “Dick” Stahl! and “King Tut” 
Tutison cn the drums. If these men can 
be kept together, they will afford the 
civilians of Peking a chance to hear some 
real music in the forthcoming smokers 
that are to be held this coming winter. 
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The track season is getting under way 
and the team is pointing towards the 
International Fie!d and Track Meet 
which is to be held in October. The band 
will be represented by their top-kick 
“Jerry” Brownell, who, as he has done 
in other years show his heels to the rest 
of the fie-d in the 800 and 5.000 metres 
run. Pavelick is out for the discus throw. 
It is probable that more men will turn 
out as the season advances. 

The orchestra has not played mary 
engagements this past summer, owing to 
the fact that they were cut of town. They 
filled one engagement while at Peitaiho, 
at the Peitaiho Hotel, and I have been 
told that they were quite the rage. I 
am sending a picture of the orchestra 
through the courtesy of Mr. Arthur Ellis, 
secretary of the Legation Guard “Y.”’ 


“WYOMING” MARINE DETACHMENT 
By Rosie 

This outfit has undergone as complete 
a change in the past six months as an 
infant would in ten years. All the o!d 
gang, except about twelve of us, have 
bidden their fond adieu to the “bonny 
life of a sailor,” and when the replace- 
ments came aboard, they were all land- 
lubbers except a few non-coms. After 
much ard sundry snapp’ng-!n, our guard 
is about as salty a bunch of Marines as 
ever paced a poop-deck. 

We'll start off with the musics: 
Trumpeters Bartcn and Horn. One will 
find all sorts of varieties of musics in 
this outfit, but Ill wager a million bucks 
against a yen that these two are the 
only ones of their kind in captivity. They 
are about six feet two inches tall and 
look exactly like a single strand of spa- 
ghetti. Can they sound calls? As the 
beat crews! 

And the gun strikers (under charge of 
Gunnery Sergeant Donovan. County of 
Cork, Ireland): The gun strikers on this 
raft man all the guns on the gun deck, 
eight in all. Every time an inspecting 
party comes along, the gun striker passes 
around smoked glasses to keep the in- 
specting party from hurting their eyes 
gazing at the bright work. Pfc. James 
Murray had a sore eye recently, and that 
was his alibi—too much brightwork. We 
kind of think it was too much key holes 
the last time he visited Norfolk. Don’t 
tell anyone, though. Bradley almost 
went to college—he’s got the word 
“Alma” tattooed on his arm. What’s the 
—I mean—where’s the “Mater,” Arthur? 
Bully Osteen and Chambers recently 
mede a resolution to steer clear of Nor- 
folk. They said that the ship is a much 
better home than the Norfolk Brig. 

Our Top Kick is Eddie Gorman, of 
baseball and other fame. Eddie at pres- 
ent is showing the sailors a trick or two 
about playing baseball on the ship’s 
team. That, besides his other duties, 
which consist of being quartermaster, 
drill sergeant, chaplain, and office man- 
ager. No, the old boy doesn’t have a 
thing to do—much. . 

Johnny Mastny is the property ser- 
geent: and the best in the Marine Corps, 
at that. He’s the only one you can break 
out in the dead hours of the night ard 
have him go down in the after hold to 
get a pair of socks out of ycur sea bag 
that you might need three months from 
now, and you won’t even get a grow! cut 
of him. 

Bill Kelly is our not-so-dashing police 
Sergeant. At least that’s what the E. P. 
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D. boys think. Bill can find more paint 
work to scrub and more steel work to 
sh.ne, and more decks to swab than any 
six fuily qualified police sergeants put 
tugetaer. ihe tweive-inch guns going off 
are like music to one’s ears after listen- 
ing to Keliy’s good-na.ured growls. 

Corporal Brooks (Little Go-dilocks) 
ard sergeant Coiuand have been suifer- 
ing with a slight attack of Norfolk ma- 
laria recentiy, but l’m sure that all’s 
weil that ends weil. Corporals Pickering 
and Kaplan (the bail and chain boys) 
every once in a while get an actack of 
Quantico-enza, but they ought to get 
over that, after about t..o years of going 
down to the sea in ships. Corporal Kap- 
lan, by the way, is now a gun pointer 
first class. 

We have in our detachment the most 
charming little pen-pal for any lonesome 
damsel! (preterabiy without a beard) who 
cares to correspond with him. Robert 
Westbrook is his name. He has leit a 
trail of broken hearts ail over Haiti! 

In our next we'll tell you more of the 
inside dope of this sea-going bunch of 
sea-lawyers—that is if we live to do it. 


WITH THE “TEXAS” DETACHMENT 
ON THE EAST COAST 
By Lacy Richardson 

On the 25th of September the U. S. S. 
“Texas” held her offical run in short 
range battle practice off the Virginia 
Capes, and straightway departed for An- 
napolis, Maryland, where she arrived and 
dropped the hook in Chesapeake Bay 
early in the afternoon of,the 26th. Upon 
arrival at Annapolis—that is, the fol- 
lowing day—Captain T. E. Kendrick and 
thirty-two enlisted men, including Ist 
Sergeant Hans O. Rasmussen, shoved off 
for the rifle range, leaving Lt. Francis 
H. Brink, with Sergeant Benjamin F. 
Hearn, Jr., acting in the capacity of first 
sergeant. in command of the predicament 
—or, rather, situation—aboard the Flag- 
ship. The skipper and his sharpshooters 
returned to the ship Octcber 6th, and at 
two o'clock the morning of the 7th the 
old pig-iron got under way for cur pres- 
ent illness, the southern drill grounds. 
All hands are convalescing rapidly, how- 
ever. despite the greatest gunnery epi- 
demic in years, and it is evident that few 


“Weepin’ Slips” will be issued for some 
time to come—unless, of course, the un- 
expected turns up, and we are again con- 
fronted with the Marine Corps’ surest 
defense: It isn’t a right you have : 
just a privilege. Try and get it! But 
you can bet your sweet life the typical 
Marine makes a stab at it, offering alibis 
that cause the sternest martinet to 
chuckle. 

In firing short-range battle the detach- 
ment did remarkably well. The assistant 
fire control officer, who is directly in 
charge of the Marine gun crews as super- 
visor of all five-inch guns, made it a 
major portion of his daily routine to 
tell them so, which isn’t exactly an old 
Navy custom. Gun number two made a 
Navy “E.” Despite the fact Captain 
Kerdrick accuses me of giving myself a 
very high mark, human instinct prompts 
me to inform the reader that I was gun 
captain of the crew on gun two. (To 
make an “E” a crew is required to load 
and fire eight shots, scoring eight hits, 
in a specified leneth of time. which is 
twenty-four seconds for each set of 
pointers and trainers or forty-eight sec- 
onds for the entire string. There is a 
roll and pitch factor which may or may 
not pull the final score of a crew making 
seven hits in the specified time allowance 
up to a Navy “E,” which means effi 
ciency. In other words, the roll and pitch 
factor can pull a final score down as well 
as up. It all depends on the condition 
of the sea. If it’s rough, the roll and 
pitch factor is an advantage; if calm, a 
disadvantage. You urderstand. Gun 
two, however, scored eight hits in forty- 
seven seconds.) The names of the mem- 
bers of this crew, with respective sta- 
tions opposite their name, will follow 
this gadget. ‘ 

The other afternoon, while several of 
the gun strikers were putting in gun 
shutters, Gunnery Sergeant Long, who 
had never been sea-going before, scram 
bled to his feet from a slippery deck 
and roared: “I don’t give a damn if the 
floor is wet . . . I want you-all to 
git them windows in! Savvy?” 

Knowing the inestimable value of ear 
floppin’, ard in a desperate effort to get 
a “drag” with the “Gunny,” Private 
Buckin’ For Corporal “Useless” J. Hand- 


Stables of Prin-e ef Wied at Schloss Monrepos, Germany. Headquarters Fifth 
Marines in upper right wing and quarters of_ junior officers in upper left wing. 
Amaroc, 1919. 
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ley, whose feet are only surpassed in 
length, width, and other dimensions by 
the airplane carriers “Saratoga” and 
“Lexington,” edged over to Long and 
whispered in his starboard ear: “I’m not 
gettin’ wise, Guns, but what you called 
a floor is a deck aboard a pig-iron, and 
that hole we're tryin’ to stop up over 
yonder is a gun port—not a window.” 

Use your own imagination as to the 
outcome, then compare it with the actual 
ending. The Peach-State Wonder got 
his “drag,” of course. To be sure, if the 
ship hadn't received a tremendous wave 
from the starboard side at this instant, 
which fairly flooded the Seventh Division 
case-mate, sweeping tools, gun-strikers, 
gunnery sergeants, and all other forms 
of worthless government property be- 
fore it in a gush of unprecedented fury, 
he would probably have been “dragged” to 
the sick bay. as Long, by now, was run- 
ning around like a lady rooster with his 
head whacked off, looking for a monkey 
wrench to “crown him king of all.” 

(If the foregoing is found in error by 
the men directly concerned, they will 
have to consult Sergeant Hearn for sym 
pathy or what have you, as it was he 
who fetched the news to bearing.) 

Says Kermit W. Smith to David 
Reichel: “Now lissen, David, if you think 
that Sergeant Jenson wanted all the 
rifle range butt-windage for himself, tell 
him about it. . . . 1 ain’t got no 
eryin’ slips.” 

Such fellows as McKenna, Upton, Ryan 
and Conns, who were transferred to the 
beach in New York last July, will prob- 
ably get a kick out of the following 
news: Sergeant “Red” Rairden, famous 
for his ability to handle working parties, 
and known from coast to coast for his 
wicked line and other unbelievable quali- 
ties, was relieved as police sergeant 
aboard this vessel by Sergeant Burk A. 
Hogan on the first of September. Don’t 
let ’em kid you, Red. Anyone who can 
hold angle-irons down for two years 
must be good. Otherwise 

Sergeant Triplett is leaving us some 
time in November, to be paid off. We 
hate to see “Pop” go, and wish him luck, 
sincerely trusting that the snow in Min- 
nesota agrees with him after spending 
all these nine years in mostly tropical 
climates. 

No; this isn’t a non-com article. We 
just hate to pick on privates. 
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For a long time Ed Burgan had been 
raving about a certain family residing 
in Baltimore. But not until our recent 
visit to the city of white door steps did 
we fully appreciate the genuineness 0 
his enthusiasm. Ed invited us up to 
meet the folks one day and gladly we 
accepted, not once, but many times there 
after. Indeed, we found the entire 
family so friendly that going to Mrs. 
Jacques’ house meant the same to us as 
going home. (Howdy, folks.) 

Seein’ as how the ole typewriter is 
gettin’ all het-up from constant ham- 
merin’ (we use the peck and hunt sys- 
tem), reckon we'd better knock off for a 
spell, lest they turn us out for fire drill. 
All the fellows are getting along fine at 
this writing. As for me, I’m working 
on my first short story entitled: “The 
Company Clown Laughs Last’’—as a re 
sult of the BIG NAVY “E” so egotistic- 
ally mentioned above. (Hee-haw!) And 
now, ladies and antonyms, I take great 
pleasure in giving you the names of the 
men who were razzed through the entire 
training for short-range battle practice 
as being the bummest crew on the ship, 
and who, on record day, stepped up to 
their little cannon and made the highest 
mark in Naval Efficiency of any five- 
inch gun aboard the “Texas.” (If Ad 
miral Dewey had had these men in Ma 
nila Bay the Spanish ships wou!d never 
have been stickin’ half-cut-of-the-water; 
they would have gone to the bottom in 
pieces; and the whole harbor blown to 
hell! In other words, these are the boys 
who will make the next war a short 
war.) They are: Private First Class 
Kenneth L. Thomson, Ist pointer and 
second sightsetter; Private First Class 
Archie N. Weinreich, first sightsetter and 
second pointer; Private First Class 
Joseph L. Aschwanden, first trainer and 
second powderman; Private James W. 
Mutch, second trainer and second powder- 
man; Private First Class Charles W. 
Stanley, first powderman; Private Gerald 
L. Woods, trayman; Private Joal D. Gil 
lespie, first shellman; Private First Class 
John C. Perdue, second shellman; and 
Private Jay W. McCarter, rammerman. 

Others to qualify as pointers and 
trainers were: First Sergeant Hans O. 
Rasmussen, Privates First Class Harry 
E. Schriver, Walter W. Biggerstaff, Roy 
N. Welsh, and Privates William Patter- 
son and Morton J. Silverman. 


Mascots of Marine Barracks and Naval Prison at Cavite, 1916. Left to right: Sikes, 
Curlie, Queenie, Nig, and Stout. 
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NAVY YARD, PHILADELPHIA 
By L. A. Goodwin 

Captain E. W. Skinner, as coach, ani 
First Lieutenant F. S. Gilman, as At! 
letic Officer, have organized a footba 
team of which we are justly proud. On 
the 13th of October the team made the’: 
initial appearance against a strong az 
gregation of semi-pros from Prospect 
Park, and, although losing out by t! 
narrow margin of one lone tally of six 
points, managed to keep the Parkers on 
the defensive for the major portion of 
the game. The playing of McCaffery at 
quarter, Presley at center, and Chaney 
at half was better than cou!d have been 
reasonably desired. Presley is one of 
these big play-boys who stands his op 
ponent on his head and then grins in 
sultingly at him when he regains an 
even keel. It is an accepted fact that 
this sort of treatment improves the 
temper and judgment of no man. His 
section of the line was practically im 
pregnable. McCaffery, although a prom 
ising young lieutenant, obviously has not 
learned the meaning of the command, 
“To the rear, march!” His punting and 
passing were the high lights of the game. 
Chaney, his running mate, although 
green, shows promise of developing into 
a mighty dangerous line plunger. The 
Parkers made their lone touchdown on a 
series of well executed forward passes, 
coupled with a short plunge through the 
line. In the third quarter the Leather 
necks pushed the ball to within two yards 
of the Prospectors’ goal line, only to lose 
the oval on downs. Following this the 
game was a see-saw affair, with fine 
playing on both sides. The game ended 
with the ball in mid-field. In the absence 
of my reportorial staff, namely, Charlie 
Arndt, Henry Kiefer, Nat Lytle, and Art 
Stevenson, of the QM. School, I cannot 
delve into the details of the game. No 
doubt, when my friend Don Haislet reads 
this he will exclaim in chagrin: “Et tu 
Brute!” The line-up of both teams 
follows: 


MARINES. Position PARKERS. 
Baker 
Richards 
McCaffery Craig 
Mitchell 


OLD TIMERS RETIRE 

Four old timers have left us _ this 
month. On October Ist, Sergeant Major 
Albert Gosling, Quantico, Virginia, was 
placed on the retired list. On October 
7th, Staff Sergeant Charles E. Coombs, 
Marine Barracks, Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Hingham, Mass., was retired and 
First Sergeant James T. Homer, Great 
Lakes, Illinois, was transferred to the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserves. On Oc- 
tober 18th, Sergeant Major Lewis C. 
Hines, Navy Building Guard, Washing 
ton, D. C., went out on thirty years. 

Full honors were accorded Sergeant 
Major Gosling at Quantico, where he 
stoed in the reviewing stand with Major 
General Butler as the Quantico Marines 
passed in review. A fitting ceremony 
was rendered Staff Sergeant Coombs at 
Hingham. 

Each of the retiring Marines has 
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thirty years service behind him, and 
First Sergeant Homer has been in the 
Marine Corps twenty-two years. He 
has been a first sergeant since 1915, 
and has received honorable discharges on 
the expiration of each of his four-year 
enlistments. 

SEVENTY-SEVENTH COMPANY, 5TH 

REGIMENT, OCOTAL, NIC. 

The Seventy-seventh Company at pres 
ent consists of six officers, 120 enlisted 
men, sixty horses, and 105 mule 
“mounts.” The mules are used for 
mounts or pack animals as may be re 
quired. 

The company was organized August 
10, 1929, upen the departure of the 11th 
Regiment from the Northern Area, Nica 
ragua; and inherited the animals and 
equipment from the old 52nd (mounted) 
Company, 11th Regiment, but is prac 
tically all new personnel. An intensive 
training course has been in operaticn the 
past six weeks, consisting of “Monkey 
Drill,” with blankets surcingles, 
rudiments of cavalry drill, care and pre- 
servation of animals and equipment, ard 
packing and saddling of pack animals. 

Three of the six officers assigned to 
the company are on detached duty; those 
serving with the company in Ocotal are: 
Captain Murl Corbett, commanding; 
First Lieutenant E. E. Shaughnessey, 
and Secend Lieutenant C. B. Graham. 
Second Lieutenant Marion L. Dawson, 
Jr., attached to the company, is on 
emergency leave to the United States. 


AIRCRAFT SQUADRONS, SECOND 
BRIGADE, MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 
By William B. Edmondson 

It is being rumored that our redoubt- 
able M. T. Sgt. Walter Pounders, now 
being initiated into the mysteries of 
flying No. 5 Fokker ty the no less famous 
Archie Paschal, has been recommended 
for examination for the rank of Marine 
Gurner. Get out the musty tomes, Walt, 
and study up. In this connection, we 
sorrowfully announce that Archie will 
soon be leaving us for the Utopia of the 
North. We hate to see you go, Archie, 
but wish you the best of luck on the out- 
side and hope you help to make com- 
mercial aviation as safe and reliable as 
you have helped to make Marine avia- 
tion. Three rousing cheers, gang. for 
one of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
N. A. P. in the service and a darn good 
scout as well. Who, I ask you, can twirl 
his mustache in just the grand and dig- 
nified manner that Archie does—a'most 
as if he were a sage looking on in amuse- 
ment at the antics of us lesser mortals? 

Captain Davis and Lieutenant Mce- 
Quade, who joined us on October 2nd, are 
familiarizing themselves with the new 
and strange denizens and scenery of the 
country and will soon be making regular 
patrols to the hills. Captain Davis will 
relieve Major Bourne as our commanding 
officer but. so far, we haven’t heard as 
to what the duties of Lieutenant Mc- 
Quade will be. 

Gunnery Sergeant “Bob” Ewalt, the 
famous pilot of Fokker No. 4 (which is 
no more since the crash of the late Cap- 
tain Howard in the Rio Coco near Oco- 
tal), was transferred to San Diego on 
the first, there to spend his few remain- 
ing days in the Corps before taking up 
his duties as a commercial pilot. Hated 
to see you leave, Bob, but the best of 
luck. 


Twenty-three 


Mounted Marires passing through streets of a Nicaraguan hiliside village. 


Dr. Neuberger, our well known dis- 
penser of castor oil, went home on leave 
on the second of the month and has been 
relieved by Dr. Smith. 

Gunnery Sergeant George Smith re- 
turned from furlough to the States on the 
first and has been snowing us under ever 
since with frequent and fluent descrip- 
tions of the Talkies, how the girls dress, 
General Butler’s campaign against boot- 
leggers in Quantico, and his new car. 

Quite a number of ratings were handed 
out on the first of the month. Among 
the lucky ones, “Bob” Wenc, skipper of 
No. 3 Fokker, ard “Pete the Greek” (no 
one knows his real name, but the one 
given is enough for identification all over 
the Corps), are now sporting sergeants’ 
chevrons before our envious eyes. Both 
of these boys have worked hard, theugh, 
and we are glad to see them rated. 
Among the new corporals, we number 
“Cheno” Parsons and Martin, one of 
our radio “gadgets.” 

A new schedule of flying went into 
effect on the 24th of September. This 
was necessary because, although ex- 
cused last year, we will have to compete 
in the annual gunnery and bombing exer- 
cises this year and it is also designed to 
familiarize the new personnel with the 
country. The new program is as follows: 

Monday: Gunnery and bombing. Tues- 
day: Familiarization, check maps, patrol 
Southern Area. Wednesday: Spot land- 
ings, pick-ups, panel work, drops, photo- 
graphic practice. Thursday: Gunnery 
and bombing. Friday: Familiarization, 
check maps, patrol Northern Area. Sat- 
urday: Clean up. 

This schedule is in addition to the regu- 
lar routine trips of the Fokkers and is 
being rigidly adhered to. Some very 
excellent showings have been made al- 
ready in the way of gunnery and bomb- 
ing and we have high hopes of gaining a 
place in the sun when the annual exer- 
cises come off. (San Diego and Quantico, 
take notice!). 

We received another gocd piece of 
news tcday in the way of a new order ex- 
tending liberty in Managua to 12:00 mid- 
night for the first and second grades and 
to 11:00 P. M. to all other grades. Since 
liberty on week days begins at 1:00 P. M. 
and on Sundays and holidays at 9:00 
A. M.. this sheu'd give us ample time to 
see al! there is to be seen. 


It is rumored that Gunnery Sergeant 
“Hank” Meachem, who has charge of the 
old field at Puerto Cabezas once used 
by the aviation detachment there, has 
discovered a gold mine. He runs a 
garage for the benefit of the natives, and 
since such good mechanics as Hank are 
searce indeed in Nicaragua, it is said 
that he pockets a neat sum each month. 
And why not. He has practically nothing 
to do, unless one or more of our planes 
are at Port, so why not turn bunk fa- 
tigue t'me into ready cash? 

Hank and his charming wife, together 
with Privates Barlass, Chapman and 
Smith, live at the field. The privates are 
quartered in the old headquarters build- 
ing, and, believe it or not, have separate 
rooms, real walnut furniture, big cozy 
beds, a kitchenette, running water and 
electric lights, and “all the conveniences 
of a modern home,” to quote the prover- 
bial real estate salesman. Hank and his 
wife have their own four-room house 
just south of the field. Pretty soft, if 
you ask me. 


“ROCHESTER RAMBLINGS” 
By Chas. H. Talbott 


Here we are again, the Rocky’s Sea 
Soldiers, back from our South American 
Cruise. We visited Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad; La Guira, Venezuela, and La Carta 
gena, Colombia. 

Much credit goes to the ba$eball team, 
as they showed brilliant form by beating 
the best teams in each of the latter two 
cities. 

While enroute from La Cartagena to 
the Canal Zone a smoker was he'd, cele- 
brating the thirty-ninth anniversiary of 
the laying of the keel of the U. S. S. 
“Rochester.” At that time the “Roches- 
ter” was called the “New York.” Five 
boxing matches were held. In the first 
bout, Devil Dog Yewdell vs. Shifty 
Drometti, Yewdell was forced to take 
the short end of the decision. The second 
bout, between Cyclone Di Benedetto and 
Wildcat Evosito, ended in a draw. Third 
bout: Kid Hoon, Marine, vs. Battler 
Smith, Marine. Smith, putting up a 
whirlwind finish. took the long erd of the 
decision. Fourth bout: Snike Miller vs. 
Mauler Cain. Miller winning by a hard- 
fought battle. The fifth and final but: 
Killer Grubb vs. Typhoon Bertelen. Both 
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Colors made by the mother of the Corporal carrying them. 


Picture taken during 


ceremony when Col. Harold C. Snyder, commanding Fifth Marines accepted them for 


the regiment. 


men having previous experience in the 
ring, Grubb proved too much for Berte- 
len, winning by a technical K. O. in the 
second round. 

Upon our arrival in the Canal Zone 
we received a new draft of Marines to re 
place the “Old Salts” who were trans 
ferred to Coco Solo for further transfer 
to the United States. First Sergeant La 
Grasse relieved First Sergeant Mosier. 

Corporal Denney Cain is the successor 
to our former police sergeant, Sergeant 
Shaffer. Cain is better known as “Sitting 
Bull.” Many conclusions have been 
drawn as to why “Sitting Bull” has so 
frequently been seen in the Y. M. C. A. 
Is it a new girl? or free bananas? 
Private Browne, one of our acting cor 
porals, says he thinks ear-flopping should 
be barred, at least while he is on the 


ship. 
We expect to be in New Orleans for 
Navy Day. A few of our sheiks are 


going to give the girls a rare treat 
when we arrive. 

Sergeant Bozo is sure working hard 
to get the Marine Whaleboat crew in ex 
cellent condition for the race with the 
Bluejackets on Navy Day. We also have 
our tug-of-war scheduled with them in 
New Orleans. 

Upon our departure we expect to have 
the New Qgleans latest on the air. 


PEKINGALITIES 

By Hugh Maddox 
Peking Marines win North China base- 
ball championship, screamed the head 
lines of the local and North China dailies, 
true it is. Coach Waller and his men 
went through the entire season with only 
two league defeats ... Waseda took 
them into camp for four defeats though 
“Little Willy” Hickman gave them 
a seare in Tientsin in the second game, 
but Fahenstock and Whynaught bumped 
heads in the outfield and they lost the 
game 2-1 Sixty-second Company 
under the command of Capt. C. C. Gill 
at the summer camp, Camp Admiral 
Bristol, Peitaiho Beach ‘ reports 
everything in order . “Spick” Har- 


ris ex-top kick of the Thirty-ninth Com- 
pany was given a kangaroo court for 


Germany, 1919. 


being absent two days without leave .. . 
court held at the N. C. O. ciub 
Fined one CASE of the stuff that Ger- 
many is noted for, but sell quite a bit of 
it in China And the rifle team 
beat the Army the Army got 
revenge by taking the pistol match ‘ 
wives Knauff still the ministers orderly 
has been working out five nights 
a week at the local “Y” . and he 
ean still eat chicken and waffles like no- 
bodys business . Lt. E. C. Fergu- 
son picked from a field of about thirty- 
five players to represent Peking in the 
Inter-port matches to be staged soon 
Capt. Wyman of the U. S. C. are 
the only military men on the team . 


Capt. C. M. Ruffner joined from the 
U. S. S. Pittsburgh, and is placed in 
charge of the canteen vice Captain 


“Johnny” Beckett, of football fame 
Commanding officer wants soccer team 
this year looks as though we will 
have a first class team to place on the 
field . . . lets hope so anyway 

We, I mean the Marines beat the Eng- 
lish at their own game (Rugby) 

if you don’t want to take my word for it, 
write to any of the Shanghai papers and 
ask them what “Uncle Harry” Liversege 
and his rugby team done to the teams in 
Tientsin and Shanghai, last year and the 
year before Lt. Thompson, Cpl. 
Tribbey and Pvt. Hughes are making a 
good paper out of the Legation Guard 


News and how the band 
is sure putting out a fine brand of music 
now . . . about six or seven men ar- 
rived from the states . . . most of 


them from the well known band school 
at that place Yu Hi is still cut- 
ting regulations down in the basement 
of the main barracks “Omar” 
the tent maker is still busy as ever .. . 
Chief Bender came back for another tour 
of the Hutungs and N.C. 0. Club... 
“Big Jack” Redden is still ho'd'ng his 
own in the Artillery ard is still talking 
about the main gate at Philly . . . Oh, 
yes he mentions Mare Island once in 
awhile and also the times he use to have 
with the New Major General ... 

“Harry” Lucke runs him a close second 
. « « He was the cause of “Spick” Har- 
ris getting his court . . . Major 
Rupertus joined with family a few 
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months ago .. took over the office 
of Executive officer left vacant by Lt 
Col. E. P. Moses 
Commander Biello, senior Medico wil 
more than likely be a Captain when thi: 
reaches the pages (if it does) 
The mounted detachment under the com 
mand of Lt. J. D. Waller now sporting 
cavalry sabres . . . just like a rea! 
outfit now . Captain Wyman 
the U. S. C. in ‘Peking at the Laneuag 
School gave them instructions on the us 
of the sabre Look rather snapp 
. The boxing squad under Corpora! 
Goldenberg over at the Russian Com 
pound going threugh their daily wor! 
outs . . . on the squed at the pres 
time are Hill Calendo, Falken, Gee, Kid 
well, Thompson Passink, Port 
and Matheny will join just as soon as 
they come back from the summer camp 
rae “Red” Taylor is not the post 
plumber anymore, but assistant to the 
post electrician Frankie Gowen, 
who use to dominate the Privates Club 
is now sole owner of Hemnvles Butchery 
well known to the Marines 
The swimming pool has been used qui te 
a great deal this year . . . even by 
the civilians oh boy . . . Cav- 
tain Chas. Brooks is still Adjutant of the 
post . . “Tippy” Cain, “Bill” Bas 
sett,“ Sw ede” Carlson and “Jerry” Brown 
ell are still roving the Hutunes, but their 
days are getting short as they go back 
to Magwa on the next boat = 
Say. this missile is getting rather long 
but bide your time I'll call Nemo over, 
sure he’s still here . . . to give a little 
more scandal Nemo says he dd 
not steal the clock . « MeGrath is 
now running the N. C. O. Club with 
Lomickev (the beast) as a doily visitor, 
rain or shine . . . “Snifty” Shaft is 
sergeant in charge of the beanery now 
White is still goed to lock at on 
“Fly” . . . the kid should get in the 
Pennsy Mcunted or the Royal Mounted 
Alkazar and Internaticnal still 
running full blast the old gag 
of lots of new girls . if you don't 
think this is right you shou'd see Justus 
and Herron the bankers stepping cut 
‘ Most everyone picked the “A’s” 
to win the American league bunting ri 
are looking for them to cop the Wor'd 
Series ; hove we are right. The 
commard getting Qm. Sgts. Connolly and 
Clayton mixed up . not that it 
matters much, but Clayton hates like the 
dickens to be called Connolly ‘ 
John Queen is still remarkable as ever 
if you don't believe it . . . ask 
him sometime 
All men wanting to stay over their al 
lotted time at the summer camp at 
Peitaiho Beach there must have 
been a reason but the new fangled 
bathing suits had not hit this part of the 


country as yet . . so why should 
they ... A Ms: arine rifle team using 
heavy marching orders to shoot the 
British range . . . can you beat it 


they beat the “Blokes” at their 
own game .. . Jacks Place still run 
ning in full blast Deihl. running 
a bar now Privates Club under 
Sergeant Cox’s supervision now a 
they have moved further down 
the Hutung . . . Ten cents small 
money will still take you there in a 
Peking taxi If any of the old 
timers see this : wonder if they 
will write until then 
see you later that’s all. 
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MARINE BARRACKS, NAVY YARD, 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


By David J. Satanoski 


We have decided to get in on the 
Monthly News, so here goes. We are 
holding down the job of keeping the 
Navy Yard in condition. This is a great 
post if you like it. Our officers consist 
of Lieutenant Colonel O’Leary, who has 
just returned from a thirty-day leave; 
Captain Hausmann, recently from Haiti, 
held down the job of C. O., with Lieu- 
tenant Purple, Q. M. and Construction 
Officer, and Lieutenant Williams coach- 
ing the football team. Some team, too. 

Our Top is Mike Welz, with Sheik 
Crawford pounding the guard roster. 

Sergeant Armstrong, who handles the 
galley with a couple of trick cooks, has 
a big job in keeping Minnie, our cat, and 
her family out of the milk cans. 

Our Sea Wall is the main topic here, 
all you hear is “Woof Woof” police ser 
geant. 

Will tune off for lack of space. From 
the Gang. 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF A FOUR-HOUR 
WATCH 
Pvt. Paul N. Gardner 


One forty-five a. m., corporal of the 
guard, calling, calling, faintly at first. 
Then with a start I am awake. 

Stretching, yawning, rubbing sleep- 
filled eyes, fumbling for clothes in the 
stygian darkness, clothes that seem sud- 
denly strange when I try to don them. 
Cursing at shoe laces that insist on go- 
ing through the wrong eyelet. Groping 
for a cig, “Where are those damned 
matches?” Putting on a cartridge belt 
that seems to weigh a hundred pounds, 
taking my rifle and going with the cor- 
poral of the guard to relieve the old 
sentry. A few hurried orders and direc- 
tions from him, a mumbled “Good luck, 
old timer,” and I am alone. 

Overhead, a huge full moon, making 
ugly, squat buildings seem whiter, 
cleaner. Making the sandy streets seem- 
ingly ribbons of white; stretching away, 
<3" to where? An utter stillness, 
devoid of all sound, giving me the im- 
pression that I am alone in a world long 
dead. 

But no! “What's that?” Ah, only a 
pig, rooting around in the street under 
a bull cart with lumbering wooden 
wheels. “Whew, what a surprise!” Bet- 
ter load this musket, anyway. Off to 
walk an endless post, up and down, 
around, and back again. 

Walking, walking, walking, past build- 
ings suddenly quiet, through alleys. 
around deserted shacks, snooping around 
bull carts, probing here, probing there, 
always on the alert, least someone, 
something, take me unawares. Perspir- 
ing hands gripping a deadly efficient 
rifle, ready to use on the slightest provo- 
cation. Not scared, but tense, ready for 

anything. 

Two mongrel dogs, chasing each other 
yelpingly down the street, between two 
deserted adobe shacks, crumbling to de- 
cay; gone, to be seen or heard no more. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp. Endless lanes, 
endless streets, on and on. A cloud mo- 
mentarily obscuring the moon. Bats fly- 
ing. Eerie noises. A sudden silence. 

On and on through the night. Past 
cantinas, bars. Some strangely silent, 
like old carcasses. Barkeepers in their 
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filth, sitting on rickety boxes, nodding, 
half asleep. Filthy places. 

A slower tread, a faltering step. 
“Damn this endless walking, makes a 
fellow tired. Wish it were six!” 

Past another saloon. But no! Is this 
a party? A cautious peering into the 
dimly lighted saloon, made more dim by 
a haze of tobacco smoke. Two natives 
pledging allegiance to “Moncada, our 
president, and the Fatherland.” Two 
natives, drunk, sotted, bleary eyed. A 
terse, tense command to leave. An un- 
willingness shown by them. A hectic 
moment spent getting them outside, call- 
ing the Guardia Nacional. They are 
gone. “Thank God, that’s over.” 

The Marine corrals. A horse’s whinny. 
Stopping a few minutes to pick bits of 
hay to feed to animals, no doubt more 
weary than I. Wishing I were home. 
“A hell of a life.” Stopping to pet a 
dog, to scratch his ears and receive in 
return a grateful lick on the hand. Poor 
devil. His lot is mostly kicks and curses. 
The thought that I hoped I had made 
him feel that this world was a little bet- 
ter place. 

Listen! The wail of a crying baby. 
Through the night and a little further 
on, a feeble flickering light, no doubt a 
piece of pine tar on a wick. Peering in 
through a window. A native mother and 
a sick child. Dirt everywhere. Too bad! 
“Wonder if I could help?” “Too bad I 
don’t know more of this cursed language, 
I'd find out.” Oh, well, the sick bay is 
close. I'd probably get curses instead of 
thanks if I interfered. 

Scuffling through the sand. “S’funny 
how the stuff gets in one’s shoes.” A 
banana rat scurrying across the street, 
much the same as a bandit would, and 
that is what they really are. Under a 
bull cart. “Hmm, wonder what’s in that 
eart?” Poking, probing, sniffing. “Oh, 
only coffee.’ “Wish it were roasted, I’d 
eat some.” <A sudden reminder. “I’m 
hungry, wis': six o’clock would come.” 

At last a faint streak of light in the 
East. The moon waning, fading, almost 
gone. Reluctant in leaving as a lover. 
Pleading with the stars to stay. 

Natives hurrying across the village 
square. Always going somewhere, never 
accomplishing anything. The land of 
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manana; the land of tomorrow. Where 
from? Where to? Why? Life here is 
so futile. An effort at best. 

Suddenly the dawn. A world bathed 
in pink and gold. Mountains in silhou- 
ette, wonderful mountains. A few hardy 
birds, chirping in spite of the heat. Not 
such a bad world after all. 

At last! Six o’clock. Now for some 
breakfast. Damn these tin mess gears. 
Lining up for chow. Waiting, moving 
slowly in the line. At last!:~Some chow. 
Ye gods! BEANS! It’s a hell of a 
world after all and another day off to a 
poor start. War is Hell! But, some 
day, sometime, somewhere . . . day 
dreaming, wishing, on and on .. .! 


THE PARRIS ISLAND COMMISSARY 
By John Clifford 


To really run and make a commissary 
successful requires all the ability of a 
first-class buyer and salesman and plus 
in large letters following. The clientele 
is of a limited character, combined with 
a particular, in fact, one might almost 
say exacting group of customers. 

I have visited commissaries in quite 
a few posts of our service and in none of 
these have I seen a finer effort to meet 
every qualification than that of the one 
under the direction of Captain Ellsworth 
at Parris Island. 

To see things at their best is to visit 
the building on Saturday morning of 
each week when the new week’s supply 
of fruits and vegetables is set out. 

At the same time the whole store is 
most attractively arranged, thus enabling 
the buyer to see at a glance the goods 
which every good housekeeper requires 
for an ordinary week-end or even a 
week’s supply of staple products, which 
are carried in a total of nearly five hun- 
dred varieties. Foodstuffs for which 
special care is necessary to retain their 
fresh and crisp condition are well pro- 
vided for in a finely-equipped chamber, 
known as the quarantine room, with a 
temperature of 120 to 125 degrees which 
works admirably. At the same time 
meats and the various articles requiring 
refrigerator care have ample space in 
the cold chambers which looked scrupu- 
ously clean in the basement. 


Seventy-seventh Company Second Battalion, 5th Regiment, “Horse and Mule 
Platoons,” at Aviation Field, Ocotal, Nicaragua, 27 September, 1929; one “B.A.R.” 
and one “Sub-Thompson” to each squad. Captain Murl Corbett, U.S.M.C., commanding. 
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Armistice Day 


ITH the subject of disarmament foremost in the minds of 

our leading statesmen, naval strategists, and general pub 
lic, due to the disarmament conference to be held in London 
shortly, we should pause for a moment on November eleventh 
to reflect the situation which confronted this nation at the 
declaration of war in those days of strife early in April, 1917. 
Wholly unprepared for a major war, we began a struggle chat 
should have never befallen our people. The Imperial German 
Government knew our weakness in this respect, and made light 
of our ability to bring any great force to bear before what ihey 
thought would be the destruction of the Allies by the German 
Army and by the relentless submarine warfare carried on by 
the U-boats. Had the United States been properly prepared 
our rights upon the high seas would have been respected and 
we would have had no occasion to enter that war, which was 
the worst the world has ever known. Let us hope and pray 
that the men who hold the destinies of our country in their 
hands when they meet the representatives of other nations to 
discuss disarmanent will feel the great responsibilities which 
they carry, and never allow the United States to be placed in 
an inferior and dependent position. 

To quote the recent words of Lieut. Col. R. B. Putnam: 

“We sought by every honorable means to keep out of it. But 
again we were unprepared, and so there came the time when, 
despite all our protests, our ships were sunk without warning. 
our women and children sent to the bottommost depths of the 
sea, and there they rest today. The greater our patience, the 
greater became the trials we were called upon to bear, until 
finally our President asked the Congress to declare ‘that a 
state of war exists between the Imperial German government 
and the United States of America.’ Then, on April 6, 1917, 
‘we, the people of the United States,’ again raised our voices 
and gave him his answer: ‘We are with you, Woodrow Wilson, 
100,000,000 strong.’ 

“Wholly unprepared for war—a pitiful army, national guard 
and reserve of only 200,000 men, where millions were required; 
a navy hopelessly inadequate to the task it had before it, and 
almost no shipping with which to help it out: armies to be 
raised, equipped, trained and transported across the seas in the 
face of the untold dangers and horrors of a submarine war- 
fare, and supplies for those armies. There were not even 
sufficient arms in our country with which to arm them. It was 
necessary to build docks in France from which they could dis 
embark. Then hundreds of miles of railway—oh, it was a 
stupendous task, almost inconceivably so, but not a man 
faltered. 

“The souls of our honored dead had called to us from the 
folds of that flag to take up the torch in the name of human 
liberty, and ‘we, the people of the United States’ answered 
that call. Truly, there was no one to falter. 

“But we were wholly unprepared, only partly trained and in 
adequately equipped; and the German high command made no 
secret of their contempt for the hated Americans, the citizen 
soldiers from the land across the seas. There came the time 
when the question was on every lip: ‘What will the Americans 
do?’ The answer was forthcoming at Chateau-Thierry, at 
Belleau Wood, at Blanc Mont, and in the forest of the Argonne. 

“There came the day when ‘we, the people of the United 
States,’ untried citizen soldiers, took our places in the battle 
lines. We were only expected to hold until a stronger position 
could be prepared in the rear, but in one place a part of our 
line was forced to retire. The French suggested that we take 
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up a position in rear of the new line; and then it was that 
‘we, the people of the United States, spoke out again through 
our leader: ‘Our flag has been forced to retire; it is incon 
ceivable that such a thing should be. This day the Americar 
line will advance.’ 

“On that day, May 31, 1918, the picked and tried troops of th« 
Imperial German high command felt the force of the citize: 
soldiers from beyond the seas, felt it and wavered. And that 
day ‘the American line did advance.’ Not only did they re- 
cover all lost ground but they drove the Germans back severa! 
kilometers beyond their own original positions. 

“The end was not long in coming, as was first expected, and 
only a little over a year after our declaration of war the Ger- 
man high command, having tasted defeat at the hands of a 
despised foe—the citizen soldiers from across the sea—read 
the signs and offered terms of peace, later pleaded for peace, 
and finally in the forest of Compiegne, signed the armistice. 

“From Concord, Lexington and Bunker Hill; from Chapul! 
tepec; from Gettysburg, Antietam and the Wilderness; from 
Arlington on the Potomac; from the slopes of Santiago dé 
Cuba, and from the faroff Philippines; from Chateau-Thierry 
and Belleau Wood, and from the forest of the Argonne; from 
the bottommost depths of the seven seas, and from the folds 
of our beloved flag, the direct gift of God Almighty to the 
cause of human liberty, the eternal souls of our honored dead 
are calling to us. They bid us keep faith to the end ‘that gov 
ernment of the people, for the people, and by the people shall 
not perish from the earth.’ It is well that we should heed 
their call; and so let us here and now rededicate ourselves, our 
children and our children’s children to the cause of human 
liberty, to the defense of that flag and all that it stands for, if 
need be, even unto death. Then 

‘Its fame on brightest pages, 
Penned by poets and by sages, 
Shall go sounding down the ages 
Until Time shall be no more.’ ” 


Navy Day 

HE United States Navy and Marine Corps will be “at home” 

to the public on October 28th in observance of “Navy Day.” 

Navy Day is always an occasion throughout the Naval Serv- 
ice for welcoming the general public to inspect its activities. 
Each year, on Navy Day, thousands of civilians visit our Navy 
Yards and Naval Stations and are shown all things of interest, 
which are carefully and cautiously explained to them by the 
officer and enlisted personnel. Many ports along the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Gulf Coasts are visited on this day by vessels of 
the United States Navy and the public is given an opportunity 
to come aboard and inspect the ships. That the public appre 
ciates such an opportunity, is well established by the large 
number of visitors, and the many questions asked by them. 

It is both an education and a revelation to get a close up 
view of our latest ships with their big guns, and to note the 
progress of our Navy. 

The Marine Corps, as a part of the Naval Services, is vitally 
interested in Navy Day, and at Navy Yards and Naval Sta- 
tions they contribute much to the success of this day. Marines 
often act as guides to the visitors, and the Navy Day program 
often includes athletic events and exhibition drills by the 
Marine Detachment. 

In many parts of the country public addresses are given by 
men, who are prominently connected with our Navy. The pub- 
lic as a whole, and the tax payers in particular, are made to 
feel that they have a real and active interest in the Navy, 
and that the Navy belongs to the people of the United States. 

This year, Navy Day is of special importance to the Ameri- 
can public, coming as it does, just after the recent conference 
between Great Britain and the United States on the subject of 
Naval Limitation, and just before the forthcoming Five Power 
Conference on Naval Limitation, which will be held in London 
in January, 1930. 

There is every reason to believe that this year’s Navy Day 
will be the biggest and best attended since the World War. 


General Lejeune To Make Address 


AJOR General John A. Lejeune, our former commandant, 
is scheduled to address members of the Army and Navy 
Club of Washington, where he will be the principal speaker, 
and guest of honor on the evening of November the eleventh. 
The occasion is the ninetieth anniversary of the Virginia 
Military Institute where he is the superintendent. All cadets, 
former cadets, and their friends are invited. The meeting is to 
be held under the auspices of the local Alumni Association. 
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What Do You Know About 
RADIO? 


Are you aware of the wonderful opportunities that await 
the man with technical training in this new science? 


Do you know that one of the most popular courses offered 
by the Marine Corps Institute is RADIO? 


— 


New Radio Course to Be Offered. 


A new course in Radio is being added to the 
curriculum of the Marine Corps Institute. This 
course will include all the necessary mathe- 
matics for calculating the various measure- 
ments and formulas used in radio work; ele- 
mentary theory of electricity and magnetism; 
principles of radio communication; vacuum 
tubes; code and broadcast transmitters and 
receivers; care and repair of equipment; and, 
in fact, everything that is necessary to train 
YOU to be a qualified radio man. 


What Are YOUR Future Prospects? 


If you leave the service, what will you do 
upon entering civil life? 


Why not take up the most interesting subject 
of the day? Why not prepare yourself for a 
well paid position in the radio industry when 
you leave the service? 


THE FIRST STEP IN THIS DIRECTION 
IS TO REQUEST ENROLLMENT IN THE 
RADIO COURSE TODAY. 


Are you the type of man who would take advantage of a bargain? Would you jump at the chance to secure $100.00 worth of 
honest value for $1002 Would you be even more eager to secure the same value FREE? We know that you would. 


Then WHY don't you take advantage of the correspondence courses ofered by the Marine Corps Institute? . The average cost 
of these courses to a civilian would be $100.00. To you, a MARINE, they are FREE. Without spending a single dollar YOU can 


secure $100.00 worth of HONEST VALUE. 


Check the subject in which you are interested on the coupon ! 


YOU TURN THE PAGE, 


low and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute—NOW, BEFORE 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 


Please tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 


Academic and Business Training Courses 
OBusiness Management OSecond Lieut. Prep. 


Naval Academy Prep. OCivil Engineer 


Technical and Industrial Courses 
OConcrete Builder 


OlIndustrial Management 
O Personne! Organization 
OTraffic Management 
Acountancy 

(including C.P.A.) 
OCost Accounting 
OBookkeepine 
OPrivate Secretary 
OSpanish 


Name 
Organization 


Station 


OFrench 

OSalesmanship 

OBusiness Correspondence 
OStenography & Typing 
OGood English 

OCivil Service 

ORailway Mail Clerk 
OCommon School Subjects 


OHigh School Subjects 
OElectrical Engineering 
OElectric Lighting 

O Mechanical Engineer 
O Mechanical Draftsman 
O Machine Shop Practice 
OStandard High School 
OGas Engine Operating 


OSurveying & Mapping 
OPlumbing & Heating 
ORadio 

OSteam Engineering 

O Architect 

O Architect's Blue Prints 
OContractor & Builder 
OArchitectural Draftsman 


. Rank_ 


OStructural Engineer 
OChemistry 

O Pharmacy 

O Automobile Work 

O Aviation Engines 
ONavigation 
OAgriculture & Poultry 
Mathematics 
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CORPS LEAGUE 
NEWS 


FACTS ABOUT THE CONVENTION 


By Melvin Griggs, 
Vice Commander, Geo. W. Budde Detach- 
ment, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In recent issues of the several Marine 
Corps League journals there appeared 
a few articles which seem to be offering 
some misconstruction as to facts about 
the convention. It is not our aim to 
accuse anyone of doing this on purpose, 
our aim is to keep others from going to 
Milwaukee to the convention when it is 
being held in Cincinnati. Too, it is the 
desire of this detachment to give in gen 
eral some authentic information about 
the approaching convention. 

With much pride and great pleasure, 
the Geo. W. Budde Detachment of the 
Marine Corps League, herewith an 
nounces that the Seventh Annual Con 
vention is going to be held in the city of 
Cincinnati, State of Ohio, County of 
Hamilton, and if there still remains doubt 
as to this, just read on, dear friends, and 
we know you will be in the aforemen 
tioned city on the 25th and 26th days of 
this month. 

There are two kinds of conventions, 
namely, conventions and conventions, but 
this one is going to be a convention, for 
never since the “Crossing of the Dela 
ware” has any small detachment of Ma- 
rines worked, slaved, pulled and cussed 
so hard to get anything across as has 
this outfit to put this convention over. 
We haven't left one stone unturned that 
would benefit us, and if you don’t think 
we are still going strong—well, all right, 


too, 
Program In Part 


Following is an account in brief of 
just a few of the major happenings al 
ready scheduled for your benefit: The 
morning of the first day is going to be 
taken up in registration and assigning 
to quarters and other things of that 
nature. Most of the afternoon is re 
served for the opening of the business 
part of the convention, and the evening 
for a huge frolic at the famous and ex- 
clusive Castle Farms. For those who 
crave more bloody bed-time amusements, 
there is going to be a hot card of wrest 
ling and shows starting as late as mid 
night for your special benefit. The best 
rooms, the finest meals, at so small a 
rate you can just forget that part, and, 
believe us, this much we have secured. 

Now let us come into the next day of 
the big doings and things. This day is 
going off with a bang of a parade, and 
you can get it here, it is going to be 
a real one, and right here, fellows, let’s 
thank that venerable old gang, the Robt. 
E. Bently Post of this city, for that won 
derful cooperation they gave us on this 
parade. Too, they have been a great 
help in a financial way, turning over to 
this treasury several thousand dollars. 
This parade is going to wind up at the 
stadium where the Marines play St. 


Xavier that famous game of football, and 
if the game is anything like the past 
three, you are going to see in detail how 
that old bunch hit the Von Hindenberg 
line. In other words, this game is going 
to be worth ten grand of any man’s 
money, amd you get it all for nothing. 
The game is going to be well attended. 
Such persons as the Grand Old Man of 
the Marines, General John A. Lejeune, ts 
going to be there, also Admiral Rodman, 
General Neville, General Butler, and the 
famous dirigible, the “Los Angeles.” The 
largest military band in these parts Is 
going to furnish the harmony, the Fort 
Thomas Band. Now, does this begin to 
sound like a penny ante convention to 
you? From the game on, the program 
reads: “Every man for himself, and God 
help the little fellow,” for you will go 
home from here hoping Cincy gets the 
convention again next year. This does 
not, by any means, make up the pro 
gram, only a small part of it; but it 
serves at this writing to prove to you 
that we are not asleep. 

No convention was ever without dele- 
gates, and for that reason we urge every 
detachment to send as many delegates as 
you can, the more the merrier, and we 
assure each and every one a most hearty 
and enthusiastic welcome. 

This post has changed its usual plan 
by way of deviating from the usual first 
Tuesday of each month to each and every 
Friday night. If you don’t think this 
causes a real turn-out, get a convention 
and try it. 

COME ON, FELLOWS, let’s go to 
the convention. It is only for two days, 
so forget your troubles, get here and 
meet some of those real fellows, shake 
hands, and sing “Sweet Adeline” with 
that real gang. You know you have lain 
awake many a time, wishing you could 
see that old Buddy or that old bunch. 
Well, now’s your chance. They're all 
coming, so don’t be a piker. Turn out 
and do your share of whopee and this 
convention will be a convention. 


WITH THE OLD TIMERS 
By Edward A. Callan 
Sergeant Major, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Retired. 


Sergeant Patrick Hayes, one of the old 
timers who refuses to get out was stand 
ing on the corner of 6th Avenue and 42nd 
Street, New York City, when I passed 
that way recently. Hayes is attached 
to the headquarters recruiting station 
No. 24 East 23rd Street, New York City, 
and manages to get his monthly quota 
of men for the corps regularly. He has 
seen service in the Philippines, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, and while serving aboard 
the U. S. S. “Huron” on the Asiatic 
Station he was senior non-commissioned 
officer of the detachment that was sent 
ashore to render aid to the victims of 
the earthquake which wrought’ such 


havoc in Japan, during September of 
1923. Hayes is a sincere worker for the 
corps and we had quite a chat anent the 
type of youth eligible to pass muster at 
the portals of the corps—the recruiting 
stations, as the writer spent several 
years on recruiting duty, at various sta- 
tions in the eastern division, and had 
one —— of a time. Hayes wants to be 
remembered by his old friends, both ac 
tive and inactive. 

Edwin C. Sipes, Ist Sergeant, Re- 
serves, was looking in the prime of 
health and prosperity when I met him 
in the lounge room of the Brooklyn Y. 
M. C. A. Sipes is holding down a re- 
sponsible job with the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, and as he has the ability, the bear- 
ing of an old time Marine—that he is 
making good is but to put it mildly. 
He likewise wants to be remembered by 
his friends throughout the grand old 
corps, via the pages of The Leatherneck. 

I also met Ist Sergeant Ray Trulock 
in New York City, who is with the pro- 
tection department of the house of Mor- 
gan—the world’s present biggest bank 
ers. Truelock was in fine mettle and is 
enjoying inactive status in the reserves 
after years of active corps duty; he 
sends best wishes to all. 

Another old timer with the house of 
Morgan in lower New York City is none 
other than Ist Sergeant “Jim” Ayling, 
retired. Ayling has been with the world’s 
largest bankers for some years and not- 
withstanding he keeps in constant touch 
with the activities of the corps through 
the pages of The Leatherneck via which 
his many friends will be pleased to know 
that “Jim” Ayling is well and pros- 
pering. 

Mr. Frank W. Vail, sergeant of re- 
serves, after twenty years of active 
service, is holding down a_ responsible 
position with the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y. 

Sergeant Major Oscar Seder, retired, 
who grabbed more men for the ranks of 
the corps than any man on recruiting 
duty, is still enjoying life and happiness 
in the environs of New York City. Seder 
participated in the Spanish-American 
War in the U. S. Army, and later joined 
the best branch of the service, where 
he remained till retirement, some years 
ago. Good luck. 

Ist Sergeant William J. Frederick, 
who is holding down a job with the Cen- 
tury Trust Company of Baltimore, Md., 
has been laid up with a broken wrist 
which he suffered about a month ago. 
Frederick is married and resides in his 
own owned country bungalow at Fern- 
dale, Md. Both Mrs. and Mr. Frederick 
are staunch boosters for the corps and 
it is a safe bet they will both be present 
at the big football game which is sched- 
uled to be played at the Baltimore 
Stadium, November 16th, between the 
Firemen of the city Fire Department of 
Baltimore and the Post Team Football 
Squad of Quantico, Va. 
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Company B-112, Recruit Depot, Marine Barracks, Parris Island, S. C. Cpl. Killian, Cpl. Smith, instructors. 


Company E-110, Recruit Depot, Marine Barracks, Parris Island, S. C. Sgt. Innis, Cpl. Johnston, instructors. 


Company C-113, Marine Barracks, Parris Island, S. C. 


Set. Graham, Cpl. 


yuyard, instructors. 


Killian, Cpl. De 


= 


Company A-111, Marine Barracks, Parris Island, S. C. Set. 


Buckley, Cpl. Jamison, Cpl. Miller, instructors. 
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cigarette 


TASTE/ 


AIR WORDS butter no parsnips 
. » « What smokers want in a cigarette 


is TASTE. 


# 

Of course taste differences cannot be 
pictured in words. It is easy to tell you 
what Chesterfield is wot; it is not strong, 
nor irritating, nor over-sweetened — nor 
is it flat or tasteless or insipid. But to real- 
ize the fact of Chesterfield’s goodness, you 
must light up, draw deep, and fastethe sub- 
tle differences that make @//the difference. 

* * 


Perhaps it’s the extra fragrance—deli- 
cate, spicy, aromatic. Perhaps it’s the 
mild sweetness, or the mellow richness 
and ‘‘character.”” More likelyit’s a//these, 
but so completely and smoothly blended 
and cross-blended , the standard Chester- 
field method, that the taste talks more 
convincingly to smokers than all the fair 
words in the dictionary. 


TASTE above everything 


BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


MILD... and yet 
THEY SATISFY 


Thirt 
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This team from the Federal Reserve Bank Guard, Cleveland, won the Competition and City Championship at Gray’s Armory. Their 
average was 91.5 plus for the entire Competition, including seven scores each of slow and rapid fire at 25 yds. “L” target. Seven 
teams competed. This guard, composed of ex-service men, mostly Marines, has a wonderful reputation in Cleveland and environs. 


Rei 


Post Band at the Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif. First Sergeant Ernest Arnold, and Drum Major H. H. Florea. 
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| of merit neglected. 
| success.” 


IAAP 


MAIN OFFICE 
F STREET AT NINTH 


SAMUEL JOHNSON SAID: 


“ALL the complaints made of the world are unjust. I never knew a man 
It was generally his own fault that he failed of 


Dr. Johnson came to London with a guinea in his pocket. He made his own way and 
left an imperishable name. 
not succeed, blame yourself. The man who can’t save money can’t expect to succeed. 


YOU are living in the Land of Opportunity. If YOU do 


Prove yourself a success. 
Make an allotment to us. 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


JOHN B. LARNER, President. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. WEST END OFFICE 


SEVENTEENTH STREET ATG 


Resources over Nineteen Millions 


PASTEURIZED MILK IS SAFE MILK! 


WHY TAKE A CHANCE? 


Distributed by 
The Post Exchange, Quantico, Va. 


FARMERS CREAMERY C0O., INC. 


Fredericksburg, Va. 


How About that Christmas Gift Home? 
Here’s an All-year-round Reminder for $2.50 


NOTHER Christmas Day will soon be at hand, 
and every Marine ought to be thinking of an ap- 
propriate gift for the folks at home. What present 
will be more appreciated by your mother, your father, 
your sister, or your girl friend than a year’s subscrip- 


tion to The Leatherneck?—coming to them by mail’ 


every month, it will be a constant reminder of you and 
will be enjoyed throughout the entire year. 

OU cannot tell the folks at home all they want to 

know about your service in the Marine Corps by 
writing them letters. Why not let them read all these 
things in The Leatherneck each month? A present of 
a year’s subscription to your magazine will prove a 
most suitable and ideal gift. It helps the ones who are 
most interested in your welfare to keep in close touch 
with your activities. 

UNDREDS of Marines all over the globe are solv- 

ing their Christmas problems in this way. Your 
magazine costs only $2.50 per subscription, but it ts 
much more valuable to those who receive it. Upon 
receipt of the blank filled out below with your pay- 
ment for a year’s subscription, The Leatherneck will 
be sent for twelve months and a beautiful Christmas 
card in colors will be sent to the person named telling 


him or her that you have sent The Leatherneck as a 
Christmas gift. 

Don’t be afraid that your friend or relative may 
already be a reader—if so, the subscription will be ex- 
tended one year and the recipient will be just as 
pleased as if he or she had never read The Leatherneck. 


DON'T WAIT UNTIL THE LAST MINUTE; 
SEND THIS BLANK IN NOW! 


The Leatherneck, Washington, D.C. 

I enclose $2.50 to pay for a year’s subscription to 
The Leatherneck to be sent with a special Christmas 
greeting card telling that it is a gift from me to: 


| 
| Address 
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AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
| By “Doc” Clifford 
B23 Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 52 


On my ar- 
rival in Ye 
massee I was 
greeted by a 
train coacnh 
load of Ma 
rines under the 
care of Lieu- 
tenant William 
H. Hollings 
worth. Before 
mentioning the 
men, I want to 
correct a mis 
take in my 
September 
notes in which 
the lieutenant 
was credited 
with a return to P. I. after two months 
in Nicaragua. This should have read 
“two years and two months.” Please ac 
cept my apologies, Lieutenant. 


» * 


The Marines included six corporals and 
nine privates for Shanghai; one corporal 
to Peking; sixty-seven privates to Guam; 
one corporal and three privates to Nica 
ragua; and one private to Haiti. On 
the Yemassee platform waiting for their 
train to Parris Island were also fourteen 
recruits who loudly expressed their ap 
preciation of the close-up view of Ma 
rines who were off on their tour of duty 
and to “See the World.” Lieutenant 
Hollingsworth delivered his charges 
safely to Norfolk and returned later to 
Parris Island. 


The elevator of the Commissary De 
partment at Parris Island is really a 
case of “walking the plank.” Whether 
going up or down, the traveler must 
step on and hold tight, then, keeping his 
head down, he pursues his way in 
breathless wonder to the bottom or top 
as the case may be, and is profoundly 
grateful that the crude planking delivers 
him in safety. The uninitiated wonder 
also where the banded planking disap 
pears when its revolutions carrying up 
or down is complete. 


An old friend from the U. S. S. “Ar 
kansas,” in the person of First Sergeant 
Lee Moberly, has been well received in 
Pensacola, where he has already been 
designated “A darn good fellow.” Ser 
geant G. K. Burt of Nicaragua also has 
come, accompanied by four corporals and 
seventeen privates, to swell the ranks 
of the Air Station’s guard, while First 
Sergeant John LaGrasse has gone to 
the U S. S. “Rochester.” Sergeant D. 
Taylor, with Corporal W. L. Ewton and 
seven comrades, have left for Asiatic 
duty. 

* 

Sergeant Joseph A. Newland is still 
in Charleston, S. C., and after twelve 
years of service, declares that it is sti!l 
his intention to go on and remain single. 
Private T. K. Davis has almost com- 
pleted his enlistment and tells me he 
leaves Charleston for Greenville, where 
the police force have promised a_ posi 
tion. J. E. Choate, who has recently 
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arrived from Haiti, originally came out 
of Arkansas. Choate is a most impres- 
sive appearing character and is known 
by the detachment and also by some of 
his numerous admirers as “that fine big 
man.” He also runs in close competition 
with the corporal with the wonderful 
moustache, John Reid. Some of the new 
men have recently returned from Nica- 
ragua, notably, Sergeant Fred R. Col- 
lins of Ocotal, Sergeant Don Taylor of 
Quilali, Corporals Early Izzard and W. 
O. Haynes of San Albino. Trumpeters 
Robert C. Arthur and F. King have had 
a tour of duty in Nicaragua, also L. B. 
Rainwater, who would like to go back 
when the dry season commences. 
* * * 7 

A most regrettable automobile acci- 
dent occurred at Parris Island during my 
visit, causing the death of Sergeant 
Roberts of the fire station. His death 
cast quite a gloom over the post, for 
Roberts was a fine Marine and very 
popular with all his comrades. Staff 
Sergeant “Paddy” Wells, Sergeant Ma- 
jor Sanford, and Band Leader McGarvey 
were all spending a few days in the hos- 
pital recently. Rumor said that Paddy 
was not eating enough, that Sanford was 
eating too much when his teeth per- 
mitted, and McGarvey was suspected of 
malaria. Bandsman Greear conducted 
during Mac’s enforced absence and really 
took the band through a first-class pro 
gram in the best of renderings. 

* * 

Armistice Day is again close at hand 
with all its memories. To some comes 
only the thrill of feeling which seized 
them when the World War ceased. To 
others the realization of broken health, 
crippled bodies, and years of struggle, 
while to thousands of dear women, wives 
and mothers, the day of crushing grief 
at the loss they had been forced to bear 
through the death of husband or son. 
To the women who still mourn the loss 
of that dear husband torn from their 
side by war's cruel scourge, as also to 
the Gold-Star Mother, the beautiful lines 
written by Mrs. Coolidge on the anni- 
versary of her son’s death should be 
soothing. They are so splendidly appro 
priate and can really express the heart's 
feelings as nothing else could. Be com- 
forted therefore in these hours of this 
“Poem of the Month.” 


THE OPEN DOOR 
By Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 


You, my son, 

Have shown me God. 
Your kiss upon my cheek 

Has made me feel the gentle touch 
Of Him who leads us on. 

The memory of your smile, when young, 
Reveals His face, 

As mellowing years come on apace. 
And when you went before, 

You left the gates of Heaven ajar 
That I might glimpse, 

Approaching from afar, 
The glories of His grace. 

Hold, son, my hand, 
Guide me along the path, 

That, coming, 
I may stumble not, 

Nor roam, 
Nor fail to know the way 

Which leads us—home. 

* * 


“The Capsule” is the title of a new 


publication just issued by the Hospital 
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Corps Staff and associates at the Che! 
sea Naval Hospital, Mass. The com 
manding officer in expressing his sincere 
wishes for its success and continuance 
says: 

“With this issue, The Hospital Corps 
Club is giving birth to the youngest of 
the Naval Service papers. This youngster 
has been named “The Capsule,” and we 
are standing as sponsors for all it should 
contain. One definition of capsule is, “a 
gelatinous covering for nauseous drugs.’ 
This dictionary does not go far enough 
and say that a capsule may also contain 
elements which may stimulate the brain 
centers, and thus spur us to greater 
activity, both mental and physical. It 
also fails to say that it may contain 
substances which relieve pain, and thus 
bring about a blessed rest. 

“Our primary and dominating mission 
is the care of the sick, in which our best 
efforts should be directed to doing all 
that may be of service to those in 
distress. 

“It is hoped that this little sheet, to 
be published from time to time, will be 
able to make itself useful in disseminat- 
ing useful information and speaking a 
cheery word, not only to the members 
of the staff of the hospital, but also to 
those less fortunate than ourselves.” 

And knowing well the splendid group 
of workers in the hospital, I, too, join 
Captain J. M. Brisker, M. C., in the same 
good wishes. 

* * 

Hallowe’en’s preparations by the Ma- 
rine Corps League Number One Detach- 
ment in New York promises that the 
night of October 26th will be a big 
affair. A notice from the Commandant, 
Thomas F. Kilcommons, and counter- 
signed by Paymaster C. W. Wilkinson 
and Chairman Tait of the Entertainment 
Committee, states the meeting place the 
lovely K. of C. Club-Hotel and proceed- 
ings to commence with banquet, a 
splendid program and a dance. The gang 
always put on a first-class evening, but 
why a specially heavy-typed line should 
stand out with three words: “DRESS IS 
OPTIONAL,” seemed to puzzle one per- 
son who read it, for he exclaimed: 
“Surely the folks will be dressed?” 

x 

Do you play polo? was a query re- 
cently put to a friend who replied “No, 
Sirree, that is only for wealthy folks!” 
That answer is no longer necessary, for 
in Springfield, Long Island, the game is 
being played by several groups with 
kiddie-cars as ponies, the rider’s feet to 
propel his steed and shortened clubs or 
sticks to strike the ball. The fun is 
quite fast and furious, falls are numer- 
ous, and the excitement, for onlooker 
and player, intense as goals are lost 
and won. Both men and women are en- 
thusiastically taking to the game as they 
hear of it, clubs are being formed, and 
contests arranged in near-by centers. 
The cars cost around three dollars and 
expert riders with short legs are un- 
doubtedly likely to become the best 
players. Surely my friend Tommy Mur- 
rell of Quantico would make an expert 
at this new game. 

* 

I have recently had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Clark, the popular Y. M. 
C. A. Secretary, lately arrived from 
Shanghai, and now in charge of the Bos- 
ton Navy “Y” building. Clark’s asso- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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OUT OF THE BRIG 
By LOU WYLIE 


We had the 
pleasure of 
meeting a very 
interesting man 
this afternoon, 
and of using up 
some minutes of 
his very valu- 
able in 
talking with 
him about the 
Marine’ Corps. 
More exactly, 


about the hos- 
pital and school 
Lou Wylie needs of the 


Marines at 
Quantico. By now you have probably 
guessed it—it was General Butler. You 
who get the occasional glimpses of him, 
and make the casual contacts that his 
rank in the Corps brings you, can hardly 
imagine how very busy he is, how diversi- 
fied his interests and activities are. 
Down to New York by aeroplane today, a 
lecture at eight tonight, and all in between 
that time passing swiftly from group to 
group, from person to person, discussing 
a hundred unrelated subjects, answering 
twice as many unrelated questions, dash- 
ing about New York traffic at a death 
defying rate behind a screaming police 
siren, and keeping sufficient poise and 
self control to face an audience from the 
lecture platform. For the few moments 
spent in Major Shuler’s office (U. S. M. 
C. Reserve) during which he was sup- 
posed to relax, he was so much in de- 
mand that it very much resembled a 
game we used to play when school kids, 
but instead of “Button! Button!” it was 
“General! General! Who’s got the Gen- 
eral?” This is only one day of the life 
of a very busy man. Tomorrow or next 
day he plays ten minutes of football 
when the Marine team meets the fire- 
men, there is a dash down to Georgia 
for a lecture, and with it all a conscien- 
tious discharge of his duties as a Ma- 
rine officer, articles to write and an at- 
tempt to be made to keep them from 
making him governor of Pennsylvania. 
Yet; despite all of this nerve wracking, 
brain splitting activity, there is the 
preservation of ideals and an indomitable 
adherence to duty that needs but the oc- 
casion to make of him another Wash- 
ington or Lincoln. 

But to get back to the subject of hos- 
pital and school needs at Quantico. No 
matter how busy General Butler may be, 
or how urgent the problem he has to 
face, he is never too busy or too worried 
to take time off to help along this pro- 
ject. This will be no news to the men 
stationed at Quantico, or their families, 
but there are a lot of people both in and 
out of the service whom it will not hurt 
to know about it, who could even study 
General Butler a bit closer for their 
own good. One grows selfish at times, 
and needs a readjustment of perspective. 
It is too easy to allow one’s little tread- 
mill of duties to grow into a fence that 
shuts out the world, and the larger and 
brighter goals that are outside of the 
taree-meal-a-day range. Undoubtedly 
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your children and your children’s chil- 
dren will read and study about General 
Butler. You have the opportunity to do 
so now, and we certainly suggest that 
you do it. 

= * 

With due apologies to Heyward Broun, 
Senator Hefflin, and the man bearing 
down on the riveting machine just out- 
side our window, we will resume our New 
York column, for this issue at least: 

* 

For a long time we have been wonder. 
ing what New York people do with so 
many shoe shines. They are getting 
shined in the subway, on the street cor- 
ners, in the hotels and on the ferries. 
They sit at their desks in offices while 
the bootblack plies his trade. There is 
no dust or mud to speak of about New 
York streets, so we have finally come to 
the conclusion that so much wrist work 
is necessary to keep New Yorkers’ shoes 
neat because they are always getting 
their feet steppd on. 

Just in case it is of any interest what- 
soever, the Brooklyn Times has a “Trip- 
lets editor.” There have been about 
seven trios of twins born in Brooklyn in 
the last ten years, so they must not pay 
her off on space. 

* * * * 

The subway elevator at the St. George 
Hotel is only an interval between the 
Navy Yard and Times Square. But, oh, 
what an interval it can be at times. In 
case you don’t believe us, just ask the 
three Marines who met, dated, quarreled 
with and left three girls between the 
time the elevator started from the sur- 
face and got down to the trains, last 
Saturday night. 

ak * * 

Ernie Schaaf, a clean boxing toe-to- 
toe slugging example of Navy fighter is 
fifth on the list of 379 rated prize fight- 
ers, and by the time this goes to press 
he will have met K. O. Christner. Ernie 
is All-Navy, trained by an _ ex-Navy 
champion, and it looks like there is noth- 
ing that is going to stop him from slug- 
ging his way to the top of a champion- 
ship that we prophesy will be every bit 
as popular as Jack Dempsey’s. Right 
now Ernie is trying to puzzle out some 
way that he can give General Butler’s 
hospital and school fund a boost. 

* * 


Col. Greene, U. S. M. C., Commandant 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, is just back 
from a month in the hospital. He was 
on hand to help welcome General Butler, 
but looking a bit pale. 

* 

U. S. Marines from the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard took part in the welcome to the 
Graf Zep. They were also on hand to 
assist in welcoming Ramsey MacDonald 
and made such a good showing on that 
occasion that the Army officer in charge 
of all the military units was caught pub- 
licly complimenting them. 

* * 


Friends of Capt. and Mrs. J. N. Pop- 
ham will be glad to know that Mrs. Pop- 
ham is home from the hospital after a 
long and trying illness. We extend the 
good wishes of all the readers of the 
Brig for her speedy return to good 
health. 


* * * * 


It is rumored that Major Joe Murray 


Thirty-five 


and “Doc” Clifford were caught signal- 
ing to each other at the U. S. M. C. Re- 
serve reception tendered General Butler 
on the U. S. S. “Illinois.” After much 
research work done by the signal corps 
it has been decided that “Doc” was sig- 
naling to Major Murray that “if you are 
going to get General Butler away and 
over to Brooklyn in time to start his 
lecture, you will have to carry him away 
from his admirers by main force,” and 
that Major Murray was signaling an en- 
thusiastic “Yes.” 
* 


An awful lot of left-overs still hang 
around from our trip to Norfolk and 
Washington. One of them is the re- 
membrance of the trip to the plant where 
the LEATHERNECK is printed. It is a 
high-class establishment in every way, 
and just the sort of a place to turn out 
a magazine like the LEATHERNECK. 


* * * 


Which reminds us. Over at Major 
Shuler’s office the other day, while Gen. 
Butler was being taken up into the Para- 
mount Tower in case he hadn’t seen 
enough of New York, Major Murray 
came over and whispered something that 
struck us as a heck of a good idea. He 
said “There are an awful lot of Marines 
who rarely get home, but if they sent 
a year’s Leatherneck subscription to 
their home town library the fellow’s 
friends would appreciate it. 


HISTORY AND INCEPTION OF THE 
MODERN BAYONET 


OLONEL HUBERT A. ALLEN, In- 

fantry (DOL), senior U. S. Army in- 
structor of the Oregon National Guard, 
contributes an interesting article on the 
history of bayonets in a recent issue of 
The Oregon Guardsman. 

The bayonets, says Colonel Allen, de- 
rives its name from the city of Bayonne, 
France, where it was invented in about 
the year 1640. The first bayonet was an 
implement which was inserted in the 
muzzle of the musket in order to convert 
it into a pike. 

After about sixty years, an outside 
fastener was provided to allow the firing 
troops to advance with fixed bayonets. 
The pike and the infantry lance then 
ceased to be a part of the infantryman’s 
equipment. 

With slight modification, the bayonet 
was adopted by England in 1695. The 
American bayonet of the Revolutionary 
period was copied from the French and 
English types used in the American colo- 
nies. These long, rapier-like bayonets 
were kept in the same general pattern 
up to and including the War with Spain 
in 1898. 

The knife bayonet which is now carried 
on the rifle by American troops was 
adopted in 1907. The British type is so 
nearly like that of the United States 
bayonet that when the American Army 
adopted the Enfield rifle during the 
World War the British bayonet was like- 
wise adopted and used. 
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BIG TEAM TAKES FIRST GAME OF 
SEASON FROM NEW RIVER 
The Marines defeated New River State 
College of Montgomery, W. Va., at 
Charleston, W. Va., Saturday, October 
12th, by a score of 7-0. Weather condi- 
tions were more fitted for baseball than 
football, but the 
teams entered into 
the game full of 
fight. Both teams 
were slow in getting 
| “system” into their 
| playing and several 
fumbles from both 
sides marked the 
early part of the 
game. Truckenmil 
ler went over from 
the one-yard line for 
| the only touchdown 

=—— of the game. 
: The Marines did 
Lt. Louis C. Plain, their scoring in the 
Left Tackle. first quarter and 
while they  threat- 
ened the New River goal several times 
were unable to put the play over. Dur 
ing the last quarter New River, finding 
the Marine line and ends impregnable, 
resorted to the over-head game and suc 
cessfully completed three excellent 


passes. 

McWhinney at center played an ex 
cellent game and as a defensive player 
outshown the rest of his team mates. 


SAN DIEGO MARINES ENTER 
SOCCER FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
By Don Haislet 

Under the leadership of “Nig” Clark, 
former American League catcher of 27 
years experience, and a Canadian by 
birth, the San Diego Marines will enter 
the first soccer league ever organized 
in their home city. 

Monday evening, September 30, a 
meeting of various athletic clubs of the 
city was held, Clark representing the 
Marine Corps. At that time, six clubs 
were organized, which will start a sched- 
ule of soccer football on November 1. 
Yn the meantime, the teams are being 
coached in this sport, which has not 
been common in this section of the 
country. 

Clark is well qualified to coach. From 
1894 to 1900, when he was attending As- 
sumption College at Sandwich, Canada, 
he was a soccer star, and after he be 
came affiliated with the big baseball 
leagues he returned every fall for a 
number of years to participate in the 
game in Canada and other leagues near 
Detroit, his home. After the signing of 
the Armistice, “Nig” organized a Ma 
rine soccer team which traveled all along 
the Riviera in southern France. At that 


time he was a member of the 11th Regi 
ment Marines. 

He announces that he has several can 
didates for his team who have had 
previous experience. Among them are 
Gunnery Sergt. Neal C. Moore of the 
M. C. I. and The Leatherneck, who is 
working out with the team. Four others: 
Crocker, Anderson, Hillier and Schley, 
have had previous experience, and sev 
eral others are interested in learning the 
game. Schedules and outlines of the 
club will be published next month in 
The Leatherneck. 
MARINE GOLFER DISTINGUISHES 

HIMSELF IN WESTERN OPEN 

Private first-class Clyde DePishon, a 
member of the Parris Island Golf Team, 
while on furlough, recently competed in 
the Western Open Golf Championship, 
bringing considerable credit upon him- 
self. 

In this competition seventy amateur 
golfists competed with the leading pro- 
fessionals of the country. Private De 
Pishon had no 
trouble qualify- 
ing and the final 
reckoning showed 
that he stood sec 
ll ond of the ama 
< teurs who had 
4 competed. If De 

Pishon had not 
shot a bad round 
of eighty as a 
starter, which was 
caused by his un- 

familiarity with 
the course and 
the trick greens, 
he would have 
finished well up 
among the lead 
ers. He hit his 
stride at the be 
ginning of the 
second round of 
the seventy-two hole medal play, and 
carded a beautiful seventy-one, which 
placed him among the leaders for that 
day. 

DePishon has a bright future in golf 
and can be figured as second to none in 
any service tournament which might be 
held. 

The leading members of the Parris 
Island Golf Team have already started 
to whip themselves into shape for the 
tournaments which are to be held in the 
vicinity during the coming winter, among 
which is included the Savannah Open 
Championship. 

The departure of First Lieutenant J. 
L. Moody, U. S. M. C., for duty in Asiatic 
Stations, leaves the team without a cap 
tain at the present writing. A new cap 
tain will be selected in the near future. 


Pfe. Clyde DePishon 
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CALIFORNIA MARINE IS VICTOR IN 
WEST COAST RIFLE MEET 
In connection with the dedication ex 
ercises at Camp Wesley Harris, the new 
Marine Rifle range at Bremerton, Wash 
ington, Private Floyd FE. 
Moore, Marine Detach 
HK ment, U.S.S. California, a 
member of the California 
Rifle team which partici 
pated in the matches 
opening the new range, 
walked off with the indi 
vidual high score trophy. 
The match, which was won 
by the California team, 
was fired over the new 
Pvt. Moore. range from the 200, 300 
and 500 yard firing points 
and held the interest of thousands of 
spectators which followed the rifle men 
from range to range. Pvt. Moore scored 
a 147 out of a possible 150. 


FOOTBALL WRITER COMMENTS ON 
MARINE CORPS TEAM 
Yesterday the Marines and Maryland 
went through about 30 minutes of 
scrimmage. An hour of the workout 
had been planned, but 
the bus which was 
hauling the Marine 
squad broke down 
somewhere on the way 
up and the Marines 
were late getting on 
the field. At that, the 
two teams went to- 
gether as long as they 
could see the ball, and 
played for awhile 
with a white ball. 
Keady is making 
considerable improve- 
ment in the Marine 
. eleven, but still lacks 
yer ay backfield strength. He 
— has uncovered in 
Wm. A. Pierce, Pierce a chap who 
backfield. seems to be an excel- 
lent line plunger, and 
to have real prospects as a player, but, 
outside him and Dashiell, the backfield 
does not measure up to former years. 
The squad the Marines have is not as 
strong generally as in the past, which is 
not as was expected at the beginning of 
the season, for, be it known, there are 
several mighty good foot ball players 
who entered the Corps last Summer, but 
who are not being allowed to play this 
season. They are in the Marine Corps 
School at Philadelphia, which is suffi- 
cient indication that those responsible for 
the administration of the affairs do not 
allow foot ball to interfere with the gen- 
eral work of the Corps. 
Among the players now at Philadel- 
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phia, but who have not been allowed to 
repcrt to Quantico for foot ball, is 
Pressly, star center last year at Clemson 
College. Pressly, acecrd'ng to many 
foot ball men, and especially Josh Cedy, 
Clemson coach, is a better man than 
Pund, who at Georgia Tech was gener- 
ally accredited with being the best man 
in the position in the country. 

And several of the other men in the 
school at Philadelphia are just as gocd 
in their positions as Pressly in his. These 
men will be available for the 1930 eleven. 
—H.C. Byrd in Washington Star, Oct. 17. 


“CALIFORNIA” MARINES HAVE 

STRONG WHALEBOAT THREAT 

The U. S. S. “California” Marines 
promise a strong whaleboat crew for the 
forthcoming classic to be held at San 
Pedro in the near future. The whale- 
boat race, the cne event of the Battle 
and Scouting Fleets which is participated 
in by Marine crews only, is causing 
feverish interest in the Battle Fleet 
sporting circles. Last year’s champicns, 
the U. S. S. “Tennesse2,” are favorites 
by a slight margin. Sergeant McClosky, 
of the “Prune Barge,” will have a strong 
crew in the water, and if condition 
counts, the team will have to be num- 
bered with the winners. 


GUNNERY SEASON UNDER WAY IN 
BATTLE FLEET COMPETITIONS 
Marine Detachments, Battle Fleet, are 

busy these days on 5-inch, 51 caliber bat- 

teries in preparation for the varicus tar- 
get practices held annually off the coast 
of Seuthern California. Since all d2- 
tachments were ashore in Nicaravua on 
temporary duty in connection with the 
recent elections in that place, the de- 
tachments did not fire last year’s full 
gunnery schedule. In many cases the 
detachments returned on board to find 
their guns in possession of the coveted 

Navy “E,” awarded for attaining a per- 

fect score. This makes rivalry keen 

among the ships’ crews, and since the 

Marines were absent during last year’s 

short range, naval crews fired the guns. 

Enthusiasm runs high, and while it is 

not possible to hazzard a guess as to the 

outcome, shooting mark; will fall on the 

Marine 5-inch pieces this year. 

This gunnery season finds many old 
timers on board the various ships. They 
are more enthusiastic than ever and are 
working the crews in feverish haste. 
Gunnery Sergeant “Bill” Flynn, per- 
manent fixture on the U. S. S. “Idaho” 
Detachment, still carries waste in the 
back pocket, ready to slip up on a drill 
machine and fcol the boys on the “Foul 
bore” casualty. Gunnery Sergeant 
Frank Young (Brigham). U. S. S. “Ten- 
nessee,” with his step ladder to reach the 
gun sights, claims the best crews in the 
fleet as usual. Gunnery Sergeant Tom 
Hoban, back to sea again with the “Colo- 
rado” Detachment, likes the new firing 
locks. Gunnery Sergeant Jeff Jefferson 
is on the “Maryland,” Gunnery Sergeant 
Walshe is on the “Mississippi,” Gun- 
nery Sergeant Jack Stone is aboard the 
“New Mexico,” and Gunnery Serg-ant 
Fred Robinson is on the “West Virginia.” 
They are all willing to bet anything 
from skivvies to rammers on the suczess 
of their crews. If they shoot half as 
well as they claim, the Navy Department 
will certainly pay for a lot of liberties 
among the Battle Fleet Marines. 
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SAN DIEGO GETS UNDER WAY 
FOR 1929 GRID SEASON 


By Don Haislet 


Starting the football seascn by making 
a splendid showing against the strong 
Olympic Club at Kezar Stadium, San 
Francisco, on September 22, and follow- 
ing with a victory over the U. S. S. “New 
Mexico” in the opening service game at 
San Diego the week following, the San 
Diego Marines are 
now in the middle 
of one of the bizgest 
and best schedules 
ever arranged for 
that club. The Olym- 
pic Club, recognized 
as one of the most 
powerful football ag- 
gregations the 
country, was held to 
22-0 by the Leather- 
necks, who exhibited 
a stubborn defense 
which even the 
power of such All- 

American stars as 

Morton Kaer and 
Mayes McLain could 
‘not demolish. 

“Chief” Shoemaker The first touch- 
end downs were scored 
in the first few 
minutes of play, the Marines be:ng some- 
what ragged on defense and a trifle 
nervcus as they entered the first game 
of the year against a team which had 
been conceded a 40-0 victory. However, 
when they discovered that even the 
gigantic Olympians could be brought 
down, they rallied and in the second 
pericd held the Olympic club scoreless 
with a marvelous defense. Willis L. 
Ryckman, captain and fullback for the 
Mar‘nes, made a 20-yard run through 
tackle to put the ball on the Olympians’ 
10-yard line and a touchdown seemed 
imminent, but on the next p!ay, a fumble 
as the result of a bad pass by center 

gave the ball to the Winged-O. 

It wou'd be difficult to pick individual 
stars in this game, as every member of 
the team showed 
splend‘d form, but 
Ryckman was the 
most spectacular 
individual, and 
Shoemaker, Rose, 
Brougher, Dum- 
ler, Price, and 
Saunders looked 
fine. Saunders, a 
second lieutenant, 
punted 84 yards 
to meke what 
probably will be 
the longest kick 
of the season 
along the west 


ecast. Despite 
the loss of the 
game, the score “Bill” Saunders 


was much better 
than had been an- 
ticipated. and in 
commenting upon the showing made, 
Tom Akers, sports editor of the San 
Diego Tribune, said in his column, 
“Talking It Over:” 

“Johnny Blewett’s Marines, beaten 
yesterday by the much-tout-d and really 
powerful Olympic club’s eleven in San 
Francisco, actually won quite a little 
glory for themselves and proved that 
they are a team to be reckoned with. 


backfield 


Thirty-seven 


The Olympics, recruited from ex-college 
stars, were said to be the strongest 
eleven that club ever has placed in the 
field. The Marines, however, were short 
two of their best players, Sonnenburg 
and Cooper, out with injuries. The fact 
that they were able to hold the O!ympics 
to a 22 to 0 score deserves real praise.” 


New Mexico Game 


Returning from San Francisco on the 
“Chaumont” on Thursday, battered and 
bruised from their clash with the big 
men of the north ard with but two days 
in which to recuperate from stiffness ac- 
quired on the ship and the lack of regular 
training diet, the Marines met the U. S. 
S. “New Mexico” at Navy Field, San 
Diego, September 28. This was the first 
service game of the season, and did not 
draw such a very large civilian crowd, 
inasmuch as several other games were 
played in the city the same day. 

The Leathernecks scored one touch- 
down in each period except the second, 
when two were made gocd, to defeat the 
ship’s team 32-6. The “New Mex’s” only 
touchdown was on a freak play. A 
fumble by the Marines which tossed the 
ball high in the air was recovered by a 
sailor, who was completely surrounded 
by his own men and ran 40 yards for a 
touchdown withdut being threatened. 

Ryckman again starred in this con- 
test, although the whole team was con- 
siderably slowed up as the result of their 
game of the week before. Several short 
passes, Ryckman to Rose, were made 
gocd and constituted a brilliant offensive 
attack that gained first downs for the 
Marines. Most of the game was played 
in “New Mex” territory, the 45-yard line 
being the limit for the sailors except 
for the one long run that scored their 
only touchdown. 


Submarine Division Game 


At this writing, the Submarine divi- 
sion game still is a week away, but the 
Marines are training and preparing for 
one of the toughest games of the sea- 
son. This is to be played at Navy Field, 
San Diego, October 13, and will be, in 
every sense of the word, a “grudge 
fight.” There always has been consider- 
able feeling between these two organiza- 
tions, and the submarines have a strong 
eleven this year. particularly a danger- 
ous backfield that spells “trouble” with a 
capital “T” for the Leathernecks if they 
ever allow them to get into action. Rest- 
ing over the week-end intervening, the 
Marines have gotten themselves into the 
pink of condition to meet their rivals, 
and San Diego at large is to be treated 
to a battle of giants October 13. 


West Coast Army Classic 


The really big game of the year. which 
probably will attract close to 40,000 peo- 
ple, is to be played in the Coliseum, Los 
Angeles, October 20, between the Ma- 
rines ard the West Coast Army, from 
the Presidio at San Francisco. This is 
to be known as the “West Coast Service 
Classic,” and is the first of what is ex- 
pected to be an annual event. 

Advance indications are that the two 
teams will be evenly matched, and 
elaborate preparations are being made 
for the game. Army and Marine bands 
and rooters will parade before the game, 
a big souvenir nrovram is being pub- 
lished. renlete with pictures of the teams, 
officers of the Army and Marine Corps, 
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ete., and tickets prepared for a crowd 
of 40,000. A _ special train will take 
rooters from the base to the game and 
return them the same day. Without a 
doubt, this is the largest undertaking 
ever attempted by the west ccast Ma- 
rines, and places them almost on a par 
with their eastern comrades. 


MARINE POLO ASSOCIATION 
FORMED AT QUANTICO 


First Practice Game With Fort Hum 
phreys Results in Victory 
For Marines 


On Saturday, September 28th, the Ma 
rine Corps Polo Team played its first 
game at Fort Humphreys, Virginia; the 
first time, as far as can be ascertained, 
that a team composed exclusively of Ma 
rines ever played within the 
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Captain Campbell H. 
Hayne D. Boyden. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Major P. A. del 
Valle. 

A list of officers availab'e for regular 
election will be circulated among the 
members in the near future, it being ex- 
pected that such election will take place 
about January Ist, 1930. 


Brown, Ist Lt. 


The existence of a Marine Corps Polo 
Team cannot but do good. Polo en- 
courages and develops those manly and 
soldierly qualities of aggressiveness, 
quick thinking, coolness and good judg- 
ment as does no other game. Further it 
develops in the individual an interest in 
and liking for that useful assistant to 
man in practically all his endeavors— 
the horse. It is stated with regret, but is 
nenetheless true, that tco little is known 
of this useful animal by Marines, versa- 
tile though they may be, and this de- 
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who would be interested. It therefore 
asks that any such officer write the s« 

retary, Major P. A. del Valle, Marine 
Corps Schools, Marine Barracks. Qua: 
tico, Virginia, for information, which 
will be gladly furnished. 


QUANTICO ORGANIZES POST TEAM 


Major General Smedley D. Butler To 
Bring 3,000 Marines To Baltimore 
Game November 16th 


By Ray Payton 


That athletics establish a strong boad 
of friendship between those who indulge, 
and when the play is clean, the crowd 
is always willing to maintain that friend 
ship, is strongly borne out in the exist- 
ing spirit of rivalry between Mayor 

Broening of Baltimore, and 


continental limits of the 
United States. ‘ 
The present game was 
made possible through the 


hospitality of the Fort Hum 
phreys’ Polo Club, which 
loaned the ponies on which 
the Marines were mounted. 

Although this was purely 
a practcie game, and no offi 
cial score was kept, it is 
gratifying to note that the 
score was, Marines 3; Fort 
Humphreys 2. 

The initial line-up was: No. 
1, Capt. C. H. Brown; No. 2, 
Capt. R. H. Jeschke; No. 3, 
Major P. A. del Valle, and 
No. 4, Major John Potts. 
Substitutes, all of whom 
played in at least two chuk 
kers, were Capt. L. L. Leech, 
Capt. L. C. Shepherd, Capt. 
J. M. Pearce, Lt. H. D. Boy- 
den and Lt. J. P. S. Devere 
aux. 

Another game was sched 
uled with Fort Humphreys 
under the same conditions, 
for Saturday, October 5th, but had to 
be postponed on account of bad weather. 

As was before stated, this occasion 
marked the first polo game in the States, 
in which a Marine team participated. It 
is hoped and intended that the Marine 
Corps, by next spring, will be able to 
put its own team in the field, completely 
mounted and equipped, but for this co- 
operation by the Corps as a whole is 
necessary. 

The Marine Corps Riding and Polo 
Association was organized at Quantico 
last July, with the ready consent of Gen 
eral Butler, and since its organization 
has been striving to carry out the pro 
visions of its constitution, which are, 
briefly, to promote horsemanship gen 
erally, and polo as an adjunct, through 
out the Marine Corps, for both officers 
and enlisted men. 


A provisional constitution has been 
adopted and approved, and temporary 
officers have been elected to serve with 
such time as the membership can express 
its will by a popular vote. 

These officers are: 
President: 


Major General 


Honorary 
Butler. 
Board of Governors: Major John Potts, 


~~ 


his pet “smoke-eaters” and 
General Butler with his 
Quantico Marines. Only a 


few months ago, the Quan 
tico baseball nine led a 
smashing attack on the Fire 
men, vanquishing them with 
a score of 6-2. Mayor Brvoen 
ing, not content with the 
drubbing. has organized a 
football team, and November 
16 is going to witness a scene 
in replica of the old days of 
1922-23. Bright red coaches 
have been chartered to con- 
vey the Quantico Marines to 
the scene of the battle 
and hist . . . one of the 
old heroes of that memorable 
game in °22 is head of the 
coaching staff of the post 
team. 

Captain Frank B. Goettze 
remember. him? Cap 
tain Goettge has played his 


Left to right: Capt. C. H. Brown, Lt. G. F. Good, Maj. P. A. 


de! Valle, and Maj. John Potts. 


ficiency has been most apparent on ex 
peditions when the use of mounted 
troops and animal-drawn transportation 
is required. 

Then, too, polo is a gocd game to 
watch. Barring probably ice-hockey, it 
provides more action to the minute than 
any other form of athletics. 

It is proposed to have at Quantico at 
least two and, if possible more teams, 
one of enlisted men and one of officers. 
Should conditions at other posts permit, 
it is hoped that they will take up the 
idea in an active way. 

Although the Association has made 
some progress, much remains to be done 
before polo can be said to be fairly on 
its feet, but the present members are 
hard at work and are gradually bring- 
ing about a condition of stability and 
progress. What is most needed from the 
readers of The Leatherneck is support, 
not financial, but moral. Circular let 
ters have been sent to numerous officers 
who would be expected to be interested, 
asking them to join, and the replies have 
been most gratifying. However, the As- 
sociation feels that, without intentionally 
doing so, it has not reached some officers 


four years on the All-Marine 
team, and is one of the vet 
erans of the 1922-23-24 sea 
son, in which the All-Ma- 
rine team was elevated from a period of 
obscurity to one of prominence in colleze 
circles. 

Eight years ago, the All-Marine team 
had its birth under General Butler, then 
commanding Quantico, and during that 
time its record speaks for itself. Goettge 
was one of the “Big Guns” in those teams 
sent out by Quantico to represent the 
U. S. Marines in all parts of the United 
States. From New York to Michigan, 
from Michigan to Vanderbilt, the best 
teams of the country have had the All 
Marines on their schedules. 

Goettge of Ohio, Captain Elmer Hall 
of Oregon, and former coach of San 
Diego Marines, Lieut. Zuber of the Navy 
class of °23, Lieut. (Nellie) Eldridge of 
V. M. L, all of them past performers in 
All-Marine togs, are out coaching the 
youngsters of Quantico into the game as 
they played it, and directing the destiny 
of Quantico’s Team is General Butler, 
father of the All-Marines, and now 
foster parent to the Quantico Marines. 
They are all building up a splendid spirit, 
and with their ability to fight, will en- 
deavor to put the Quantico Marines on 
the map again. With such a schedule 
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as below, you can guarantee yourself an 
interesting Friday afternoon during the 
next two months. 

Readers must not get our Post Team 
confused with the All-Marine team whose 
training quarters are also in Quantico. 
Our Post team, as all other post teams, 
is made up of representatives of all the 
various organizations on the Post. This 
Post team is not affiliated with the All- 
Marine team in any way. 

The 1929 schedu'e for the Quantico 
Marines, sponsored by General Butler, is 
as follows: 

October 13—Seaman Gunners, Quan 
tico. 

October 18—Fort Monrce, Quantico. 

October 25—Langley Field, Quantico. 

November 1—‘“Tanks,” Fort Meade, 
Quantico. 

November 8—Fort Eustice, Quantico. 

November i6—BALTIMORE FIRE- 
MEN, BALTIMORE. 
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to convert points after touchdowns, only 
two add.tional points out of nine at- 
tempts being made. 

The officials of the gams were Paul 
Magoffon, referee; Ed Towers, ump-re, 
and Paul Cohill, head linesman, all from 
Washington. The stadium looked pretty 
gocd considering the first time it had 
been put in use in several years. The 
choice seats, being the bleachers moved 
from the ball diamond, were overflowing 
with Marines, while the visitors were 
sprinkled over the completed part of the 
stad'um seats. The attendance was ap- 
proximately 2000. 


‘CALIFORNIA’ MARINE THREATENS 
BATTLE FLEET MATMEN 

The “California’s” Detachment’s arm 

and leg breakers are working out daily 

on the wrestling mat, and from all indi- 

cations will have a strong squad in the 


Thirty-nine 


MARINE RIFLES AT SMALL POST 
COMPETE WITH CIVILIAN TEAM 


First Lieut. James Ackerman, com- 
manding the Marine Detachment at 
Dover, N. J., reports two successful rifle 
matches between a team representing his 
command and civilian rifle clubs in the 
vicinity of the ammunition depot. 

On September 21 the Marine team 
shot against the Roxbury Rifle and Pis- 
tol Club on the club range. The Rox- 
bury team won the match by one point 
after close shooting all the way through. 
Each team had seven shooting members 
and the five highest scores were counted. 
The five high men cn the Roxbury team 
piled up 475 points and the Marines 474. 

The match was fired at 200 yards and 
the course consisted of twenty rounds, 
five-prone, five sitt.ng and five standing 

slow fire with five standing 


November 22—U. S. Navy 
(Pharmacist’s School), Quan 
tico. 

Football quarters for the 
post team have been estab- 
lished with the Rifle Range 
Detachment, and the Aviation 
parade ground is a daily 
scene for scrimmage. 

November 16th is going to 
be a great day for everybody 
connected with the Quantico 
Baltimore game. Grab onto 
some of this esprit de corps 
emanating from your own 
post football game . . . honor 
your own g¢ds of football at 
whatever playground they 
may gather and don’t 
neglect to read an account of 
the grand clash between the 
Quantico Marines and Mayor 


to prone rapid fire. The 
highest individual scores 
were made by Mr. Wilbur of 
Roxbury and First Sergt. 
Banta of the Marines; each 
turned in a &6. The Roxbury 
shooters use Springfield 
sporters with Lyman sights 
and the Marines the regular 
service rifle. The Roxbury 
team has the reputation of 
being one of the best organi- 
zations in the vicinity where 
there are many well organ 
ized rifle clubs. 


Roxbury, the East Orange 
Rifle Club, and the Marines 
staged a triangular match on 
September 28 on the range of 
the East Orange Cub at 
West Livingston, N. J. The 
teams consisted of six men 
, |} and the five highest scores 

were counted fer record. 


Broening’s “smoke-eaters” in — — “East Orange won with a card 
the next issue of the Leather The Envineers’ Polo Team at Ft. Humphreys. Left to right: Lt. of 461, the Marines were 
neck. Rheinberg, Lt. Bathurst, Lt. Prentice, and Capt. Shearer. second, 459, and Roxbury 


QUANTICO POST TEAM WINS 56-0 


General Butlers Youngsters Show Well 
In Opening Game of Season 


By Ray Payton 


Sunday, Oct. 13.—The Quantico Post 
Team opened up the 1929 season with a 
win over the Seaman Gunners of the 
Washington Navy Yard yesterday, at 
the Quantico Stadium. By a varied as- 
sortment of line bucks, end runs, and 
reverses Quantico ran up a score of 56 
points, being at no time in any danger 
from the Gunners. The Quantico youngs- 
ters showed excellent form considering it 
was the first engagement of the season. 
The backfield ran hard and interferred 
well; the line showed plenty of fight and 
charge. 

At the middle of the second quarter, 
with the score 24-0, Quantico started in 
a string of substitutes which continued 
until the finish of the game, giving the 
entire squad a chance to see a little 
action. 

In the backfield, the playing of Diaz, 
Butler, Aldrich, Fisher, Zeher, Booth and 
Lasco stood out. A noticeable weakness 
of the Quantico eleven was the failure 


finals for the coming year. Topping the 
list is Private Haro'd Lorimer, 197 
pounds. He is regarded by many as the 
man to fill the shoes of that sterling old 
trial horse, “Iron Man” Da'ton. who for 
years was the outstanding Marine wrest- 
ler in the Battle Fleet, and who fcuzht 
his way into the finals for three suzces- 
sive years, only to be turned back by 
Champion Hunnicut from the Rebel ship. 
Sergeant Dalton will be remembered by 
many who served in the “California” 
Marine Detachment and they will be 
pleased to learn of his recent appoint- 
ment as physical instructor at the Boise, 
Idaho, Athletic Club. He shows the 
“Butter and Egg” men the proper way 
to do their setting-up exercises. 


I would like to hear from some 
of the old pals I knew on my first 
cruise in the Corps. I have re- 
enlisted and am now located at 
Parris Island, S. C. Write to me. 
Pvt. William O. Perigo, C & B 
School, Marine Barracks, Parris 
Island, S. C. 


third with 453. The course 
was the same as for the Roxbury-Marine 
match except that the “A” target was 
used throughout. The highest individual 
scores were made by Mr. Dinwiddee of 
Roxbury, 100; Mr. Schoonmaker, East 
Orange, 96, and First Sergt. Banta, Ma- 
rines, 95. 

The Marines have made such a good 
impression on their civilian opponents 
that it is expected there will be a series 
of matches lasting throughout the shoot- 
ing season in which other New Jersey 
clubs will take part. 


BOOTH STARS IN QUANTICO’S DE- 
FEAT OF FORT MONROE, 37-0. 
By Ray Payton 
Quantico, Va., 18 et. — Quantico 
tucked another scalp under her belt with 
a victory over the Fort Monrce Dough- 
boys today at the Quantico Post Stadium. 
By a varied assortment of line bucks, end 
runs, and reverses, Quantico ran up a 
score of 37 points; only two or three 
times being in danger from the Dough- 
boys. The whole team showed a decided 
improvement over last Sunday’s game, 
with both the line and backfield playing 

excellent football. 
Booth was easily the star for the Quan- 
tico team, getting over the Doughboy’s 
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goal line for three touchdowns. Zeher, 
Fisher, and Resio managed to get 
through Monroe’s defense for a touch- 
down apiece, with Resio making the 
longest run in the game, a total of 45 
yards, for his six points. Shess’ kicking 
showed up very gocd. A _ noticeable 
weakness in the Quantico team is the 
failure to convert points after touch- 
downs. Only one additional point out 
of six attempts being made. 

Monroe put up a very stubborn de- 
fense, and although handicaped by in- 
juries, kept the Quantico team constantly 
on the alert to prevent them from scor 
ing. For the Doughboys, Griffin and 
Smith played excellent football. 


POST BAND AT SAN DIEGO 
FEATURE AT FOOTBALL GAMES 
By Don Haislet 

The Marine Band from the base at San 
Diego is recognized as one of the finest 
appearing and best military musical or 
ganizations of the west coast. Under 
the efficient direction of First Sergt. 
Ernest Arnold, ably assisted by Drum 
Major H. H. Florea, the present band of 
50 members has attained a high degree 
of proficiency as a musical organization. 

During the past few months this band 
has gained considerable attenticn in San 
Diego and vicinity through its appear- 
ance at various public affairs. During 
the State convention of the American 
Legion at San Diego recently, the band 
furnished music for several occasions, 
playing a contest at the First Presby 
terian Church, at the Coliseum Ath!etic 
Club, and participating in the big 
Legion parade. The orchestra from the 
band furnished music for a dance at 
the American Legion Building in Ba!boa 
Park on the opening evening of the con- 
vention. At that time, the local public 
realized the importance of this organiza- 
tion to civic occasicns, and since that 
time the band has been called into serv- 
ice for several different events. 

No small part of the football games 
being played by the west coast Mar‘nes 
centers around the band, which leads 
the rooting section into the stands and 
furnishes music before and during the 
games. They led the march into Navy 
Field on September 28, when the Marines 
defeated the U. S. S. “New Mexico” 
32-6 in the biggest service game of the 
year, which packed the stands at the 
field, the band provided inspiration for 
its team against the Submarine division; 
and in the west coast service classic, 
played at the Coliseum in Los Angeles 
October 20, the band played a maior part 
in the demonstration which took place 
before the game. (Photo on page 32.) 
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COLONEL HARRY LAY TROPHY IS 
OFFERED 

A new trophy is offered west coast 
Marines this season, Colenel Harry Lay, 
commanding officer of the Marine Corps 
base at San Diego, putting up a beau- 
tiful loving cup, to be known as the 
Colonel Harry Lay Trophy, and to be 


The Colone! Harry Lay Trophy, for 
competition at San Diego. 


presented to the most valuable football 
player of the 1929 San Diego team. 

The colonel’s interest in football has 
been a great help to the west coast Ma- 
rines this season, as he has bent every 
effort towards finding new material and 
turning it to the athletic coaches for 
development. He is a regular attendant 
at all practices and has put forth sev- 
eral valuable suggestions for the hand- 
ling of the team. At regular games he 
is among the first to arrive, and his mo- 
tive in present'ng the trophy is to in- 
crease efforts of each individual member 
of the team. 

The trophy was contributed by Castle- 
berg’s, a branch of the nationally known 
Barr Jewelry Company, through the 
courtesy of Lester W. Lewis, who repre- 
sents the firm at the Marine Corps base. 


This snapshot shows how the Marine Corps Football Team show up in action 
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“CALIFORNIA” MARINES PLACE IN 
BAROWSKI TROPHY MATCH 
As a demonstration that shovelling 
sand is the best training for riflemen, 
the “California Bulls-eye Perforator’s 
Unicn” annexed the hand:ome Barowski 
Trophy and all the medals in sight at 
matches Sunday, September 29. 
Although getting away to a slow start, 
and with some unfavorable breaks in the 
shooting, when the smoke of batt'e had 
cleared away it was to the “Californ'a” 
Bluejacket Team that Admiral Ziege- 
me.er presented the trophy and the 
medals for high team score. To Private 
F. E. Moore of the “California” Marine 
Team (which team finished second) went 
the medal for high individual score. 
The teams finished as follows: 


“California” B'uejackets ......... 1080 
“California” Marines ............ 1049 
Marine Barracks Team No. 2.... 1°43 
Marine Barracks Team No. 1..... 1045 
Kitsap Rifle & Revolver Team No. 1 1039 
“Lexington” Marines ............ 91 
Kitsap Rifle & Revolver Team No.2 67 
“Lexington” Bluejackets ......... 763 


The individual scores for the “Cali- 
fornia” teams: 
Bluejacket Team 


177 
Marine Team 
Moore, F. E., Pvt............ 
164 


The splendid silver trophy won in this 
match by the “California” was presented 
to the Kitsap Rifle and Revolver C'ub 
by Mr. W. H. Barowski, of Bremerton, 
whom the old-timers gratefully remem- 
ber as chief commissary steward on the 
old “Colorado” in the days of the Ar- 
mored Cruiser Squadron. The trophy 
is a challenge trophy which, when we 
depart, we must regretfully leave in the 
custody of the Commandant. However, 
the “California’s” name will be engraved 
at the top of the shield that shows the 
“winning teams,” and each member of 
the winning team wears a medal com- 
memorating the victory —THE CUB. 


PENSACOLA NAVAL AIR STATION 
PRESENTED CUP 

Fliers from the Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla., who captured the honors 
of the Air Derby he!d in October, 1928, 
in connecticn with the dedication of the 
Municipal Airport, were presented with 
a cup by the City of St. Auzustine. 

The names inscribed on the trophy are 
those of the officers who represented the 
Air Station at the dedication: Lieutenant 
David Rittenhcuse, Captain W. T. Evans, 
USMC., Lieutenant Ricco Botta, Lieu 
tenant R. L. Bowman, and Lieutenant H. 
S. Duckworth. 

In the Derby, which was he!d on the 
6th and 7th of October, 1928, these avia- 
tors distinguished themselves by stunt 
ing and formation flying, conc'uding 
their exhibition with a race, which was 
won by Lieutenant Botta. 

The cup is beautifully engraved, and 
commemorates a notable achievement in 
aviation. 
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Continuei from page 12 
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as 


a ring emblematic of the Sojourners 
Club and was suitably engraved. 

Lieutenant McKinless received the ring 
and spoke of his keen delight in working 
for the company and assured the men 
that while he was no longer at the helm 
he would, like Major Rorke, pay frequent 
visits to the armcry as he too feels that 
the 304th Co. are “his own.” 

The enthusiastic cheering was stopped 
only at the request of First Sergeant 
Ahern, who sang the “Halls of Monte- 
zuma” in which he was joined by the 
entire company. 

This was followed by a well-arranged 
programme of entertainment of capable 
home talent. There was; music furnished 
by Pfe. George Schavel. saxanhonist ex- 
traordirary; Pvt. Joseph Walsh, expert 
ecntroller of the ivories; Pvt. Charles 
Quigg, banjo monarch; and Pvt. George 
Harrison, uke'ele teaser. Totr. James 
Whittaker performed a John McCormack 
ard Pvt. Odin enthralled all by his superb 
whistling. Then there was the famous 
Ahern Brothers Trio, consisting of First 
Sergeant John F. Ahern and his kid 
brothers. Walter and Richard, all promi- 
nent radio artists, who sang some sweet 
melcdies. The Sergeant (litt'e reuvd gen- 
eral) doing a solo, “The Raggedy R’S 
Marines,” nearly brought the armory 
down. so enthusiastic was the applause. 
Set. Patrick Dempsey acceded to ponu- 
lar demend ard gave his inimitable Hu'a 
dance that had everyone rolling in his 
seat. His imitation of the four Hawai‘ans 
was also a capable performance and met 
with thundereus applause. Sgt. John 
Berrett and George Bettex executed 
some Will Rogers material to the ap- 
plause of all. When the band played 
“Home, Sweet Home” everyone agreed 
it was one eventful night. 


SEA-CO'NG ART'LLERVY MARINES 
MAKE ANOTHER CRUISE 
By Cpl. L. G. Meredith 

Posten, Mass., Sept. 29.—When the 
detachment of sixteen Marines from the 
301st Artillerv Company, in the charge 
of Sergeant William Young, USMCR., 
reported cn board the U. S. S. “Eagle 
No. 46.” at 0945 this morning, it sig- 
nified the second most important event 
in the life of the sea-going artillerymen. 
The detail consisted of the sergeant in 
charge and Corporals I. J. Irwin, A. H. 
Irwin. L. G. Meredith, and J. D. Murray, 
Pfe. C. F. Bergstrom, and Privates Snof- 
ford, Budner. Spear, Anshewitz, Roden- 
heiser, Houvhton, Meredith. Mead, Han- 
son and Johnson. Although enly a few 
of the detail had taken the previous 
cruise, all had the sea-legs and all that 
every sea-going Marine shou'd have 
(especially the makings of a husky ap- 
petite). Since this outfit is one that 
doesn’t waste time wetting seq sie’ ard 
has been commended for the efficient 
manner in which it has performed its 
duties during the cruises, there will, no 
doubt, be opportunities for it to take 
more of these cruises, even to the extent 
of gcing to Cuba or some other distant 
Port in place of going t» camp. 

Getting back to the ship again, having 
reported on board, the Marines went be- 
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MARINE LIE'TENANT PICKED FOR 
PEKING POLO TEAM 


The interport sports of China are al- 
ways considered the c'assics of their 
kind, and polo is one of the most popular 
of them all. Various cities pick a rep- 
resentative team for this event and keen 
rivalry is exhibited throuchout. Licu- 
tenant E. C. Ferguson, USMC, has been 
chosen as one of the four players who 
will wear the Peking colors this season. 


/ 


Lieut. E. C. Ferguson, one of the “four 
horsemen” picked to represent Peiping in 
the Interport Polo Series. 


This is the second year he has played on 
the Interport team. 

Polo is not a new sport for the lieu- 
tenant. He played one year with Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, meeting such 
teams as Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and 
Cornell. 

The games this year will be played at 
Tientsin, the present ho'ders of the cup, 
and the Peking four are hoping to bring 
the trophy back with them. Consider- 
ing the many players competing for a 
berth on the team, it is no little honor 
to be chosen for it. 


low and secured for the trip. Quoting 
from the log, we see the following nota- 
tions: 

“1010 L'nes cast off and USS “Eagle 
No. 46,” Captain John T. Nelson, USNR, 
commanding, got under way from pier 
No. 7, Boston Navy Yard. Sto-d out of 
Boston Harbor on various courses and 
speeds, captain conning.” 


Forty-one 


“1030 Set standard speed at 12 knots 
and 344 R.P.M.” 

“1040 Passed Deer Island light on port 
beam, entered north channel. Passed 
Grave’s light at 1100, on starboard beam, 
and cruised Massachusetts Bay.” 

The above translated means that our 
ship headed outward, passing through 
North Broad Sound in a NNE direction 
until Finn’s Ledge was reached. Here 
the course was changed and the ship pro- 
ceeded due east as far as whistle buoy 
No. 1A. where another change sent it in 
a southerly direction (true compass 
reading 297°), for about twenty miles, 
then due west for a while until whistle 
buoy No. 1A off Scituate was picked up. 
Then next change (true compass read- 
ing 310°), was in a northwesterly direc- 
ticn and was the beginning of the return 
trip. The ship then turned back to Bos- 
ton Light Ship. passed Minot’s Ledge 
and Nantasket Beach, proceeding as far 
as Harding’s Ledge, where it entered the 
South Channel (Nantasket Roads), and 
proceed*d cn various courses and speeds, 
to the Navy Yard where it docked at Pier 
No. 7 at 1720 (520 P.M.). 

While the above action was taking 
place, the crew carried out certain duties 
pertaining to the handling of a ship at 
sea. The Navy men stoed their watches 
as assigned while the Marines furnished 
lookouts, life-buoy and C. O. messenger 
watches. These watches were two hours 
in length and were in operation from 
1000 until 1700; the Marines also fur- 
nished messmen for the various messes 
as required. Again quoting from the log: 

“1132 All secured for drills.” 

“1133 Collision drill. 1148 all secured.” 

“1150 Fire drill, 1152 all secured, 1154 
abendon ship drill, 1157 all secured.” 

The drills went off in good.time and the 
reasons for the assignment to various 
staticns was explained by Chief Boats- 
wa'n’s Mate Oscar Breaux and Ship’s 
Yeoman Dena'd Russell, both of whom 
made every effort to see that the Marine 
detail got the most out of the drills. The 
Marines were assigned regular stations 
and carried out the drills in good shape 
due to the assistance of the above-named 
men. Another man to whom cred't is 
due (not that the other men in the crew 
don’t deserve credit but because we had 
more dealings with these men) is John 
Rogge, commissary steward. The chow 
he put out was “fit for a king.’ We 
found later that our good opinion of his 
cooking is the general opinion of all who 
have partaken of his feast, nevertheless, 
we aim to let the world know that he can 
cook for us any time he wants. 
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TRUE ENOUGH 

Cop: “What is your business?” 

Prisoner: “I am a locksmith.” 

Cop: “Well, what were you dong in 
that gambling house we just raided?” 

Prisoner: “When you came in I was 
making a bolt for the door.” 

-U. S. Service. 


Poetic Sailor—“Roll on, thou deep and 
dark blue ocean, roll.” 
Lucille—“Oh, Honey. look; the ocean 
is rolling. How wonderful you are.” 
—T. S. News. 


Mrs. Robert Kat vas looking for her 
husband and not finding him at the vil- 
lage grocery, she went over to the barber 
shop. The proprietor met her at the 
door and ingu red what she wanted. 

“Bob Katz here?” she asked 

“No, madam, we lo net,” replied the 
barber as he closed the door. 


Mountaineer. 

The other day the Mississippi Detach 
ment had t} nspection on bunk. 
All was well until the Lieutenant reached 
Jack Saum’'s bunk. He had only one pair 
of trousers laid out 

“Saum,” the Lieutenant asked, : that 
the only pair of t ers that you ha et” 

“No, sir.” answered Jack, “I have 
pair on.’ 

Golfer (who has just gone around in 


112): “Well, how do you like my game?” 
‘add'e: “I suppose it’s all right, but I 
still prefer golf.”—Tit-Bits. 


“You're a fine chap to take to a dance. 
You step on a girl’s toe, and because she 
tells you she’s angry you run away.” 

“I thought she said she vas hungry!” 


“Miss Gilmore,” said the boss to his 
stenographer, “yeu doubtless have 
noticed that girls teday are gettirg hair 
cuts, smoking, swearing and doing other 
things like men do.” 

“Why, ves, of course,” she admitted, 
slightly surprised at the question. 

“Well, I wish vou wou'd leafn to spell 
like this man Webster,” he growled as 
he handed her a dictionary.—Ex. 


DUST TO DUSI 

The atheist was dead; the undertaker 
had iust finished his task of preparinz 
him for burial. 

“Looks beautiful, don’t he?’ 
undertaker, preudly. 

“He does indeed,” replied the widow. 

“Atheist, warn’t he? Didn't believe in 
Heaven or Hell?” 

“That’s right,” said the widow, be 
ginning. to weep. 

The undertaker was silent for a mo- 
ment; then he said regretfully:—“What 


. 


said the 


a pity: all dressed up and no place to 
go.’—Observer. 


\ recruit on sentry duty had been 
thrown off his horse and was discovered 
by the sergeant sitting on the ground 
ard looking very dazed. “What are you 
do‘ng there?” barked the sergeant. 
“Were you ordered to dismount?” 

“Yea, sir.” 

“What? From headquarters? 

“No, sir—from hindquarters!” 


An American said to an Irishman: “In 
America we have a hen that laid an egg 
six inches long.” 

“In Ireland, we can beat that,” replied 
the Irishman. 

“How?” inquired the American. 

“With an evzg-beater.” calmly an 
swered the Irishman.—5th Corps News. 
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LEAVE THE ROOM! 


Schoolma’am: “When did Admiral 
Perry say to his brave crew, ‘Don’t give 
up the ship’!” 

Johnny (just home from abroad): 
“When the sailors got sea sick.” 

—Foreign Service. 

“IT met a real optimist the other day,” 
said the physician, “a fellow to whom | 
certainly doff my hat. He had lost a 
leg in a railroad accident and when they 
picked him up the first thing he said was: 
“Thank Gcd it was the leg with the 
rheumatism!” 


We wandered into the tennis tourna 
ment the other day and sat down on the 
bench. 

“Whose game?” we asked. 

A shy young thing sitting next to us 
looked up hopefully. 

“I am,” she said.—H.-P. 

Corporal James J. Donnelly of the 
Fifth Marines was formerly a railroad 
brakeman. At Chateau-Thierry Jimmy 
was bringing in a bunch of German 
prisoners. 

“What have you there?” asked a major 
as the corporal went trooping by. 

“Only a string of empties, sir,” re 
plied the conquering Irishman. 

First Farmer: “I’ve got a freak on my) 
farm. It’s a two-legged calf.” 

Second Farmer: “I know. He came 
over to call on my dauzhter last night.” 

—Tit-Bits. 


American: (At Scottish football 
game): “Why don’t they start? They 
ought to have kicked off an hour ago.” 

Scotchman: “Aye, something serious 
has happened.” 

American: “Not a player taken of 
ill?” 

Scotchman: “No, worse than that, they 
canna fird the penny they tossed up 
with.”’—Loose Ends. 

The Doctor had removed the Marine’s 
tonsils and seemed entirely satisfied with 
the operation. Noting the Doctor's good 
humor. the Marine ventured a question: 
“Will I be ab'e to sing,” he asked? 

“Sure you'll be able to sing.” 

“That’s good news.” said the Leather 
neck. “I never could before.” 

—Recruiter. 
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A mber, 1929 


DON’T ASK THE GENERAL 

Mrs. Dash wished to show kindness 
to Captain Blank, so sent him this invi 
tation: 

“Mrs. Dash requests the pleasure of 
Captain Blank’s company at a reception 
on Friday evening.” 

A prompt reply came: 

“With the exception of three men, who, 
unfortunately, are suffering from 
measles, Captain Blank’s company ac- 
cepts your kind invitation, and will come 
with pleasure to your reception on Fri 
day evening.’’—Pearson’s. 


“Can I lean against your brightwork?” 
“Yeh; if your pants is clean.” 


Two farm hands were handling dyna- 
mite in a quarry. One of them let a 
stick drop and the whole box went off, 
taking the workman up in the air with 
it. The quarry boss came around a few 
minutes afterward and asked: “Where 
is John?” 

“He’s gone,” replied the other man. 
“When will he be back?” 

“Well, if he comes back as fast as he 
vent up, he’ll be back yesterday.” 


” 


She was very literary, and he was not. 

He had spent a harrowing evening d-s- 
cussing authors of whom he knew noth- 
ing, and their books, of which he knew 
less. 

Presently the maiden asked archly: 

“Of course, you’ve read ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’?” 

He floundered helplessly for a moment 
and then, having a brilliant thought, 
blurted out, happily: 

“T’'ve—I've read Romeo!” 

—Philadelphia Times. 

“Esau Wood sawed wocd. Esau Wood 
wou'd saw wocd. All the woed Esau 
Wood saw Esau Wood would saw. In 
other words Esau sought to saw. Oh, 
the wood Wocd would saw. And oh, the 
wocd-saw with which Wood would saw 
wood! But one day Wocd’s wood-saw 
would saw no wood, and thus the wood 
Wood sawed was not the wood Wood 
would saw if Weod’s wood-saw would 
saw wood. Now, Wood wou'd saw with 
a wood-saw that would saw wood so 
Esau sought a saw that would saw wood. 
One day Esau saw a saw saw wood as no 
other woed-saw Wood saw wou!d saw 
wocd. In fact, of all the wocd-saws 
Wood ever saw saw wood, Wood never 
saw a wood-saw that would saw wood 
as the wocd-saw Wood saw saw wood, 
and I never saw a wood-saw that would 
saw as the wocd-saw Wood saw wou'd 
until I saw Esau Wood saw wood with 
the wocd-saw Wood saw saw wood. Now, 
Woed saws weod with the wood-saw 
Woed saw saw wood.” 

(I never saw the author.) 

—Wyoming Fighting Top. 


THE LEATHERNECK 


NO HURRY 

The intoxicated gentleman was vainly 
endeavoring to open the front door with 
his latch key. After the eighth attempt 
a passer-by stopped. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, “perhaps I 
can assist you.” 

“Shertainly not,” replied the reveler. 
“*Sout of the question.” 

He continued his unsuccessful attacks 
on the keyhole. 

“Look here,” said the other man a 
moment later, “I’ll knock for you.” 

Again the intoxicated one shook his 
head with much vigor. 

“Most deshidedly not,” he protested. 
“Let ‘em wait.”—Answers. 

House detective (to girl flirting in 
lobby): “Let's see your hunting license.” 

—Leg. Gd. News. 


\ 


“Is he a pedigreed dog?” 
“Rather; he won't speak to either of 
us.” 


A photographer who did excellent 
work and had just opened a studio in the 
town, had a case of his best work on dis- 
play in front of the stud‘o. 

A farmer and his wife came by, and, 
after carefully examining the pictures, 
went inside the studio. 

“We want the wife’s picture took,” 
said he to the photographer. 

The photographer, after carefully ar- 
ranging the lady for the picture, turned 
to the husband and sa‘d: 

“Full length cr bust?” 

The farmer gave a hearty laugh and 
slapped the photographer on the back, 
saying: “All right; make it full length, 
young feller, and if she busts I’ll pay for 
the mach:ne.”—Kab!'egram. 


An old countryman had been locking 
around a logging camp for some time 
without finding work. Finally one of the 
foremen put him to work sawing odd 
pieces into stove lengths. 

The hazy circle at the outer edge of 
the circular saw held such fascination 
for him that he could no longer resist 
the temptation to place his finger near 
the rim. The finger came off. 

As he stood gaping at the b'eeding 
stump, the foreman walked up. “What's 
the trcuble, Jim, something wrong?” 

“Darned if I know,” came the answer. 
“You see I was just putting my finger 
over the saw like this. My Gawd, there’s 
another one gone!”-—Loose Ends. 


Forty-thre é 


“AND THE BAND PLAYED—” 

The Rev. “Dick” Sheppard had the 
band of one of the Guards regiments to 
play at his special Sunday afternoon 
service in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. It 
was a wretched afternoon, bleak and dis- 
mal, with torrential rain. Nevertheless, 
the church was packed. The band had 
arranged to give Wagner’s “Gotterdam- 
merung,” and the Rev. Sheppard turned 
to the congregation to announce the item. 

“The band will now give ‘Gott——’ 
——.’ I can’t pronounce it, but it seems 
extraordinarily appropriate for a day 
like this..— R. A. O. C. Gazette. 


We have just come back from the mess 
hall where we heard a very interesting 
discussion by “Baldy” Schave on the “17 
different ways of preparing slum without 
a change of taste.” The subject ran 
from slum to hash but when the discus- 
sion became heated on the point of the 
proper way of preparing hash, Sergeant 
Armstrong came forward with the start- 
ling (?) information that hash was not 
prepared, but that it accumulated. 
“Khaki” Smith then described the proper 
manner of preparing macaroni for serv- 
ing. He sez, “You place a layer of 
cheese in the pan, then a layer of maca 
roni, another layer of cheese and another 
layer of macaroni. Place the pan in the 
oven and bake for half an hour, take the 
pan out and loosen the macaroni from 
the sides of the pan by running a knife 
around the sides, take the whole thing 
out and throw it in the G. I. can and 
open a can of salmon.” 


A man staying at a hotel in New Lon 
don went to the office and said to the 
young lady in charge: “I have never 
seen such filthy towels in my life, and I 
never can find any soap.” 

“You’ve got a tongue in your head, 
haven’t you?” retorted the young lady. 

_“Yes,” replied the traveler, “but I 
ain’t a cat.”—Ballast. 


“Do you think a married woman should 
work for a living?” 

“Sure; I don’t see why she should go 
hungry just because she’s got a husband.” 


A gang of cattle rustlers and hog 
thieves had been operating around High 
River for some time. Finally, a culprit 
was appreherded and was brought into 
court. The jury was composed of farm- 
ers and cattlemen and they speedily 
brought in a verdict of “guilty,” and it 
was up to the judze to sentence him. 
Glaring at the prisoner, he spoke sonor- 
ously: 

“There’s been too much of this pig 
stealing going on lately and I’m going 
to make an example of you or none of 
us will be safe.”—Kablegram. 
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THE ROAD TO VAUX 
By Madelon 


The Fifth and Sixth from Quantico 
Come up the Avenue, 

With summer sunlight streaming 
On columns in review; 

The President stands at salute, 
In homage as they go, 

Remembering that Fifth and Sixth 
Who took the road to Vaux. 


There was Paoli from Hester Street, 
McFadden from the Yards, 

And little Hopkinson from Yale, 
Who lost his shirt at cards. 

There were Scots, and Poles, and 

Hunyaks, 

Who thrilled to a Yankee chance 

To meet the femmes, or vin, or foemen 
Out on the roads of France. 


The Fifth and Sixth from Quantico, 
Lord love ’em, how they played 
“The Halls of Montezuma,” and 
“The Raggedy Pants Brigade” 
As they answered brazen bug'es 
Of the worn Chasscurs Alpines, 
And plunged cn to death and glory 
In the Wocd of the Marines. 


On the crimsoned fie'ds of Soissons, 
Up sloy es of Blane Mont’s hell, 

Through the marshes of the Argonne, 
And doom of San Mihiel. 

The Fifth and Sixth from Quantico 
Turned back the German tide, 

With yeuth, and fire, and c"urage, 
Lord love ‘em, how they diced! 

The guns on the Virginia hills 
Roar in the sullen noon 

To honor Leathernecks who fought 
With Harbord and Lejeune. 

New men. new hopes, o'd flags, o!d faith 
Come up from Quantico, 

But never come that Fifth and Sixth 
Who took the road to Vaux. 


THE IEATHERNECK 
NOVEMBER ELEVENTH 
By Hilmar Baukhage 


We stocd up and we didn’t say a word, 

It felt just like when you have dropped 
your pack 

After a hike, and straightened out your 
back 

And seem just twice as light as any bird. 

We stood straight up and, God! but it 
was gocd! 

When you have crceuched like that for 
months, to stand 

Straight up and look right out toward 
No-Man’s Land 

And feel the way you never thought ycu 
could. 

We saw the trenches en the other side 

And Jerry, too, not making any fuss, 

But prob'ly stupid-happy, just like us, 

Nobody shot and no one tried to hide. 

If you had listened then I guess you'd 
heard 

A sort of sigh from everybody there, 

But all we did was stand and stare and 
stare, 

Just stare and stand and never say a 
word. 


THE WINDS OF ARMISTICE 
By Jim Bowers 


There's an old wind, a worn wind from 
lands a life away 
Blowing in a bugle rune to summon up 
today 
The young lads, the lost lads that ride a 
wind like this 
To mock in silence-shod parade the 
term of Armistice! 
There’s a sad wind. a mad wind slaughter 
crazed to tell 
Of what it’s seen along the Meuse and 
on to St. Mihiel, 
Red sights and dead nights, and scarve 
the living hear 
Of yeuth that lived another war and 
died another year. 
There’s an armed wind, a shed wind that 
bears a pointing lance 
To guide the souls of comrades left, 
beck from the fields of France, 
Ghost lads, the lost lads in long, unseen 
array 
Are marching to a bugle wind that 
summons them tcday. 


BARN ACLES 
A barnacle grew on a ship at sea, 
And he had this thought about him— 
That the ship on which he happened to be 
Cou!d not get along without him. 
And, as he sailed from port to port 
Through the ocean deep and wide, 
He to'd other barnacles of his sport 
And invited them all to ride. 
And it came to pass that the ship slowed 
down 
When her sides became so rough, 
And the Captain sailed to a dry-dock 
town— 
Had the barnacles all scraped off. 
Now, the side of a ship is cnly one place 


Where yeu'll find these “barnacles” 
growing 
And, wherever they are, they check the 
pace, 


Till it’s hard for a job to keep going. 
But the “Captain” knows this type of 
pest; 
First thing you know, they’re gone. 
They find themselves a rew place to rest, 
And the work goes sailing on. 
—B. E. McCanon. 


November, 1929 


NICARAGUA 
"Neath scorching, blinding tropic sun they 
plod 
Through jungle thicket, mountain 


trails galore, 
In rain and wind or highland and in mire 
The daunt!ess, stalwart “Leathernecks” 
—the Corps. 


Intrepid, fearless, eagerly they stalk 
In unknown lands, their prey with 
tireless tread, 
Unfed and parched, footsore half-crazed 
they trudge 
And carry to their quarry’s hearts full 
dread. 


For days and weeks on end their quest 
they ply, 
Monctony its dread pall doth unfurl; 
Despite sheer weariness, ennui, they 
clamber on 
Eager their shot and shell and bombs 
to hurl. 


Death dealing poison lurks in brush and 
stream, 
Nor comforts ‘ere 
slumbers crown, 
Forsworn to duty each command obey 
With curses and abuse but not a frown. 


their  tentless 


True “Leathernecks” in life will ne’er 
retreat, 

With eyes alert their path lies on 
before, 

Nor momentary check their spirit kill 

For victory’s the slogan of the Corps. 

H. C. REDFEARN, 
In collaboration with The Old Man. 


HORSEMEN 
By F. H. R. 
NIGHT—NOVEMBER 10. 


A sable pall enfolds the battle plain 

Where huddled lumps of clay lie in the 
rain 

Unmindful of the droning leaden bees, 

Disdainful of the livid-tongued barrage. 

In wild crescendo crash the heavy guns, 

While through the dripping night there 
runs 

A sharp staccato, like the pounding hoofs 

Of Death’s mad stallion in triumphant 
charge. 


DAY—NOVEMBER 


The sullen detonations die away, 

The hounds of war. with scarlet jowls lay 

Exhausted. but with ever watchful eye. 

The sun hanvs high, like some rare 
brazen shield. 

Sharp breaks the echo of receding sound, 

Like steel-shed hoofs upon the frozen 


ground 

Where Famine, War, and Pestilence ride 
away 

Ard Death alone left conqueror of the 
fie!d. 


ALONG THE ROAD 
I walked a mile with Pleasure; 
She chattered all the way, 
But left me none the wiser 
For all she had to say. 


I walked a mile with Sorrow, 
And ne’er a word said she; 
But. oh, the things I learned from her 
When Sorrow walked with me! 
—Author unknown. 
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: ROUSE THE GIANT 
WITHIN YOU 
, AWAKE, you men who are half slumbering on small- 
3 pay jobs, and rouse the giant that lies asleep within 
you. Opportunity waits on every hand if you are but 
equipped to grasp it. 
- Who are these men who are going ahead of you? 
P Are they not men like you? Have they not two arms 
—two legs? Do they not eat and sleep and walk as 
il you? Can anyone convince you that they did not once 
work in a routine job as you are doing? 
Training has put them where they are today and it 
will put you there, too, if you will only make use of 
the ability to do some one thing well that is born in 
every man. 
} Choose now the work you like best in the coupon 
(f printed below and master it at home in spare time 
he through the courses of the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. 
ge. i 4 | You can rise above your present circumstances— 
a 4% —— you can become more useful—you can get a better 
position—you can make more money—if you will 
sincerely try. 
ant 
Make your start by mailing the same coupon that 
has meant so much to so many other men. Make it 
right now before the Dawn of Opportunity passes— 
lay before middle age comes on—before the weeks and 
ove months and years go by and it is too late. 
and, Mail the sic for Free Booklet 
ride INTERNATIONAL CORRESPON®2NCE SCHOOLS, Box 5277-J, Scranton, Penra. | 
“The Un.versal University” 
the Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars about the - 
| subject before which I have marked X in the list below: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
[] Industrial Management (1 Cost Accounting (CD Advertising Civil Service 
ersonnel Management Bookkeeping {_} Business Correspondence Railway Mail Clerk _ 
Traffic Management {_} Secretarial Work (| show Card and Sign Lettering CL) ommon Sc hool Subjects 
| (Accounting and C. P. A. [)Spanish French Stenography and Typing L) High School Subjects 
Coaching (J Salesmanship English lllustrating Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering O Gas Engine Operating Archite-ts’ B-ucprints Pharmacy 
Electric Li ighting OCivil Engineer () Architect {_) Contractor and Builder Automobile Work | 
| Mechanical Engineer OCeal Mining H Architectural Draftsman Airplane Engines | 
Mechanical Draftsman OSurveying and Mapping Concrete Builder Agriculture 
Machine Shop Practice O Plumbing and Heating Structural Engineer Navigation 

_} Railroad Positions OSteam Engineering } Chemistry Mathematics {() Radio | 
was Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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THE GAZETTE 


Major General Wendell C. Neville 
Commandant 


Officers last commissioned in the grades 
indicated: 

Col. Thos. M. Clinton 

Lt. Col. Arthur Racicot. 

Maj. Wm. G. Hawthorne 

Capt. Frank S. Flack 

Ist Lt. Chas. L. Fike 

Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 

Col. Thos. M. Clinton. 

Lt. Col. Arthur Racicot. 

Maj. Wm. G. Hawthorne. 

Capt. Wm. J. Livingston 

ist Lt. Gerald H. Steenberg 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1929 
Captain Martin Canavan. on September 17th 


detached MB. NYd, New York. N. Y.. and ordered 
to proceed to his home. Retired as of January 
17, 1930 

ist Lt. Franklin C. Hall. resignation accepted, 
effective September 30. 1929 

lst Lt. James G Hopper, detached Nicaraguan 
National Guard Detachment to Second Brigade, 
Nicaragua 

lst Lt. Ralph D. Leach, detached Nicaraguan 
National Guard Detachment to Second Brigade, 
Nicaragua 
SEPTEMBER 17. 1929. 

No changes were announced 
SEPTEMBER 18. 1929. 

Captain Stephen FP. Drew. assigned to duty with 
the Fourth Regiment, China. 

Captain David R. Nimmer, assigned to duty 
with the Fourth Regiment. China. 

Captain Lyman Passmore. APM, assigned to 
duty with the Fourth Regiment, China 

ist Lt. Clarence J. Chappell. detached NAS, 
Pensacola. Fla.. to AS. ECEF. MB. Quantico. Va. 

2nd Lt. Guy D. Chappell. detached NAS, Pensa- 
cola. Pla., to AS, ECEFP., MB. Quantico, Va 

2nd Lt. Lawrence Norman. detached NAS, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to AS, WCEF, NAS, San Diego, Calif 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1929 

No changes were announced. 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1929 

No changes were announced 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1929 

lst Lt. Lewis A. Hohn, upon expiration of 
present leave of absence detached Second Brigade, 
Nicaragua, to MB, Norfolk Navy Yard, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

Ist Lt. Monitor Watchman, detached MCB, 
NOB. San Diego, Calif.. to MB, NIS, Newport, 


R. I 

2nd Lt. Charles B. Mitchell, detached MB, NYd, 
Philadelphia. Pa.. to AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1929 

No changes were announced 
SEPTEMBER 24, 1929 

Lt.-Col. Fred D. Kilgore, upon arrival in the 
Department of the Pacific assigned to duty as 
Officer in Charge Western Recruiting Division and 
Commanding Officer Western Reserve Area, San 
Francisco, Calif 

Major Leander A. Clapp, on October Ist de- 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. C., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif Detailed 
as an Assistant Quartermaster 

2nd Lt. James O. Brauer, detached AS, WCEP, 
NAS. San Diego, Calif., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, 
Calif. 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1929 

Captain Ernest E. Eiler, detached MB. Quantico, 
Va.. to Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 
D.C 

ist Lt. Solon C. Kemon, detached MB. NOB, 
Hampton Roads, Va., to Depot of Supplies, Marine 
Corps. NOB, Hampton Roads. Va. 

The following named officers have been pro- 
moted to the grades indicated 

Colonel Thomas M. Clinton, Lt.-Col. Arthur 
Racicot, Major William G. Hawthorne, Ist Lt. 
Robert C. Viall. Ist Lt. William G. Manley, Ist 
Lt. William C. Purple. ist Lt. Robert O. Bare, ist 
Lt. Prentice A. Shiebler 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1929. 

No changes were announced 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1929 

ist Lt. William W. Davies, detached MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif.. to MB. NS, New Orleans, La 

Ist Lt. John D. O'Leary, on October 10th de- 
tached MB, NYd. Boston, Mass., to MB, N3B 
New London, Conn 

ist Lt. Ernest E. Shaughnessy, detached Second 
Brigade. Nicaragua, to Nicaraguan National Guard 
Detachment 

Qnd Lt. David K. Claude, detached MD, USS 
“Wyoming.” to MB, NAS, Pensacola, Pla 

2nd Lt. Frank J. Uhlig. detached MB, NS, New 
Orleans, La., to MD, USS “Wyoming.” 
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Chf. Mar. Gnr. Henry Baptist. detached MB, 
Quantico. Va., to Asiatic Station via the USS 
“Henderson.” scheduled to sail from San Fran- 
cisco. Calif.. on or about November Ist. 

The following named commissioned and war- 
rant officers detached from stations indicated to 
Department of the Pacific via first available 
Government conveyance 

Captain Leslie G. Wayt, MB, NS, Cavite, P. I. 

Captain Curtis T. Beecher, Fourth Regiment, 
China. 

Captain Carl S. Schmidt, Fourth Regiment, 


China 
Captain John B. Wilson, MB, NS, Olongapo, 


P. 

Captain Merritt B. Curtis, APM, MD, AL, Pek- 
ing, China 

Captain Louis R. Jones, AQM, Fourth Regiment, 
China 

Captain John Kaluf, MB, NS, Guam. 

Captain Walter S. Gasper, MB, NS, Guam. 

Ist Lt. Herbert C. Bluhm, Fourth Regiment, 
China. 

lst Lt. Robert S. Pendleton, Fourth Regiment, 
China 

ist Lt. Paul R. Cowley, Fourth Regiment, China. 

Ist Lt. Max D. Smith, Fourth Regiment. China. 

Ist Lt. Clifford Prichard, MB, NS, Cavite. 

2nd Lt. Edwin C. Ferguson, MD, AL, Peking, 
China. 

2nd Lt. Con D. Silard, Fourth Regiment, China. 

Cnf. Mar. Gor. Reginald C. Vardy, Fourth Regi- 
ment, China. 

Caf. qm. Clk. Joseph R. Morris, MD, AL, Pek- 
ing. China. 

Chf. Pay Clk. Leonard J. Straight, MB, NS, 
Cavi.e, P. I 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1929. 

Caf. Mar. Gar. william A. Buckley, upon re- 
porving of relief detacned MB, NPe’, Indian Head, 
Md., to MD, NP, NYd, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. William R. Perry, detached MB, 
Parris Island, S. C., to MB, NS, Guam, via the 
USS “Henderson,”’ scheduied to sail from San 
Diego, Caiif., on or avout November 5th. 

Cnf. Mar. Gnr. Otao Wigges, on Ociober 4th 
detached MB, Quantico, Va., to MD, NP, MB, 
Parris Island, 8S. C. 

SEPTEMBER 20, 1929. 

Major Nedom A. sastman, detached MB, Quan- 
tico. Va., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via the 
USAT “Cambrai,” scneduied to sali from New 
Yors, N. ¥., on or avout November 12. 

Captain Clifvon B. Cates, detucaed MD, USS 
“Pi.tsburgh,” to Fourth Regiment, China. 

Cap.ain Edward B. Moore, detacaed Nicaraguan 
Na.ionai Guard Detacament to Second Brigade, 
Nica: agua 

Cap.ain George H. Morse, detached MB, SB, 
New London, Conn., to MB, NS, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuva, via the USS “Kitiery.” scaeduied to sail 
from Hampton Roads, Va., on or avout October 
23rd 
Captain David R. Nimmer, detached Fourth 
Regiment, China, to MD, U3S “Pittsburgh.” 

Cap.ain Walcer G. Sheard, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Nicaraguan National Guard Detach- 
ment via the SS “Venezuela,"’ scheduled to sail 
from New York, N. ¥., on or about October 17th. 

Captain George W. Spotts, on Octover 10th de- 
tached Recruiting District of Atlanta, Atlanta, 
Ga., to Nicaraguan National Guard Detachment 
via the SS “Venezuela,” scheduled to sail from 
New York, N. Y.. on or about October 17th. 

lst Lt. Frederick S. Chappelle, detached Staff 
of the American High Commissioner, Port au 
Prince. Haiti, to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C., via first available Govern- 
ment conveyance. 

OCTOBER 1, 1929. 

Major Julian C. Smith, detached Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to MB, Quan- 
tico. Va. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. Jacob Roeller, detached MB. NS, 
Guam, to Department of the Pacific via first 
available Government conveyance. 

The following named officers and warrant offi- 
cers have been assigned to duty as indicated: 

Ist Lt. Morris L. Shively, Fourth Regiment, 
China 

lst Lt. Norman E. True, Fourth Regiment, 
China 

ist Lt. James E. Jones, Fourth Regiment, China. 

Ist Lt. Charles Connette, Fourth Regiment, 
China 

Ist Lt. William J. Scheyer, Fourth Regiment, 
China 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. William J. Holloway, MB, NS, 
Cavite. P. I. 

Chf. Pay Clk. Edward L. Claire, Fourth Regi- 
ment, China. 

OCTOBER 2, 1929. 

Captain John D. Lockburner, on October 23rd 
detached Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to Depart- 
ment of the Pacific 

Ist Lt. George W. McHenry. detached Nica- 
raguan National Guard Detachment to Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua. 

2nd Lt. Samuel K. Bird, detached MB. NAS, 
San Diego, Calif.. to MB. NS. Guam, via the 
USS “Henderson,” scheduled to sail from San 
Diego, Calif., on or about November 5th. 
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OCTOBER 3. 1929. 

Captain Richard Livingston, detached Recruit- 
ing District of Chicago. Chicago. Ilinois. to 
Asiatic Station via the USS “Henderson.” sched- 
uled to sail from San Francisco, Calif., on or 
about November Ist. 

Captain Ford O. Rogers. detached Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps. Washington. D. C.. to Ob- 
servation Squadron 9M. First Brigade. Haiti. via 
the USS “Kittery.” scheduled to sail from Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va.. on or about October 23rd 

Ist Lt. Robert O. Bare, detached MB. Norfolk 
Navy Yard. Portsmouth, Va.. to MB. NS. Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, via the USS “Kittery.” sched- 
uled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or 
about October 23rd. 

Ist Lt. Robert H. Rhoads. detached MB. NYd, 
Philadelphia. Pa., to Observation Squadron 9M, 
First Brigade. Haiti. via the USS “Kittery,” 
scheduled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on 
or about October 23rd. 

OCTOBER 4. 1929. 

Lt.-Col. Arthur Racicot. on or about October &th 
detached MB, Parris Island. S. C.. to Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua. via the SS ‘“‘Venezuela,”’ sched- 
uled to sail from New York, N. Y., on or about 
October 17th. 

Major Benjamin A. Moeller, retired as of No- 
vember 6th. 

Captain William Mills. on October 10th de- 
tached Headquarters Department of the Pacific, 
San Francisco, Calif.. and ordered to his home. 
Retired as of February 10, 1939. 

ist Lt. John D. Muncie, detached MB. Quantico, 
Va.. to the Staff of the American High Com- 
missioner, Port au Prince. Haiti. via the US3 
“Kittery.” scheduled to sail from Hampton Roads, 
Va.. on or about October 23rd. 

2nd Lt. Clovis C. Coffman. on or about October 
14th, detached MB. NYd, New York, N. Y., to 
NAS. Pensacola, Fla. 

2nd Lt. Thomas G. Ennis. on or about October 
18th detached MB, Quantico, Va., to NAS, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

The following named have been commissioned 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps and as- 
signed to duty at Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

John F. Stamm, Paul D. Sherman, Randall M 
Victory. James V. Bradley, Jr., George R. Weeks. 


OCTOBER 5, 1929. 

Ist Lt. Joe N. Smith, detached MB, NS, Guam, 
to AS. WCEF. NAS. San Diezo. Calif., via first 
available Government conveyance 

Ist Lt. Harry P. Smith, detached First Brizade, 
Haiti. to MB, Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
Va., for duty and to Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Va., 
for treatment. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. Silas M. Bankert, detached First 
Brigade, Haiti. to MB, Norfolk Navy Yard. Ports- 
mouth, Va.. for duty and to Naval Hospital. Nor- 
folk, Va., for treatment. 

OCTOBER 7, 1929. 

No changes were announced. 
OCTOBER 8, 1929. 

Captain Ramond J. Bartholomew. assigned to 
duty at MB. NYd, Mare Island, Calif. 

Captain Louis R. Jones. AQM. detached Fourth 
Regiment, China, to Department of the Pacific. 

Captain Austin G. Rome. detached Fourth Regi- 
ment, China, to Department cf the Pacific 

Ist Lt. Edgar G. Kirkpatrick. detached MB, 
Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., to First 
Brigade. Haiti. via the USS “Kittery.” sailing 
from Hampton Roads, Va.. on or about October 23. 

2nd Lt. George H. Bellinger, on October 7th 
detached Headquarters Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton. D. C., to MB. Quantico. Va. 

2nd Lt. Albert L. Gardner, detached MD, USS 
“Pittsburgh,” to Fourth Regiment, China. 
OCTOBER 9, 1929. 

Captain Ernest E. Eiler, om October 10th de- 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps, Washinston, 
D. C.. ordered to his home, and retired as of 
December 28th. 

Ist Lt. Evans F. Carlson. assigned to duty at 
MB. NYd, Puget Sound, Washington. 

Ist Lt. Edward FP. O'Day. about October 28th 
detached MD, USS “‘Cleveland,”’ to MB, Quantico, 
Virginia. 

OCTOBER 10, 1929. 

No changes were announced. 
OCTOBER 11, 1929. 

No changes were announced. 
OCTOBER 12, 1929 

Major General John A. Lejeune, retired as of 
November 12th. 

Cap.ain Kuns O. Martin, on November 10th de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to Department of the 
Pacific. 

ist Lt. Arthur D. Challacombe. detached Nica- 
raguan National Guard Detachment to MB, NYd, 
Puget Sound, Wash. 

lst Lt. Stanley E. Ridderhof. detached Second 
Brizade, Nicaragua, to AS, Second Brigade, Nica- 
ragua. 

lst Lt. Harry P. Smith, detached MB. Norfolk 
NYd, Portsmouth, Va., to Headquarters Marine 
Corps. Washington, D. C., for duty and to Na- 
val Hospital, Washington, D. C., for treatment. 

Ist Lt. Charles L. Fike, on October 10th pro- 
moted to the grade of First Lieutenant. 
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Ist Lt. Perry K. Smith. on October 10th pro- 
moted to the grade of First Lieutenant. 


OCTOBER 14, 1929. 

Captain Charles C. St. Clair. APM. detached 
Department of the Pacific to Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps. Washington. D. 

Ist Lt. Thomas M. Ryan. detached MB, Quan- 
tico. Va., to MB, Parris Island, 

The following named duty 
Marine Corps Base. Naval Operating Base. San 
Diego. California, upon arrival in the Department 
of the Pacific: 

ist Lt. Thomas J. Kilcourse, 1st Lt. Elmer E. 
Leibensperger. 1st Lt. Paul B. Watson. 2nd Lt. 
Kenneth H. Cornell. 2nd Lt. Allen C. Koonce, 
2nd Lt. Kenneth W. Benner, Chf. Mar. Gnr. John 
J. Andrews. 

OCTOBER 15, 1929. 

Captain James D. Colomy, detached MB. NYd. 
Mare Island, Calif., to MD, RS, San Francisco, 
Calif 

lst Lt. Chesley G. Stevens, detached MD. RS, 
San Francisco, Calif.. to Headquarters Department 
of the Pacific. San Francisco. Calif. 

2nd Lt. John S. Letcher. on expiration of p~es- 
ent leave of absence. on October 20th, detached 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua. to MB, Quantico. Va. 

Chf. Pay Clk. Frank J. Maloney, detached MB, 
NS. Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. to Headquartevs 
Marine Corps, Washington. D. C., for duty and to 
Naval Hospital, Wahsington, D. C., for treatment. 


OCTOBER 16. 1929. 

Captain Charles B. Hobbs, AQM, detailed as an 
Assistant Quartermaster effective November 4¢h. 

2nd Lt. Frank C. Croft. detached MB. NYd, 
Mare Island, Calif., to AS, WCEF, NAS, San 
Diego. Calif 

2nd Lt. Kenneth H. Weir, detached MB. NYd, 
Mare Island, Calif., to AS, WCEF, NAS, San 
Diego, Calif. 
RECENT GRADUATES OF THE CORPS 

INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. 


ist Lt. Frederick Strayer 

2nd Lt. Alexander Walter Kreiser—Bookkeeping 
and Accounting. 

lst Set. Ralph Garrie—Spanish. 

Ph. M. Iicl. Jesse Bristow Simpson—Railway 
Postal Clerk. 

Set. Herman R. Christiansen—Reading Shop 
Blue Prints 

Set. Paul Jonathon Lindley—Hi¢h School. 

Set. Carl Merwin Schaumloeffel—Municipal En- 
gineering. 

Cpl. Gilbert John Hess—Principals of Surveying. 

Cpl. James Johnson—Farm Business Manage- 
ment. 

Cpl. Ernest Phillipe Lanciaux—Selected Subjects 
Course. 

Pfc. Louis Kansas Foret—Spanish. 

Pfc. Thomas Luther Keltner—Civil Service 
Postoffice. 

Pvt. Donald Mac Neal Byinzton—Good Enzlish. 

Pvt. Frederick Clyde Cleghorn — Aeroplane 
Engines 

Pvt. Joseph Eben Gentemann—Farm Business 
Management. 

Pvt. Lauchlin McNeil Gillis—Aeroplane Engines. 

Pvt. Quinton William Lee—Aeroplane Enzines 

Pvt. William Addison McGhan—Aeroplane En- 
gines. 

Pvt. Leslie Randolph Ralphs—Aeroplane Engines. 


GRADUATES oF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, 
MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, QUANTICO, VA. 


Ist Lt. J. E. Curry, USMC—Infantry Company 
Officers’. 

Ist Lt. L. O. Gates, FMCR—Infantry Company 
Officers’. 

Major T. S. Clarke, USMC—Command and Gen- 
eral Staff. 

2nd Lt. M. L. Krulewitch,h VMCR—Infantry 
Advanced. 

Capt. T. H. Hart, PFMCR—Infantry Company 
Officers’. 

Pvt. B. Parun, FMCR—Infantry Basic. 

Major J. L. Underhill, USMC—Spec. 10 Rez. 
F. A. Basic. 


DEATHS 

GILMORE, Edmund Stuart, 2nd Lt.. V .M. C. R. 
(active), died September 12, 1929, of disease, at 
the U. S. Naval Hospital. Washington. D. C. 
Next of kin: Mr. and Mrs. William E. Gilmore, 
Parents. 434 West Bringhurst Street, German- 
town. Philadelphia, Penna. 

FORDE. David Laurence, Chief Q. M. Clerk, acci- 
dentally killed. September 17. 1929, at Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Next of kin: Mrs. Panny A. 
Forde, wife, 1687 East Bri:l Street, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

SMITH, Dwight Frank, Major, retired, killed Sep- 
tember 24, 1929, in an automobile accident, at 
Stowe, Vermont Next of kin: Mrs. Mary A. 
Smith, wife, Stowe, Vermont. 

CARTER. Lawrence Avis. Private. died September 
25. 1929, of disease, on board the USS ‘‘Relief.” 
Next of kin: Mr. Ray Carter. father, Section 
Center Street, Charter Oak, Calif. 

» Paul, Private, died September 8. 1929, of 
disease, at Port au Prince, Haiti. Next of kin: 
Isaiah F. Clark, uncle, 1096 East Moreland Ave- 
nue, Memphis, Tenn. 
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ROBERTS. Robert Brevard, Sergeant. died Sep- 
tember 14. 1929. as result of in‘uries received 
in an automobile accident near Hardeeville, S 
C. Next of kin: Mrs. Mamie Roberts, mother, 
Route No. 1, Shelby. N. 

HOUSER. Ralph Leroy. Pr ivate. V. M. C. R. (in- 
active). died May 8. 1928. of injuries received 
in a motovcycle accident. at Springfield, Mo. 
Next of kin: Charley L. Houser, brother, New 
Central Ho*el, Springfield. Mo. 

HUTCHINSON, Abraham Kirk. Pvt. Ist Class, F. 
M. C. R. (inactive). died of disease at Sacra- 
mento. Calif.. June 22, 1929. Next of kin: Mrs. 
Ethel M. Hutchinson, wife, 4443 Eleventh Ave., 
Sacramento. Calif 

BAPTISTA. Principal Musician, retired, 
died September 23, 1929. of disease. at Wash- 
ington. D. C. Next of kin: Mrs. Margaret T. 
Baptista. wife. 1425 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C 

O'BRIEN. Gunnery Sergeant. retired, died 
July 16. 1929. of disease, at West Kirby, Che- 
shire. England. Executrix of estate: Mrs. Mary 
Finan, fiend. Messcliffe, Victoria Drive, West 
Kirby, Cheshire, England. 


NAVAL TRANSPORT SAILINGS 

CHAUMONT-—Sailed Honolulu 7 October for 
Guam. Due Guam 18 Oct.. leave 19 Oct.; arrive 
Manila 24 Oct.. leave Manila 24 November: arrive 
Guam 29 Nov.. leave 29 Nov.: arrive Honolulu 
8 Dec.. leave 9 Dec.: arrive San Diego 17 Dec., 
leave 19 Dec.: arrive San Francisco 21 December 
(via San Ped~o) 

HENDERSON—Arrived San Francisco 13 Oc- 
tober. Scheduled to leave San Francisco 14 Oct., 
arrive Mare Island 14 Oct. Will sail from San 
Francisco 1 November for Asiatic Station on the 
fol‘owing itinerary: Arrive San Pedro 2 Nov., 
leave 4 Nov.: arrive San Diego 5 Nov.. leave 6 
Nov.: arrive Honolulu 14 Nov.. leave 15 Nov.: ar- 
rive Guam 27 Nov.. leave 29 Nov.: arrive Manila 
5 Dec. Will leave Manila 9 Jan.: arrive Guam 
14 Jan.. leave 15 Jan.: arrive Honolulu 24 Jan., 
leave 25 Jan.: arrive San Diego 1 Fe., leave 4 
Feb.: arrive San Francisco 6 Feb. (via San Pedro). 

KITTERY—Will leave Hampton Roads 23 Oc- 
tober for the West Indies on the fol!owing itiner- 
ary: Arrive Guantanamo 28 October, leave 29 
Oct.; arrive Port au Prince 3) Oct., leave 31 
Oct.: arrive Cape Haitien 1 Nov.. leave 2 Nov.; 
arrive San Juan 4 Nov.. leave 4 Nov.; arrive St. 
Thomas 5 Nov.. leave 6 Nov.: arrive Hampton 
Roads 11 November. Will leave 27 November for 
the West Indies on the following schedule: Ar- 
rive Guantanamo 2 December. leave 3 December: 
arrive Port au Prince 4 Dec., leave 5 Dec.: arrive 
Cape Hai*tien 6 Dec.. leave 6 Dec.; arrive San 
Juan 9 Dec., leave 9 Dec.: arrive St. Thomas 10 
Dec.. leave 11 Dec.; arrive Hampton Roads 16 
December. 

NITRO—Arrived Hampton Roads 13 October. 
Will leave Hampton Roads 19 October on the fol- 
lowing itinerary: Arrive Indian Head 19 Oct., 
leave 23 Oct.; arrive Ham»oton Roads 24 Oct., 
leave 2 Nov.: arrive Guantanamo 6 Nov., leave 
6 Nov.: arrive Canal Zone 9 Nov.. leave 11 Nov.; 
arrive Corinto 13 Nov.. leave 13 Nov.; arrive San 
Diezo 21 Nov., leave 22 Nov.: arrive San Pedro 
23 Nov.. leave 23 Nov.: arrive Puget Sound 27 
Nov.. leave 3 Dec.: arrive Mare Island 6 Dec., 
leave 16 Dec.: arrive San Pedro 17 Dec., leave 21 
Dec.: arrive San Diego 22 Dec.. leave 2 Jan.: ar- 
rive Corinto 9 Jan.. leave 9 Jan.: arrive Canal 
Zone 12 Jan.. leave 14 Jan.; arrive Hampton 
Roads 20 Jan.. leave 25 Jan.; arrive New York 
26 January for overhaul. 

PATOKA—Sailed Hampton Roads 15 October on 
the following itinerary: Arrive Harbor Island 23 
Oct.. leave 25 Oct.: arrive Charleston 31 Oct., 
leave 4 Nov.: arrive Key West 7 Nov., leave 8 
Nov.: arrive Harbor Island 12 Nov., leave 13 Nov.; 
arrive Melville 22 November, leave 23 November; 
arrive Boston 24 November. 

RAMAPO—Arrived Mare Island 3 September for 
overhaul. Wil leave Mare Island 23 Oct.; arrive 
San Pedro 25 Oct., leave 26 Oct.; arrive Manila 
24 Nov.. leave 7 Dec.; arrive San Pedro 3 January. 

SALINAS—Arrived Cristobal 14 Oct., will leave 
17 Oct.: arrive Corinto 20 Oct., leave 29 Oct.; ar- 
rive San Pedro 29 Oct., leave 1 Nov.; arrive Co- 
rinto 11 Nov.. leave 11 Nov.: arrive Canal Zone 
14 Nov.. leave 26 Nov.: arrive Corinto 29 Nov., 
leave 29 Nov.: arrive San Pedro 8 Dec., leave 10 
Dec.: arrive Corinto 20 Dec., leave 29 Doc.: arrive 
Canal Zone 23 Dec.. leave 27 Dec.: arrive Hampton 
Roads 4 Jan., leave 18 Jan.: arrive Canal Zone 26 
Jan., leave 28 Jan.; arrive Corinto 31 Jan., leave 
31 Jan.: arrive San Pedro 9 February. 

SAPELO—Sailed San Pedro 4 Oct. for Manila 
on the following itinerary: Arrive Manila 2 Nov., 
leave 14 Nov.: arrive San Pedro 11 Dec.. leave 13 
Dec.: arrive Corinto 22 Dec., leave 22 Dec.; ar- 
rive Canal Zone 25 Dec., leave 8 Dec.; arrive 
Guantanamo 11 Jan., leave 13 Jan.: arrive Port 
Arthur 19 Jan., leave 21 Jan.; arrive Hampton 
Roads 29 January. 

SIRIUS—Sailei San Diego 12 Oct. for Corinto. 
Due Corinto 2¢@ Oct., leave 21 Oct.; arrive Canal 
Zone 24 Oct.. leave 26 Oct.; arrive Guantanamo 
29 Oct., arrive Hamp‘on Roads 3 November. Will 
leave Hampton Roads about 19 December for 
West Coast via Pearl Harbor. 


Forty-seven 


VEGA—Sailed Corinto 12 October for San Diego 
Due San Diego 20 Oct., leave 23 Oct.: arrive Sar 
Pedro 24 Oct., leave 26 Oct.; arrive Mare Island 
27 Oct., leave 4 Nov.; arrive Puset Sound 7 Nov, 
leave 14 Nov.: arrive Mare Island 17 Nov. Wil 
leave Mare Island about 25 November for the 
East Coast. 


RECENT RE-ENLISTMENTS 

TOKAY, Frank, at San Francisco, 9-22-29, for 
DQM., San Francisco. 

LYDICK,. Dewey, at Lakehurst, 9-25-29, for MB. 
Lakehurst. 

FORAN, Daniel E., at Portsmouth, N. H., 9-28-29, 
for MB, Portsmouth, N. H. 

McDOWELL, Wyatt A., at Pensacola, 9-27-29, for 
MB, Parris Island. 

HAYES, George, at Washington, 9-27-29, for HR, 
for San Diego. 

MYERS, William H., at Philadelphia, 9-27-29, for 
Depot, Philadelphia. 

ODIEN, Philip T., at Quantico, 9-24-29, for 10th 
Regt., Quantico. 

WILL, Owen N., at Philadelphia, 9-25-29, for 
APM, Philadelphia. 

ROGERS. Faxton B.. at Birmingham, 9-24-29, for 
MB, Portsmouth, N. H. 

GROVES, William G.. at Managua, 9-4-29, for 
2nd Brigade, Nicaragua. 

KRALL, Frank, at New York, 9-24-29, for MFF, 
Quantico. 

RAMBERG, William T.. at Washington, 9-25-29, 
for Hdars., Washington. 

STARR. William A., at Baltimore, 9-24-29, for 
MB, Quantico. 

WIDNER. Ralph L., at Philadelphia, 9-25-29, for 
Depot, Philadelphia. 

TUNICK, Louis, at Philadelphia, 9-24-29, for 
Depot, Philadelphia. 

HEATH, Lester F., at Minneapolis, 9-19-29, for 
MB, San Diego. 

SCHAEFER, Edward K., at Cleveland, 9-23-29, 
for Marine Band. Washington. 

SEVENHUTSEN, Theodore A., at Cleveland, 9-23- 
29. for Marine Band, Washington. 

GRIFFITT, Elza, at San Diego, 9-16-29, for 
Retg., Kansas City. 

BECK, George A., at Quantico, 9-22-29, for MB, 
Quantico. 

DIAMOND. Leland, at Quantico, 9-23-29, for MB, 
Quantico. 

DUPUY. Joseph T., at Quantico, 9-22-29, for MB, 
Quantico. 

McDONALD, James H., at Quantico, 9-22-29, for 
RR. Quantico. 

GLOVER. Jessie R., at Philadelphia, 9-21-29, for 
MB. Philadelphia. 

ATKINS, Billie B., at New York, 9-20-29, for 
MB, Boston. 

MILLER, Frank N.,. at Washington, 9-22-29, for 
Hdars., Washington. 

MILLER, Lucius E., at Washington, 9-20-29, for 
MB. Quantico. 

RICHARDSON, Edward A., at Washington, 9-22- 
29, for Hdars., Washington. 

TREADWELL, Arthur E., at Boston, 9-20-29, for 
MB. Parris Island. 

TYLER. Daniel J., at Washington, 9-20-29, for 
MB, Quantico. 

FELT, George, at Akron, 9-20-29, for MB, Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

MARTON, Joseph J., at Chicago, 9-18-29, for 
MB, Parris Island. 

THOMPSON, Samuel G., at Parris Island, 2-17- 
28. for MB, Parris Island. 

DALRYMPLE, Lee R., at Oklahoma City, 9-14-29, 
for MB, San Diego. 

HANSON. Virgil H., at Seattle, 9-13-29, for MB, 
San Diego. 

McWRIGHT. Ernest C., at San Diego, 9-13-29, for 
MB, San Diego. 

MATHIAS, Paul F., at Boston, R.S., 9-19-29, for 
RS, Boston, Mass. 

WARD, Ira M., at San Francisco, RS, 9-14-29, 
for RS. San Francisco. 

SHAW, Earle G., at New York, 9-18-29, for MN, 
New York. 

KENNEDY. William A., at Philadelphia, 9-19-29, 
for MB, Philadelphia. 

SIMEOLI. Carlo. at MB. NY. Washington, 9-18- 
29. for MB, NY, Washington. 

FERGUSON, Joseph L., at Akron, 9-17-29, for 
MB. Hampton Roads. 

RUSSELL. Jack C., at Pensacola, 9-16-29, for 
MB, Pensacola. 

GILL. John P., at Des Moines, 9-14-29, for Reteg., 
Chicago. 

REETZ,. George H., at St. Paul, 9-16-29, for MB, 
Washington. 

ATKINSON, Bennie C., at USS “W. Virginia.” 
9-9-29, for USS “W. Virginia.” 

HATHORN, Lamar. at Peking, China, 8-22-29, for 
MB, AL, Peking, China. 

SCHARBAU, Siegfried. at Washington, 9-16-29, 
for Marine Band, USMC. 

BROOKS, George C., at Quantico, 9-16-29, for 
MB, Quantico. 

NEEL. Raymond F., at Norfolk, 9-14-29, for MB, 
Quantico. 

ST. MARTIN. Ronald H., at Worcester, 9-14-29, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

DRAHEIM. Albert E., at Vallejo, 9-10-29, for MB, 
Mare Island. 
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OSBORNE. Clarence R.. at San Francisco, 9-11-29, 
for Ret San Francisco 


SHELTON. Lester C., at Vallejo, 9-6-29, for MB, 
VOIGT. Charles D., at San Diego, 9-6-29, for 
GUSACK. Joseph F., at MB, Washington, 9-15-29, 


for MCI, Washington 
KERN. Russell, at Quantico, 9-12-29, for MB, 


Quar 
NILSON. Edwin N.. at Parris Isiand, 9-11-29, for 
MB, Parris Island 


P., at Quantico, 9-14-29, for 
at Fairmont, 9-13-29, for MB, 


MB. Washington, 9-12-29, for 
Washin Cc 
LAWRENCE, Troy A., at Greensboro, 9-12-29, for 


ander, at Boston, 9-12-29, for HR, 
at Boston, 9-10-29, for MB, Hing- 
ton J., at Kansas City, 9-9-29, 


E.. at Portsmouth, N. H., 9-11- 

tsmouth, N. H. 

at St. Juliens Creek, 9-10-29, for 

Juliens Creek 

MI Eldon R., at Des Moines, 9-4-29, for 
MB. San Diego 

DONOGHUE, Fleary J., at Quantico, 9-8-29, for 
MB, Quantico 

DOWD. Thomas F., at Quantico, 9-10-29, for MB, 


Quanti 
GODBEE. Powell W., at Quantico, 9-7-29, for 
intico 


M Qu 
GOODING Theodore, at Qauntico, 9-8-29, for 


JENKINS, Clyde H. at Port au Prince, 8-28-29, 


at Quantico, 9$-8-29, for MB, 
Quantice 

COLWELL, Jess R., at San Francisco, 9-4-29, for 
MB. San Diezo 


MARTIN. Merle A., at Seattle, 8-31-29, for MB, 


MORAN, Louie W., at MB, NY, Washington, 9-9- 
29. for MB. NY, Washington 

DAVIDSON, Ira, at San Diego, 9-1-29, for MB, 
Quaniico 

HOLLEY. Frank at Vallejo, 9-3-29, for MB, 


Pucet S 
KRIEGER ad, at Seattle, 9-3-29, for Retg., 
MATSON, Edward G., at San Diego, 9-2-29, for 


OSTROM, Carl O.. at San Francisco, 9-3-29, for 


FRANKS, Willard M., at Lakehurst, 9-6-29, for 
MB, I irst 
IECHOWSKI, John. at Washington, 9-6-29, 


woJc 
r Q f Shanghai 

KOPCHAK. Joseph, at Pittsburgh, 9-7-29, for 

CALDWELL. Roy C., at Spartanburg, 9-4-29, for 


PARKS. Sam H., at Augusta, 9-2-29, for Retg.. 


(Continued from page 34) 


ciate secretary in Boston also comes 
from the Orient, and is the fine physical 
director, Amos Hazzard. They both 
speak in the highest terms of the men 
who for several years have now been 
doing duty in the “Far East,” and will 
give hearty welcome to all who visit 
them in the Charlestown building. Mr. 
James “Jimmie” Taylor, also from Ma- 
nila, spoke enthusiastically of our fine 
fellows in Chefoo and Peking. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clair, home in Philadelphia for 
furlough from Tientsin and the Sixth 
Regiment, are warm in their apprecia- 
tion of the exceptional character of those 
it has been their privilege to meet and 
serve. 


| AROUND GALLEY FIRES | 


* 

A short time ago that old Marine, 
Tommy Donnelly, who was a permanent 
member of the National Navy Club of 
New York City, went out and got mar- 
ried. Some of his pals, meeting him, 
asked where he was now living, to which 
he replied: “Marine Barracks.” A 
startled look on his friend’s face brought 
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the explanation “There are two other 
Marine sergeants living in the apart- 
ment where we are, so we’ve nicknamed 
it ‘Marine Barracks’.” Good for you, 
Tommy! Sergeant John Nelson, who 
has really been the right-hand helper at 
the club, told me that pressing social 
duties prevented him being so much in 
attendance there. E. J. Leonard, how- 
ever, sticks close, and the energetic and 
efficient director, Miss Mary McElliott, is 
not without the valuable assistance of 
the sergeant and others of New York's 
Recruiting Staff. 


CEASE FIRING AT ELEVEN! | 


(Continued from page 11) 


mottling the earth. The young lieuten- 
ant read an order he held between his 
trembling fingers: 

“Headquarters 4th Brigade, 

Marines, American E. F., 

llth November '18—8.40 a. m. 

Peace Memorandum No. 1. 

The following telephone message 
received from SURPRISE 8.35 a. m. 
this morning forwarded for compli- 
ance. 8.40 a. m. message from 5th 
Corps; Armistice signed and takes 
effect at 11 this morning. Accurate 
map showing location of front line 
elements, including patrols and de- 
tachments, will be Pi 
The young lieutenant read again. It 

was too gigantic for him to grasp. A 
shell screeched out of the sky and burst 
vibratingly in the nearby woods. Over 
on the flank a violent commotion was 
agitated. Machine guns clattered, rifles 
spanged, and deep-throated artillery 
sounded bass to the mad orchestration. 

Nine o’clock came and passed. The 
lieutenant cowered in his shell hole. He 
was surprised to find himself shivering— 
shivering at the fear of death when the 
end was so near. Shortly aften ten 
o’clock a casual shell burst close at hand. 
Dirt and’'mud showered down on the lieu- 
tenant. For a long time he lay motion- 
less. At last he looked at his watch. 
Twenty minutes to go. Somewhere in 
the German lines the traversing mecha- 
nism of a machine gun was turned. The 
Marines flattened themselves. Two men 
died silently. 

Leather-face crawled close to the lieu- 
tenant. “Nearly over now, Sir, ain’t i@?” 

The officer stuttered a reply. Here, 
this would never do! .. . Can't 
afford to go to pieces now. . . . Bad 
example for the morale. 

“Five minutes yet,” he said, getting 
control of himself and holding his watch 
steady in front of his eyes. He heard 
an odd noise, something like the click 
of billiard balls. Leather-face _ had 
pitched forward on his belly and lay 
clawing at the mud. For a _ horrified 
second the young officer looked. Some- 
thing icy gripped his stomach. He 
wanted to scream—perhaps he did, he 
never remembered. Then suddenly 3 
sepulchral stillness swept over the place; 
a brooding silence. Dimly he wondered 
what had occurred. We was going mad? 
Oh, he remembered it now—the Armis- 
tice—11 o’clock. That’s what leather- 
face had said: “Nearly over, Sir, ain't 
it?” He looked down at the prone 
figure. “Yes, Sergeant,” he said softly, 
“It’s all over . . . now.” 
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| THE HA’NTED DUGOUT 


(Continued from page 7) 


now faded from a healthy cinamon to a 
sickly coffee hue. But the sound of his 
teeth chattering was piainly audible to 
the other members of the party. 

“Whut’s eatin’ you, boy?” demanded 
Sergeant Washington. 

“Nothin’, nothin’,” mumbled Peterson. 

“Boy,” called Sergeant Washington, 
“is you comin’ or isn’t you?” 

Peterson dragged himself up and 
clutched at the cold wet dirt on the 
parapet. “T’se comin’,” he said in a 
faltering voice. 

No Man’s Land in a sector of long oc- 
cupation had a rather lugubrious aspect 
at night. A ground 
all holes where noth- 
ing grew; dank, stink- 
ing puddles into which 
one stumbled unex- 
pectedly; gaunt, 
charred skele- 
tons that lifted crazy 
limbs in various for- 
bidding shapes; rusty 
tangles or barbed 
wire; scampering rats 
that moved suddenly 
from beneath your 
feet and sent shivers up your back! None 
of these things served to lighten the ap- 
prehension that choked Private Peterson 
and stiffened his trembling limbs. This 
might have been all right but what 
awaited him beyond this barren stretch? 
The Ha’nted Dugout! He clutched at 
two objects—a rabbit’s foot (whose spe- 
cial “cunjering” he hoped would ward off 
the relentless ghost) and a hand gre- 
nade. Yes, he had disobeyed the ser- 
geant and brought a hand grenade. Death 
and destruction to cast amongst what- 
ever foes, living or dead, he might en- 
counter. 

A rocket hissed up and flickered. Its 
eerie light silhouetted some mounds 
about fifty vards ahead. These must be 
the works of the old entrenchment. And 
quite a distance ahead were short shad- 
ows which he knew were the motionless 
figures of the other men of the party. 
They were too far ahead, Peterson re- 
flected. He started to call to them but 
the words caught in his throat. For- 
tunately, he remained quiet and hurried 
on when the rocket’s pale light had 
faded. 

He had crawled for four or five 
minutes when his hand felt something in 
front of him. 

“Zat you, Sahgint?” he whispered. 

There was no reply. He fumbled 
farther until his hand struck flesh—cold, 
clammy flesh! 

“Oh, Lawdy, Lawd!” he whispered. 
Clutching his rabbit’s foot, he made a 
wide detour. 

For the past ten minutes now he had 
been separated from the rest of the de- 
tail. A rocket went up; he scanned the 
wierd shapes in front of him but no- 
Where could he make out anything that 
might be men. He had better go back, 
he decided. Back? Where was back? 
He didn’t know where he was! Ah! that 
compass with the “voluminous dile”’— 
the sergeant had said to use that if he 
ot lost. Accordingly, he reached inside 

s blouse and drew forth a round flat 
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instrument and scanned it in the light 
of the next rocket. There were figures on 
it. It read “64.” 

“Gosh!” he whispered, “Ah didn’ know 
compasses ran up that high!” 

Private Peterson might have been 
saved considerable useless thought and 
bewilderment had he known that the in- 
strument he held in his hand was not a 
compass “with a voluminous dile” but 
merely a pace tally that had been given 
him by mistake. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if he could have done much better 
with a compass. 

There was nothing left to do but keep 
going until he should arrive somewhere 
and this he did. It was not long before 
he stumbled down into a ruined, washed- 
out trench without any duckboard in it. 
Just a few feet down the trench was a 
dugout entrance. This, he approached 
cautionsly and peered 
down. 

“Anybody 
theah?” 

No answer. 

“If you is down 
theah, you bettunh 
come up,” he threat- 
ened, “an’ if you ain’t 
you bettuh say so!” 

If there was any 
living thing in the 
dugout it made no 
sound. Private Peter 
son started to descend. Half-way down 
a rat scampered under his feet and made 
him clutch tremblingly at an overhead 
beam. After a moment of perspiring 
agony, he continued his progress down 
the shaft. It took courage, but at length 
he reached the bottom and crept slowly 
into the dugout. Cautiously, he struck 
a match. He let it flicker only long 
enough to see that the room was empty 
save for a broken table and some old 
chicken wire bunks. There was another 
door, however, which he failed to see. 
He knew well the folly of letting a light 
burn too long. 

After a short wait, he moved slowly 
across the room until he struck the 
broken table. He was about to light 
another match, when his eye caught 
sight of a pale, luminous spot on the op- 
posite wall. The match fell from his 
trembling fingers; he wanted to fly but 
his feet froze to the floor. 

As his eyes grew used to the darkness 
the spot of phosphorescent light grew 
brighter. There was no need to tell him 
what that was. How he well knew what 
ghosts looked like! He would never for- 
get the one he had seen in that seance 
he had visited one night in Anniston, 
Alabama! They glowed just like this 
one. This was without a single doubt 
the haunted dugout! 

With a thrill of horror, he placed his 
hand over his eyes. His forehead felt 
like wet clay. His mouth tasted hot and 
dry. He knew what would happen next; 
the ghost would begin to snap its fingers. 
Then, it would moan and whistle like the 
wind in fir trees! Oh, Lordy, this was 
awful! 

Private Peterson couldn’t bear the 
thought of more. Light! Light! He 
must have light! Summoning his last 
reserve of courage, he struck another 
match. As it flared up, he found his 
voice again and let forth a wild, blood- 
curdling scream. Before, behind and be- 
side him, stood the perfectly motionless 
figures of German soldiers. Their hol- 
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low eyes glistened in the flickering match 
light; their skin was as parchment. In 
that awful instant, Peterson recalled 
vividly the tale of Sergeant Washington 
and the specter of the German soldier. 

“Ghos’es!” he screamed and made a 
panic-stricken rush for the dugout door 
as the match went out. 

He fully expected to dive right through 
thin air, for ghosts don’t take up any 
room at all, you know. You just see 
them but you can’t feel them. But to 
Peterson's surprise, he bumped heavily 
into three bodies on his way to the door. 
As a result, he mounted the stairs a 
most surprised and relieved man. These 
were not ghosts after all. He cou!d not 
figure out how so many real, live, meat 
Germans had slipped into that place 
without his seeing them, but they had. 
They were really live human being Ger- 
mans, thank the Lord! Peterson didn’t 
know it but they were also the most 
frightened Germans from Switzerland 
to the Channel. They, too, had seen a 
ghost. 

Peterson immediately 
possession of his faculties. 
mans had no terror for him. Hand gre- 
nades would bring them down. He had 
already pulled the pin on one and was 
heaving it back down into the dugout. 

“Blam-m!” went the grenade. 

“How zat, Boshes?” he called, with 
all his old arrogance. “Ah got mo’ ham 
grenades up yuh jus’ as nassy and sassy 
as ‘at one and you all bettuh th’ow yo’ 
han’s up ovuh yo’ haids and walk up- 
staihs, daid or alive, or else down comes 
mo’ ham grenades!” 

‘If you blease, not again vunce,” cried 
a voice, “it gifs yet six of us and we 
gome der stairs at vunce up.” 

“Tha’s right,” said Peterson, “but 
come up jus’ one at a time so’s ah can 
tag you.” 

Peterson knew what he was doing. 
He wasn’t going to be bothered with six 
live prisoners at this time of the night. 
So, as they ascended the stairs, one at 
a time, hands over their heads, he 
tagged them—with a large flat rock. 
One by one, they tumbled like logs into 
the trench. 

Peterson was now monarch of all he 
surveyed. The question was, how to get 
these prisoners back to the American 
lines. He was giving this matter deep 
thought when he heard footsteps ap- 
proaching. Now what? There must be 
at least a half dozen by the sound! 
The first course that occurred to 
him was to hide in the dugout 
and this he did, before he had 
time to consider that he might 
possibly be walking into a trap. 

But all seemed quiet at the bot 
tom of the stairs. He crept slowly 
forward over a body that lay on 
the floor. Then. he heard a moan. 
One of the wounded Germans, per 
haps. But. oh! There was that pale 
glow again! That ghostly light 
he had seen before. He watched it, 
fascinated with fear. Then, he rushed 
wildly at it, clutching and swinging his 
arms. 

His face struck a hard projection and 
he dropped half stunned. Something fell 
on him from above and a cold sticky 
liquid trickled down over his hair and 
face. Was it blocd? The thought re- 
vived him. But no; it wasn’t b'ood. It 
smelt more like paint. It was paint. 
He wiped it off his face and dried his 
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hands on his breeches. Then, he saw 
that it was phosphorous paint—the kind 
that was used to paint arrows and signs 
in the dirt to guide messengers at 
night. The mystery of the ghost was 
solved. A great sigh of relief came 
from Peterson. Then he saw the funny 
side of it and burst into a loud laugh. 

At this very moment the sound of 
footsteps reached the entrance of the 
dugout. The party Peterson had heard 
coming had arrived. They were, in fact, 
Sergeant Washington and the other mem- 
bers of the patrol, searching for their 
lost comrade. But when they heard a 
wild shriek of laughter from within the 
vault-like darkness of the dugout and 
saw before them a face and part of a 
body outlined in pale, ghostly green licht 
they let out screams of terror and fled 
for their lives. 

Private Portfolio Peterson meanwhile 
remained on the floor of the dugout and 
continued to laugh; for the joke, surely, 
was not on him. 


GETTING A GENERAL 


(Continued from page 8) 


The witnesses being scattered hun- 
dreds of miles and the seat of the alleged 
crime being unusual involved not only 
the locating of the witnesses and sub 
poenaing them, but also the procuring 
of some data to clearly put before a 
court all the facts involved. The Pull- 
man officials agreed to produce “George” 
when wanted and willingly furnished 
photographs and blueprints of a stand- 
ard sleeper. The use of the latter be- 
comes more apparent later. 

Counsel for the accused faced his task 
with an eagerness and competency that 
is not always found. Dealings between 
him and the judge advocate, a member of 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bar, were dic 
tated by the ethics of the profession, 
legal as well as military. 

The trial opened in a small barrack 
building on Barnett Avenue, called by 
some the “Temple of Justice.” It was 
a bitter cold day and the stove was red. 
More spectators than ever before were 
present in that temple. Though a delay 
in opening was prearranged to permit 
parties to the trial to interview wit- 
nesses, it was not long before 
the trial was on. 

After the usual preliminaries 
were out of the way, Mr. Civilian 
took the stand. As I said before, 
he was a prosperous, honest-ap- 
‘% pearing individual, and all eyes 
: ~centered upon him. He started 
{ the direct examination by answer- 
ing clearly and unhesitatingly. 


mentioned above. 

“The witness is yours, sir,” 
turned Mr. Civilian over to the defense, 
and interest, accentuated by the red-hot 
stove, became more intense. The prose- 
cution’s side had been related. What 
would the defense bring out? That 
thought was now uppermost. 

A proper preparation of a case by 
both sides always results in the facts 
being correctly laid before a court. It 
means work. To let a witness tell his 
story without being questioned along 
previously-thought-out lines permits ir- 
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relevant facts to be stated, with at- 
tendant objections by learned counsel, 
and tends to protract a case. The direct 
examination was short. Mr. Civilian 
stated his case fully. Next came the 
opportunity for the defense, in cross- 
examination, to apply its acid test. 

The cross-examination opened 
slowly, gaining speed as it pro- 
gressed. All the art of the game, 
and none of its tricks, was used. 
It developed the fact that Mr. 
Civilian had had dinner in the 
diner, later sat in the club car 
and finally turned in to upper 
No. 8 around midnight; that, be- 
tween the time he paid for his 
dinner and the time he claimed 
he was awakened by the rust- 
ling of the. coat hanger, he 
had not seen his pocketbook, 
though he had been sitting near 
several gentlemen in the club car, two 
of whom accompanied him forward to 
the sleeper. He admitted that he had 
difficulty getting to sleep and had sev- 
eral cat-naps before discovering his loss. 

Then “George” took the stand. And 
how the beads of perspiration appeared 
on, and fell from, his brow! His testi- 
mony on direct examination covered the 
finding of the empty purse beneath a 
pillow; but, on cross-examination, it 
brought forth an admission that, at 
about the moment when Mr. Civilian first 
complained about his loss, “George” was 
in the aisle in the vicinity of No. 8. He 
also admitted he “just happened to be 
passing through.” 

“George” served both sides by identi- 
fying the photograph of a_ standard 
sleeper as well as by giving certain facts 
covering dimensions on the blueprints of 
that type of car. 

The evidence being in, all that re- 
mained was the summing up by each side. 

The judge advocate summarized the 
facts that had been adduced. And he 
did nothing more. He left the facts with 
the court open-minded. There was noth- 
ing more to say than that the complain- 
ing witness swore he lost $60.00 of his 
own money, that he positively identified 
the accused, and that the empty purse 
was found hidden in the empty berth 
next to the accused. You cannot change 
facts. 

But there are always two sides to a 
ease. My learned friend, Lieutenant 
Creecy, with unusual forensic ability, 
told his side. As I recall, his argument 
was along the following lines. 

“May it please the Court: Mr. Civilian 
has told you he had $60.00 stolen from 
him on the date and at the place 
charged; and he positively identifies the 
accused as the one who committed the 
theft. I think he is honest; I believe he 
is honest, but I know he is mistaken! He 
admitted under cross-examination that 
he had been taking cat-naps, and that he 
suddenly awoke and saw a khaki-covered 
arm disappearing over the partition be- 
tween his berth and that of the accused. 
He positively identified the accused by 
the color of his hair. He said the ac- 
cused had the back of his head to this 
partition while leaning over to take the 
pocketbook out of his coat hanging on a 
hanger. But, if the Court please, I re- 
Peat, he is mistaken. 

“If you will take up ‘Exhibit No. 1,’ 

fore you in evidence, and look at it— 
and it represents exactly the car in ques- 
tion—you will see that, for anyone to 
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lean over the dividing partitions between 
berths and extract anything from a gar- 
ment on a hanger in an adjoining berth, 
he must have an arm at least five feet 
long! It could not otherwise be done. 

“It is not for me to conjecture what 
became of this money. Was it showered 
upon the people in the berth be- 
low in a rain of gold, or did it 
blow out of the window? It is 
sufficient for the defense to con- 
tend that the evidence lacks proof 
of the guilt of the accused. 

“If I were to conjecture, might 
I be permitted to invite your at- 
tention, if the Court please, to 
‘George’; he who, at the psycho- 
logical moment was in the vicinity 
of the berth where the purse was 
found; he who was so slick that 
he immediately found the pocket- 
book hidden beneath the pillow; 
he who, if he stole eggs, could suck 
them and hide the shells. 

“There is only one just verdict to be 
arrived at from the evidence, and that is 
an acquittal.” 

And that is what Whiteacre received. 
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“I must see if 


moment,” he begged. 
New York is calling.” 

It was not solely to listen for New 
York’s call that Gordon Crane had left 
her. It was to get away from her and 
the sweet danger of her—to get a grip 
on himself and his pounding pulses. 

He had been a fool ever to have ac- 
cepted her father’s offer of a position on 
the “Katydid,” he thought savagely as 
he adjusted the headpiece. True, she 
was not aboard then; but how could he 
have foreseen the imperious wireless 
from Norfolk that had brought the yacht 
racing to take the spoiled daughter of 
wealth aboard? 

And now she was beginning all over 
again the maddening game she had 
played with him four years ago when 
they were co-eds in a Baltimore college 
—when he had had money and her father 
little—the care-free days that were yet 
so miserable when she teased and tor- 
mented him, alternating with spells of 
coquetry that drove him to the seventh 
heaven. Then his father had died and 
left him penniless, and hers had sprung 
to sudden wealth through electric light 
filaments and stocks—and she was ut- 
terly beyond his reach. 

When he returned to the steamer 
chairs she was sitting, chin on fist, 
watching the sailors at work about the 
spick and span decks, with an expression 
that was unfathomable. Even though 
Featherhill was now asleep in his state- 
room—or ought to be—his men were 
busy polishing, for Sam Featherhill was 
a stickler for neatness. 

Crane picked up the knotted cord that 
lay across his chair and sat down. 

“Now if one of those old Incas of 
Peru were to drop in on us just now,” 
he said, with an attempt at jocularity, 
“he might take this for a genuine string 
message.” 

“What were they?” she asked, after a 
moment, turning to him. 

“Why, that’s all the means they had of 
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keeping record¢” he explained with ani- 
mation. “You see, every knot meant 
something 

“Mr. Crane,” she interrupted, brushing 
aside the pretense with a sweep of her 
shapely hand, “I don’t know just how to 
advise you. This may sound strange, 
coming from—from me, but—but really, 
money isn’t everything. Before Dad 
made his pile I used to cook and sweep 
floors and wash dishes—ard I liked it!” 
defiantly. “Oh, Lordy, how sick I do get 
sometimes of being the ‘brilliant young 
society bud,’ and ‘heiress of the Feather- 
hill millions,’ and all that sort of thing. 
And to think I was unhappy in those 
good old days!” 

Crane’s heart gave a great leap and 
his hard trembled on the cord. Could it 
be possible—? But no, the thought was 
ridiculous, she was just amusing herself 
with him again. He said nothing, and 
she went on rather bitterly: 

“There! Now I’ve got that off my chest 
I suppose you'll set me down for a fair- 
weather reformer, or an uplift faddist 
of something,” and two tears overflowed 
her eyes and trickled down her cheeks. 

At that he found his voice. “Indeed 
I don’t, Jessie!” he cried, the old dear 
name coming all unbidden. “It’s bully 
of you to be so genuinely womanly!” 
Then he caught himself. 

“That was the very nicest compliment 
anyone ever paid me, Gordon,” she sa‘d 
softly, and his heart threatened to choke 
him as she put her warm little hand over 
his. 

“There!” she said. “Now I suppose 
the fiancee of the Duke of Chesterbridge 
has disgraced herself.” 

Crane bit his lips and looked blindly 
down at the cord in his fingers, his face 
working. So the newspaper reports were 
true. His fool’s paradise was tumbling 
about his ears again already. All un- 
consciously he heaved a sigh that was 
nearly a groan, and suddenly the girl’s 
face lighted up and her eyes grew won- 
derfully tender. But her tone was light 
as she took up the conversation again. 

“IT must go, now,” she said. “It’s time 
for Dad’s tonic.” Then she added de- 
murely, “I hope you'll find out which is 
temptation and decide against it. I—TI 
lied just now. I’m not really engaged to 
the duke.” Then she turned and fled. 


About seven o’clock that evening one 


of the “Katydid” sailors pulled a dingy 
across the intervening water to the 
“Wildflower.” Crane was the only pas- 
senger, and as he swung himself aboard 
the yacht he told the sailor to wait. A 
minute or two later he was ushered by a 
slovenly steward in the “Wildflower’s” 
untidy cabin. In it were Britton and an- 
other man. 

Both men looked up sharply as Crane 
entered, ard Britton got at once to his 
feet. shaking hands very effusively. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Crane,” he 
breezed. “Meet Mr. Durham, my part 
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ner. So you've decided to accept my 
proposition? Have a drink. First-rate 
Seotch. Hey, steward! Bring Mr. Crane 
a glass!” 

Crane shook perfunctorily the flabby 
hand of the partner, and declined the 
proffered drink. 

“Sorry, Mr. Britton,” he said, “but 
I’ve only come to tell you that I’ll have 
to decline your offer.” 

“So?” said Britton slowly as he shot 
a keen look at the young man beside him, 
“Well, now, I could go as high as fifty a 
month more on the salary I mentioned—” 

“Don’t misunderstand me, Mr. Brit- 
ton,” explained Crane earnestly. “Your 
offer was more than liberal. It isn’t a 
question of money at all. I owe a certain 
loyalty to my employer 

“Oh,” said Britton again, and his tone 
was silky. “So I’m to understand that 
you talked the matter over with Feather- 
hill and he bought you off?” 

Crane flushed darkly. “Look here, Mr. 
Britton,” he said with an edge to his 
voice, “I don’t do things like that. My 
employer knows absolutely nothing about 
your offer. I decline it—with thanks. 
And now I'll get back on my job, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“Not so fast, young man,” exclaimed 
Britton, exchanging a glance with his 
burly associate. “If you haven't talked 
about it, why this sudden change of 
front? You were interested enough yes- 
terday.” 

“I don’t think that’s any of your busi- 
ness,” returned Crane, his eyes narrow- 
ing. He stood up. “Now, I'll wish 
you a very good —— 

Durham leaped with surprising agility 
to the door, which he locked behind his 
back with his left hand. An automatic 
had appeared in his right. Britton 
shifted his chair sharply and sat tense, 
ready for a spring in almost any direc- 
tion. Crane leaned forward with his 
hands on the table and his jaw swagging, 
hardly able to believe his eyes. 

“Well,” he said evenly, “what's the 
main idea?” 

“You see, it’s like this, Mr. Crane,” re- 
turned Britton with a humorous twinkle 
that somehow wasn’t funny at all. “There 
are times in a man’s life when he meets 
with opportunities that it is not only in- 
advisable to ignore, but impossible.” 

Opportunity! Just what he had men- 
tioned to Jessie! Crane sank slowly back 
into his chair. 

“My offer still holds good. If you wish 
to write your resignation now, to take 
effect immediately it is conveyed to the 
“Katydid.” your salary as wireless op- 
erator of the “Wildflower” will start at 
once. If not—well, your resignation will 
be delivered there anyhow within a few 
minutes, together with your uniform. 
Do you get me?” 

“I do not,” returned Crane steadily, 
though his lips were rather white. There 
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was altogether too much realism about 
this affair. 

“Aw, cut out de gas an’ get down to 
cases,” snarled the big man at the door. 
“Want me t’ croak dis gink?” 

“Restrain yourself, my dear Bill,’ said 
Britton soothingly and without the 
slightest change of expression. “As I 
was about to remark, there is a proverb 
to the effect that men of a certain status 
in this fleeting world are not prone to 
repeat what they know.” 

Gordon Crane pushed back his chair 
and his hand mechanically sought a 
cigarette. He was thinking more swiftly 
than ever in his life before. He found 
one, tapped it on the back of his hand 
and put it between his lips with fingers 
that were quite steady. Then he felt for 
a match, and pulled from his breast 
pocket the cord that he and Jessie had 
been using that afternoon. 

“Well, Mr. Britton,” he said quietly, 
“as far as I can see it’s a case of ‘heads 
you win, tails I lose.’ What’s the propo- 
sition, anyhow? Why all these melo- 
dramatics ?” 

“Your—er—former employer, Sam 
Featherhill, is engineering a big deal in 
stocks. It means all kinds of dough to 
anyone that can get in on the ground 
floor. His doctors ordered him to take 
a sea voyage for his health. But being 
a stubborn sort of a cuss, he decided to 
keep up his business, cruise or not. 

“The business was all conducted in 
cipher, as you know, naturally,” Britton 
continued after a puff or two. Crane 
nodded without, looking up. “Well, I— 
er—came across a copy of his code book 
kicking around his New York office. With 
my wireless properly tuned I could get 
the same stuff the “Katydid” got and 
sent. But it wasn’t enough to know what 
New York and he had to say, he had to 
be made to play the market the way I 
wanted him to. Do you get me?” 

Again Crane nodded sullenly, playing 
with the cord. 

“Well, the rest was simple,” said Brit- 
ton, leaning back with a self-satisfied 
smile. “I'd learned all I could about your 
past, and was able to brace you success- 
fully in Norfolk there yesterday. Then 
I sent Steinmetz (he’s in with me) to 
get your place; and since you're going to 
resign, and he’s the only available ex- 
perienced man in Norfolk, he’ll be sure 
to get your place. He has Featherhill’s 
eode book and my instructions. Now do 
you understand ?” 

Crane nodded once more. 

The yacht owner emptied his glass and 
poured another drink. “We need your 
help, too, in a way,” he added. “I want 
a wireless man on the job. Now, will 
you make out a resignation, please, since 
you see the matter in a reasonable light ? 
Then I'll introduce you to the wireless 
room. 

“But remember, young man,” and 
while Britton was still smiling his eyes 
held a steely glitter, “remember that the 
outgoing messages from that apparatus 
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can be heard from any part of this yacht, 
and that I’m well acquainted with the 
International Code. Any sign of monkey 
business, and the poor little hungry 
fishes are going to have a nice supper.” 

“Right!” said Crane. He stuffed the 
cord back into his pocket and wrote 
rapidly; signed his name with a flourish 
and handed the paper to the big man. 
“That the idea?” 

“The uniform belongs to Featherhill, 
of course,” said Crane. “At least, the 
jacket and cap do.” He slipped them off 
and Britton folded them, fastened the 
note to the bundle with a pin, and went 
on deck. Crane made a motion to follow 
him, but Bill picked up his gun threaten- 
ingly, and he subsided. 

Jessie was dreaming in a steamer chair 
on the deck of the “Katydid,” when the 
dinghy returned. It was purely an acci- 
dent, she assured herself, that the port 
side of the yacht, on which she sat, 
should face toward the “Wildflower.” 
Still, what would be more natural than 
for her to say something to the young 
wireless operator regarding his choice 
between the horns of his dilemma? 

She moved restlessly, and then sat up 
with a jerk at a roar from the cabin. 

“Gee, Dad is mad!” she murmured and 
ran to investigate. 

Featherhill was raging up and down 
the cabin as she entered the door, his 
sparse gray hair standing nearly on end 
and his arms waving wildly. He was a 
little man, with a thin, lined face and 
bulging forehead, and he affected a 
meticulousness of attire that would have 
become a Broadway fop, had it not been 
for the fact that he could never remem- 
ber to keep it in order. Just now his 
striking bow tie was under one ear and 
his fancy vest mostly unbuttoned. 

An unfortunate sailor was backed into 
a corner, shifting miserably from one 
foot to the other. 

“Now, Dad,” said Jessie peremptorily, 
“if you don’t stop right now I'll wireless 
Mother! What’s the matter, anyhow?” 

“Read that,” returned her parent in a 
ludicrously mild voice, and handed her a 
crumpled note: And then, gaining steam, 
“that young whippersnapper has dished 
me, that’s all!” 

The sailor edged his way to the door 
and made a thankful escape while Jessie 
smoothed out the note with fingers that 
were not quite steady. She read: 

“Dear Mr. Featherhill: 

“IT hereby tender my resignation, to 
take effect immediately. Have met with 
an opportunity of advancement, offered 
me by Mr. Britton of the yacht “Wild- 
flower,” that I find it impossible to 
forego. I am returning herewith my uni- 
form cap and coat. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“GORDON CRANE.” 

“Oh, well; you should worry, Dad,” 
she said carelessly. “Wasn't there some- 
body here this morning looking for the 
place?” 
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Featherhill brightened. “That’s right, 
I'd forgotten. Excellent recommenda- 
tions, too. Left his address. I'll send 
for him at once.” He hurried out of the 
cabin, yelling for the sailor. 

Jessie, on the point of completing the 
destruction of the unfortunate note, 
changed her mind and smoothed it out 
again. 

Then she noticed that the last few 
words were lightly underscored. He had 
returned the “Katydid” cap and coat, of 
course. That was just like him. But 
why the emphasis? 

Jessie glanced around the cabin and 
saw the neatly folded coat on the table 
with the cap beside it. Could he have 
written another message? She unfolded 
the coat eagerly, felt in the lining of the 
cap, and went through the pockets. But 
there was nothing save a piece of cord. 

The girl pulled this out with an excla- 
mation. It was the same one they had 
been practicing with that afternoon, she 
recognized it by the red thread running 
through it. The knots were still in it— 
or were they fresh ones?—and in one 
end was tied the intricate German knot 
she had taught him. What was it he had 
said about Inca string messages? 

A few minutes later a very much ex- 
cited young woman with blue eyes ablaze 
and flushed cheeks charged out of the 
“Katydid’s” cabin calling frantically for 
her father. 

After Gordon Crane had gone over the 

“Wildflower’s” wireless apparatus with 
expert eyes and fingers, he turned to 
Britton and nodded. 

“It’s in pretty fair shape,” he con- 
ceded, “but I'll have to clean it up a bit 
if you want to get the best results.” 

Crane sat down on the operator’s chair 
and thoughtfully lit a cigarette. It was 
several minutes before he moved, his 
eyes, bright and alert, sweeping the dirty 
little room the while and going from 
time to time to the “Katydid,” which 
was rapidly growing smaller astern. 
Finally he got up, rummaged in the 
drawers and lockers, and returned to his 
seat with a pair of binoculars, which he 
laid on a table. Then he glanced at his 
watch. 

“Seven-ten,” he muttered. “Ought to 
hear from her pretty soon now—if at 
all.” 

Ten or fifteen minutes passed, and 
then the lights of the distant “Katydid” 
suddenly vanished. Crane caught his 
breath and exhaled it slowly. 

“I believe—” he muttered, “I really 
believe—Yes, by Jove!” 

The mic rophone receiver at his ear had 
started a hesitant faltering message. He 
listened tense for a moment, and then 
laughed aloud gleefully, checking the 
cachinnation at once. 

“She got it!” he whispered ecstatically. 
And then to the surrounding gloom, 
“Isn't she a wonder? Now what?” 

Again he listened, readjusting his co- 
herers, and gave vent to a subdued 
whoop. 
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“She’s calling on Uncle Sam!” he 
chuckled. “And I bet she doped that out, 
and not her father! There'll be some- 
thing doing pretty darn quick, or I'm 
« 

A moment later Crane chuckled again 
and turned in his chair to look at some 
swiftly moving lights off the port bow 
that outlined a vessel somewhat larger 
than the “Wildflower.” The instrument 
at his ear was now sputtering crisp, au 
thoritative International. Even as he 
watched the distant vessel turned a little 
and came toward the “Wildflower” at in- 
creased speed. 

An hour or two later the “Katydid’s” 
dingy was carrying the “Katydid’s” 
owner, daughter and erstwhile wireless 
man back to their yacht. The session on 
the “Wildflower” had been brief but 
stormy. 

Jessie and Crane, sitting on the same 
thwart of the dingy, were deep in earn- 
est conversation, which was conducted 
in so low a tone as to leave Featherhill 
out of it. Once she said with a little 
laugh that sounded suspiciously like a sob, 
“Why, I’ve c-cared all along, stupid! Oh, 
you men!” And again, “Gordon Crane, 
are you actually going to force me to 
take my leap year’s prerogative?” 

But seemingly he wasn’t. 

At last the dingy drew up at the side 
of the “Katydid.” Featherhill aroused 
himself and climbed stiffly aboard, fol- 
lowed by Jessie and Crane, who helped 
the girl with altogether unnecessary 
care. The yacht owner looked sharply at 
the young couple, pulled his tie still 
further awry, and cleared his throat. 

“I gather,” remarked the yacht owner, 
in precise tones, “that your abrupt and 
quite uncalled-for resignation was—ah— 
obtained through coercion; but I saw 
nothing in it to indicate that you had 
been kidnapped. Nor do I understand 
how my daughter did.” 

“It wasn’t in the letter, sir,” explained 
Gordon. “All I said in that, as you know, 
was that Mr. Britton of the yacht “Wild- 
flower” had given me an opportunity for 
advancement that I found impossible to 
forego, and added that I was returning 
my uniform coat and cap. But I-—— 
He coughed, and Jessie took up the tale. 

“He tied knots in a piece of cord that 
spelled out: ‘Prisoner on ‘Wildflower,’ can 
receive messages, help,’ in International 
Code, and left it in his pocket, and I— 
found it and spelled it out because I 
recognized the German knot in the end of 
the cord and remembered what he'd said 
about temptations and opportunities, and 
I made you put the lights out and follow 
the ‘Wildflower’ before you could get 
that horrid wireless man you were going 
to engage, and then I wirelessed the 
Navy for help, and—and—don’t you 
think a real live American that’s as 
smart as he is will make you a better 
son-in-law than that has-been duke 
Mother has set her heart on? Don’t you, 
Dad?” she cried, all in one breath. 

“I do!” he said with emphasis. 
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CHEVRONS 


(Continued from page 5) 


who had been concealing themselves in 
shell holes and behind folds in the ground 
and remnants of hedge fences, crawled 
forward quite readily. 

“You wait here, sergeant,” said the 
officer. “You know a one-pounder outfit 
when you see it? Well, there ought to 
be one come by here and if it doesn’t you 
go down into the town and find it. Then 
bring it up on that hill for me.” 

The officer went down the hill, con- 
sulting his compass, and evidently talk- 
ing to Jake, who paid no heed, but kept 
looking sadly back at Eadie. Eadie 
turned about and surveyed the country 
behind him. He knew what to look for. 
A one-pounder was a toy cannon, a tiny 
model of a 75, that looked like something 
a man would give his son to play soldier 
with, or to celebrate Fourth of July. 
This cannon had wheels, of course, and a 
ridiculous shield, and was drawn by a 
tiny limber and a mule. When the gun 
went into action, however, its likeness to 
a toy ceased. The gunners would un- 
hitch it from its cute little limber and 
drag it themselves to a good position 
where the gun would be taken off the 
wheels and set up on a tripod. The gun 
having been aimed, fire would be com- 
menced with small steel shells, filled with 
high explosive powder. Then let any 
machine gun, pill box, or minenwerfer 
within range look to itself. 

Eadie found the head of the one- 
pounder column at the south entrance of 
the town, a disgusted officer sitting on a 
stone, and the personnel stretched out 
on the ground. To this officer Eadie pre- 
sented the request for the advance of the 
one-pounders. 

“All he can have is one,” said the offi- 
cer. “I’m glad to give it to him. We'd 
like to see some service. First squad, go 
with this sergeant. You'll be under the 
orders of the battalion commander. He 
wants you to do some shooting.” 

The squad leaped at their gun with 
alacrity. A sergeant barked orders at 
them with drill-book distinctness. Two 
men seized the gun from its carriage, 
two more picked up the trail—the thing 
came apart like a takedown shot-gun— 
and a fifth man removed the wheels to 
the ditch. Two sad-eyed men, who were 
probably spare gunners, and the ser- 
geant, burdened themselves with ammu- 
nition, and looked at Eadie. 

“Forward!” said Sergeant Eadie. It 
occurred to him that it might have been 
better to have left the gun on the wheels 
a little longer, for it would be a long 
carry up the hill, but the one-pounder 
men must know what they were doing. 

The carry was indeed long. From shell 
hole to shell hole they went, and once 
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over the crest of the first rise, they be- 
gan to be fired at. Bullets cracked over- 
head, a shell evidently intended for them 
exploded within hair-raising distance, but 
none of the men were hit. 

They finally reached the pill box, 
where they found Jake, the acting bat- 
talion commander, and another officer 
impatiently awaiting them. The one- 
pounder was put into action, though the 
men were not as snappy and alert as 
they had been before the kilometer climb 
laden with gun and ammunition. But it 
was finally set up and the officer in com- 
mand, Captain Lawrence, took the one- 
pounder sergeant out on the flank a lit- 
tle way and pointed out some targets 
to him, principally the clump of brush 
and another pill box down the valley. 
The one-pounder began its peculiar whin- 
ing bark and the doughboys in the sur- 
rounding holes were highly encouraged. 

“Now then,” said Captain Lawrence, 
coming back to where the two artillery- 
men and the other officer lay on their 
stomachs, “we’re going forward again. 
I’ve been looking around up here. The 
most resistance is from those woods over 
there on the left and from farther up 
the valley. From the right and front we 
don’t get anything. That’s another divi- 
sion’s sector anyway. So we'll pound 
the woods and the valley a while and 
that ought to allow us to advance.” 

Ping! went the one-pounder, and the 
watchers on the hill saw presently a lit- 
tle thread of white smoke wander out of 
the woods. Ping! went the gun again. 
It fired for several minutes, then at the 
suggestion of Captain Lawrence and 
after some hoarse shouting on the part 
of the sergeant, the target was changed 
and the gun fired a dozen rounds or so 
into the clump of brush in the valley. 
The sergeant, then exclaiming that he 
could see troop movements in the valley, 
began sniping about at will. The sixty 
rounds or so that the gunners had 
brought with them were soon used up 
and the spare gunners were sent for 
more. The infantry lying about in the 
shelter of folds of the ground, enjoyed 
themselves hugely. Some opened cans 
of hash and ate. The distant roar of the 
battle held no terrors for them. The 
men sent for ammunition returned. 

Ping! went the gun gleefully. There 
was a sudden scurry of feet. Eadie, roll- 
ing a cigarette, looked up. A _ white- 
faced officer, his ill-fitting blouse bulging 
from his pistol belt, bareheaded, his 
breeches torn in great rents and show- 
ing bloody wire cuts in his legs, came 
rushing into the group about the one- 
pounder and knocked the gunner head- 
long. He seized a shell and hurled it 
into the scenery, grabbed a leg of the 
tripod and grunting tremendously, over- 
turned the gun. The protesting sergeant 
he knocked into a sprawling heap. 

“Oh, Good Lord!” cried Eadie, “lie 
low, Jake! Don’t mix in this! They’ll 
probably shoot him full of holes.” 
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“I’m lying low,” said Jake in a muffled 
voice, for his face was buried in the dirt. 
“Tell em to put up their guns, sergeant.” 

“Steady, men!” called Captain Law- 
rence. “Put up those guns! What’s the 
trouble here, major?” 

The officer who had upset the gun 
turned panting. He wore a pistol belt 
and what was known as a mail order uni- 
form, but he had a major’s gold leaves 
on his shoulder. 

“Who—who’s shooting that gun?” he 
demanded. 

“The replied 
Lawrence. 

The major thereupon swung on Captain 
Lawrence, a sharp vicious jab that would 
have probably laid the Captain away for 
some time, but that several soldiers 
hurled themselves on the major’s arm 
and thereby stopped the blow. 

“Take him away,” went on the cap- 
tain. “Give him a shot of coke and a 
bucket of water over his head and let 
him wait for the doctor.” 

The major flung the men from him as 
though they had been 


gunners,” Captain 
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others, and because the troops on the 
left had fallen back under the mis- 
directed fire of the one-pounder, now had 
its flank in the air and began to receive 
fire from both flank and front. The men 
lay down, the one-pounder was set up, 
and firing very carefully to the front, it 
quieted some machine gun fire from that 
direction. 

The afternoon began to grow into 
night and the battalion, like a wounded 
snake, dragged its bleeding length slower 
and slower across the plateau that 
shelved upward to the ruined town in 
the distance. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

A Brave Officer 
LL along the front the German re- 
sistance stiffened. The element of 
surprise was gone, the beaten zone of 
the American artillery had been passed, 
the Germans knew what was going on. 
This was no feint, this was no demon 
stration; nine divisions, a quarter of a 


so many babes. He 
held up his hand. 

“Listen!” he cried. 
“Just a minute until 
I get my breath!” 
No one moved. There 
was that in the ma- 
jor’s eye and atti- 
tude that  com- 
manded obedience. 

“Turn around,” 
whispered Eadie. 
“There'll be a hell 
of a smell over this 
and we want to be 
able to say we didn’t see it.” 

“Not me,” said Jake, “it’s too inter- 
estin’. I like to go to court anyways. It 
gets yuh out of work.” 

“You big ass!’ began the major, point- 
ing his finger at Captain Lawrence. “You 
damned fool! You’ve been shelling the 
hell out of my battalion!” 

“What!” cried all, like the chorus in 
an opera. 

“You idiot! You’re under arrest or re- 
lieved from command or whatever they 
do! I’ve a damned good mind to bring 
my outfit up here and police you all up! 
Have you got any sense? Did it ever 
occur to you that fire to the flank might 
land in some other element of the divi- 
sion? No, it did not! You're insane! 
You ought to be killed like a mad dog! 
You've driven my men out of a position 
it took three hours to capture. Well, 
I'll have your hide for this. Don’t for- 
get it for a minute. And you men”—he 
shook his fist at the one-pounder crew— 
“this time ten years from now you'll still 
be breaking rocks!” Abruptly the ma- 
jor turned and ran down the hill. 

“Set up that gun again,” directed the 
captain. “I still think he’s crazy.” 

Then it was that things began to hap- 
pen. Runners arrived, a half dozen of 
them, all with imperative orders to cease 
firing and to advance. Fire, possibly 
from American troops who had been shot 
up by the one-pounder—was suddenly 
opened on the troops on the hill and 
many were hit. Captain Lawrence, a 
little white about the lips, blew his 
whistle and ordered an advance across 
the plateau. The one-pounder was taken 
down and the gunners sweated forward 
with the infantry. This battalion, be- 
cause it had advanced ahead of the 


million men on a 
front of less than 
twenty miles, meant 
a drive. And the 
German had some- 
thing to defend here, 
he had a railroad 


that was his jugular 
vein. If it was cut, he 
perished. He threw 
in fresh troops, 
brought up reserves 
by truck, by rail, by 
narrow gauge, and 
on foot. He issued 
orders to stop the ad- 
vance and the troops that held the front 
line did their best to comply with the 
order. 

The troops of Eadie’s battalion soon 
found that the easy time they had had 
since they had left the town was over. 
Their advance had been so slow that the 
enemy machine gunners had been able to 
retire before them, and to reinforce the 
troops in the intermediate defense posi- 
tion. The fire of machine guns was 
terrific. An American machine gun bat- 
talion had occupied Pill Box hill and was 
laying a barrage over the heads of its 
own troops. The one-pounder fired vali- 
antly, and Eadie could hear others whin- 
ing away down the valley. There was a 
line of resistance in front of the bat- 
talion, in front of the division for that 
matter, and the Americans, instead of 
being able to attack it with the vigor 
of the morning, when they were fresh 
from the jump-off and the enemy still 
stunned from the bombardment, must go 
to the assault weary, their nerve already 
shaken and their strength already 
drained by a day’s casualties. As for the 
enemy, they were doubtless fresh troops 
brought up from the rear during the 
afternoon. 

“This is the intermediate position 
we've hit,” said Captain Lawrence to 
Eadie. “We were due here at ten o’clock. 
It’s four-thirty now. We’re only six 
hours late. We’ll likely be later before 
we see the other side of this trench sys 
tem. What do you think the chances 
are on a little fire from the artillery?” 

“They ought to be good,” said Eadie. 
“We’ve got balloons up and the birds 
in the balloons know where we are. 

I shoot up an S.O.S. rocket we ought to 
get some action.” 
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“You might as well get some instruc- 
tion.’ said the sergeant. “If I’m hit, 
you'll have to carry on. Hunt in the code 
for an S.O.S. signal and then shoot it. 
Here’s the pistol.” 

The officer, who might not have ap- 
proved of this procedure, was too busy 
watching events to the front to pay at- 
tention to what the two artillerymen 
were doing. Jake selected a rocket and 
putting it into the pistol, snapped the 
apparatus shut and, extending his arm, 
sent the signal sailing. 

“They'll see it,” said Eadie, “yellow 
smoke, at a height of seventy-five yards. 
There’s a parachute holds it up and it 
stays up there about ten seconds. Look, 
captain, if there are any units too close 
to the boche, they’d better pull back be- 
cause the barrage might fall a little 
short.” 

“Small chance,” replied the captain. 
“We're still the farthest advanced of the 
units of this division. The division’s 
only got about a mile and a half of 
front. You’d think we could get on 
faster. Where’s your barrage?” 

“It takes a minute or two to figure the 
fire dope and lay the guns,” said Eadie. 
“It'll take them some time to get started 
because they’ll have to dope out what the 
rocket means.” 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed. The 
German fire, in view of the fact that the 
Americans were not advancing, began to 
slacken. 

“Fire another rocket, Jake,” directed 
Eadie. 

“Which one?” asked Jake. 

“Why, the same kind that you fired 
the last time, hammerhead!” 

“IT don’t know what kind it was, 
muttered Jake. 

“Why, you picked it out of the book 
and then off the pile all yourself.” 

“Naw,” grinned Jake slyly. “I seen 
the one you was going to put in the 
pistol but laid down again when you give 
me the book, and I picked that one up 
and fired it.” 

“By God, you’re learning to be an ob- 
server, anyway,” said Eadie. “Listen, 
nit-wit. The rocket you want is a yel- 
low smoke. Well, hunt around in your 
pockets and see if you’ve got a yellow 
smoke. It’s marked on the bottom of 
the cartridge.” 

Jake hunted, but after he had taken 
out all his rockets and laid them in a 
neat row in front of him, as Eadie had 
done with his, he could not find what he 
sought. 

“There it is!” snorted Eadie, picking 
one up and showing the words to Jake 
“Fumee Jaune” on the base of the 
cartridge. “It’s as plain as the nose on 
your face.” 

“Aw, what the hell does ‘fumey john’ 
mean to me?” cried Jake. “I’m a white 
man. I don’t savvy no frog lingo.” 


“Shoot the rocket!” said Eadie. Away 
went the rocket and while it was still in 
air, shells began to burst in front. They 
did not form a hurricane of fire by any 
means, but they made a comfortable 
noise. Eadie, counting the bursts, de- 
cided that a battalion, three batteries, 
was firing. 

“About ten minutes or so of this and 
we can advance again,” said the captain 
cheerfully. 
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It is a heart warming thing to have 
a barrage arrive in answer to a rocket. 
So many times a whole dump full of 
rockets is fired and the barrage is non- 
existent. And other times the barrage 
lands in astonishing places, anywhere 
but where it will do good. But this one 
was well placed, it was enthusiastic, and 
the infantry watched it with pleasure. 
Between the barrage and the one-pound- 
ers and machine guns the Germans would 
have to pull out, or be killed. 

A half hour the barrage continued to 
play, then suddenly stopped. The in- 
fantry, without waiting for the order, 
sprang forward, struggled through some 
half destroyed wire and found themselves 
in the intermediate position. It was 
empty. Of the defenders of the trench 
there was no sign. There were neither 
wounded nor dead. And the fire of the 
German machine gunners, that had been 
so long quiet, once more began with re- 
doubled fury 

“Well, let’s keep going!” yelled the 
captain. “Don’t stop here! They've 
pulled out, men, let’s 
get after them!” 
The officers with the 
companies urged 
their men forward 
and the battalion 
climbed out of the 
rear wall of the sys 
tem and went on. 

The battalion staff 
followed the ad 
vance, hurried from 
one flank of the bat- 
talion to the other 
and directed the placing of the one- 
pounder when any place appeared that 
looked as though it might be occupied. 
The staff was not unwieldly, for it con- 
sisted only of Captain Lawrence, Ser- 
geant Eadie, Jake, and a runner from 
Captain Lawrence’s company. 

The captain alone sustained the ad- 
vance. He pulled men from holes and 
shoved them forward with his hands. He 
personally directed the surrounding and 
capture of a light machine gun that was 
all that was left of a strongpoint or- 
ganized in some artificially deepened and 
connected shell holes. The captain had 
no tactical plan of advance. His only 
idea was to keep the men going for- 
ward. Their objective was still a long 
way off, but he had hopes of its achieve 
ment during the night. 

At sunset the battalion had progressed 
to where they could look down a funnel- 
shaped valley in the woods on their left. 
It was a narrow gap, like a gun-sight, 
and at the far end of it was the sun set- 
ting redly through the smoke. This val- 
ley was strongly organized by the enemy, 
for the infantry now received a heavier 
fire than any they had yet experienced. 
Here Captain Lawrence was hit in the 
arm, but beyond putting on a bandage 
he paid it no attention. He was hit again 
five minutes later, on the same wrist, and 
the runner was killed. 

“They've spotted the staff,” said Eadie. 
“They can see us running around and 
waving our hands.” 

“Look at those sons of guns in the 
hole over there!” cried the captain. 
“That’s what disgusts me!” He pointed 


with his good arm to a half dozen gal 
lant defenders of democracy who had 
huddled into a shell hole and, having al- 
lowed the advance to pass them, now 
began to timidly make their way out 
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with every intention of breaking for the 
rear and safety. 

fix ’em,” muttered the captain. 
“Here, sergeant, help me put a dressing 
on that wound, it hurts like hell. They 
tell me it’s only the slight wounds that 
hurt. How about it? You've been 
wounded.” 

“I wasn’t wounded,” said Eadie, wind- 
ing a first-aid bandage around the cap- 
tain’s wrist.: “I was gassed.” 

“Do they let you wear a wound stripe 
for that?” 

Eadie made no reply, but continued 
to wind the bandage. He made a knot, 
secured it, and tucked the ends under. 

“Now then for these skulkers!” said 
the captain. He drew his pistol and the 
three men started for the group in the 
other shell hole, some of whose mem- 
bers had already gone back. 

“What organization do you men be- 
long to?” asked the captain sternly. The 
men jumped at the sound of the officer’s 
voice and looked sideways at his pistol. 
They said nothing, but nervously clutched 
their rifles or began 
to fumble at their 
masks. 

“We'll all that’s 
left of H Company,” 
said one man finally. 
“Our officers are all 
dead and we don’t 
see what good we 
can do by staying 
here getting 
killed.” 

“You can stop a 
bullet from killinga 
answered the captain. 


better man! 
“Who gave you authority to run? This 


isn’t the Russian army. You're a bunch 
of yellow cowards.” He put his pistol 
back in its holster. “I'll give you fifteen 
seconds to get back to the line or I’ll give 
you the damnedest licking ever a man 
got. If I shot you some one might think 
you had died a hero’s death.” 

“T’m not afraid of getting killed,” said 
the first speaker, “but I am not going to 
be butchered. I’m no sheep; I’m an 
American citizen.” The captain strode 
forward and, swinging his arm in a short 
jabbing motion, knocked the other man 
into a whimpering heap. The captain 
drew back his arm for another blow. 

“Git!” he commanded. 

Another voice spoke, a voice of steel, 
the hooting of an oncoming shell. Eadie 
threw himself down, hitting a rock and 
bruising himself badly. 

SLAM! As though someone had hurled 
shut a gigantic cellar flap. A pause and 
then the sound of earth falling in shovel- 
fuls. Down came stones, dirt, pieces of 
steel, sod, all kinds of debris, thudding on 
the backs of the recumbent men and rat- 
tling on their helmets. Eadie sensed that 
the captain was still standing and, turn- 
ing his head to see, he made sure that 
he was. 

“Get up!” directed the captain, “up and 
on your way!” Eadie got to his feet, 
sniffing the smell of the high explosive 
for signs of gas. The captain's knee 
shook just the slightest. 

“By God, he’s been hit again,” thought 
the sergeant. 

Some of the men in the shell hole got 
to their feet, others only to their knees, 
and all looked at the officer. They were 
impressed. He had remained on his feet 
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while all the rest had flopped. The cap- 
tain opened his mouth to speak, but no 
words came. He clenched his fist and 
started toward the skulkers, but his knee 
shook again and this time it went out 
from under him entirely so that he fell 
forward into the arms of Eadie and Jake, 
who laid him gently down. 

“Where'd it getcha?” asked Jake earn- 
estly. 

“Never mind,” said Eadie, “he’s dead. 
I know by the way he feels 

Two or three infantrymen came cau- 
tiously over and watched Eadie fold the 
captain’s hands and put his helmet over 
his face. 

“What did he want to stand up like 
that for?” muttered one of them. “Can 
you tie that?” 

“He wanted to show us he was braver’n 
us,” replied another. “I tell yuh this 
place is a poor one to be brave in.’ 

“Let’s get to hell out of here,” sug- 
gested someone. 

The man who had been knocked down 
by the captain now came over to the 
group. 

“What outfit do you men belong to?” 
he asked. 

“We're artillerymen,” said Eadie, 
“from the Third Division.” 

“Oh!” cried the other. “The damned 
regular army! They shove us in here to 
crack the hardest nut in the whole sector 
just because we’re men that can earn our 
living on the outside. These are the guys 
that want to shove us up against some 
more machine guns!” 

Jake was about to reply, but Eadie 
waved his hand to him to be silent. 

“We don’t give a damn whether you 
go or stay,” said the sergeant. “There’s 
a barrage of military police in back of 
you that a rat couldn’t get through. And 
if they get their hooks on you you'll wish 
you'd been killed up here. This isn’t my 
first scrap, I know what I’m talking 
about. I wasn’t shoved into the army 
with a bayonet, nor shoved onto the front 
lines with another one. If you were any 
kind of a man I’d lick you for what you 
said about the regulars, but as it is I"! 
give you a good kick if you open your 
mouth again. If it hadn’t been for us 
you’d be wading around the Atlantic 
Ocean now to save yourself from being 
a boche prisoner.” 

“Huh!” grunted the other sarcastically. 
He hitched the sling of his rifle and 
looked around for his friends. They were 
some distance off, moving to the rear. 

“Gwan,” said Jake, “yuh better start 
runnin’ now if you want to catch up with 
em.” 

“Huh,” grunted the other man again. 
Then he turned with a sneer and went 
off in the direction the others had taken. 

“There’s a hero for you,” observed 
Eadie. He’ll go home and be president 
of the Society of Veterans of the Ameri- 
can Excavationary Forces yet. He’s just 
the kind of a bird to shine in public life.” 

“I don’t know but what he’s right,” 
said Jake. “We won’t do no good to get 
killed. This outfit has run itself down 
like a kettled steer. Let’s go.” 

“No, don’t let’s go!” objected Eadie. 
“I want to just as much as you do, but 
there'd be too many explanations to 
make. And no alibi goes either.” 

“Well, what can we do?” asked Jake. 
“We haven’t got no officers.” 

“Jump in the hole,” said Eadie. “We'll 
think it over. 
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